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THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND DURING 1896. 


No. 1—CapiraAL AND RESERVE FuNDs. 


the capital and reserve funds of the banks of this 

country which we have before us in the present 

year corresponds in its main features with those 

of previous years, as might naturally be expected 
in a business which, though progressive in its development, 
is sO conservative in its methods as banking. At the same 
time there are some changes on which it is needful to com- 
ment. The natural thing to expect in a business which tends 
to increase and develop is that the capital engaged in it would 
tend to increase also. This was the case in the first seventeen 
of the twenty-one years during which we have kept up this 
statement. Taking an average in these years, the annual 
increase recorded in the paid-up capital of the banks of England 
and Wales was not less than 41,400,000. There were, it is 
true, exceptions, as in the years 1878 and 1887. In 1878 the 
diminution was more than £414,000, mainly connected with 
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the failure of the West of England Bank. In 1887 the 
diminution, which was small, being £32,000, depended in 
great measure on matters of account, the movement of sums 
from capital and reserve funds. But in 1893 there was a 
diminution in the paid-up capitals of the banks in England 
and Wales, and it was only the growth of the reserve funds 
which kept the banks on a level with their previous position. 
This was connected with the taking over of the business of 
the Imperial Bank by the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
preferred to repay the shareholders of the first-named bank 
their capital and reserve fund, rather than to add the amount 
of these to their own. 

In 1894 there was again a diminution of banking capital, 
including in this description both “capital” and “ reserves,” 
in England and Wales to record, but the position was 
different from that in 1893, when, though the “ capital ” 
properly so-called diminished, the increase in the reserve 
funds in England and Wales, with a similar increase in the 
other divisions of the country, sufficed to turn the scale, 
so that an increase, taking the United Kingdom as a 
whole, was recorded. In 1894, however, the decrease in the 
paid-up banking capital in England and Wales was not 
counterbalanced by an increase in the reserve funds in any 
part of the country. The net amount of decrease was 
427 3,062. 

In 1895 matters were different, and there was an increase ; 
in 1896 again, however, there has been a diminution. Taking 
the two years, 1895 and 1896, together, the net result shown 
is as follows :— 

UniTED KINGDoM. 
Increase in banking capital and reserve funds, 1895 . £588,081 
Decrease ,, “ “ om és as 1896 . 168,476 


Actual increase in these two years. . £419,605 
This increase is more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
diminution which took, place in 1894, and the banking capital 
of the country has remained, broadly speaking, unaltered for 
all practical purposes, 
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We feel it advisable to remind our readers thus of what 
has occurred in recent years. The pressure of modern 
business life is so severe, and events succeed each other so 
rapidly, that unless a record is kept thus of the leading events, 
they are entirely forgotten. It is obvious that for the last 
three years the development of the capital of the banks of 
the country has practically been stayed. 

The same cause which has influenced the amount of 
banking capital during recent years continues to influence 
matters this year also. When banks have been amalgamated 
it has not been found necessary, in all instances, to enlarge 
the capital also. 

These remarks show the main lines of the events of the 
year ; the details also have followed, in general, a similar course. 

The substance of a record of this description is of much 
more importance than the form. What is needed is a 
recapitulation of the facts in a shape which will be easily 
intelligible, and enable a comparison to be made readily with 
what has occurred in past years. Hence the same arrange- 
ment as has been followed in recent years has been maintained. 

This statement has now been carried on for every year 
since 1876,* and mainly on the same lines. Alterations and 
improvements naturally suggest themselves. These have 
been adopted wherever practicable. By following in the 
main the same method, we have been able greatly to enlarge 
the information given as to the alterations in the capital and 
reserve funds of the banks of the country, and to make this 
both clearer and more complete. The alterations made have 
been those which changes in the banking system itself have 
rendered necessary. The figures supplied by the banks 
themselves for publication in the Banking Almanac have been 
employed, as before, for the basis of this statement ; these 
provide the most dependable basis that can be found. They 
have been employed continually as the source whence the 
information has been derived ever since the publication of 
the banking funds of the country was first commenced. 





* See Bankers’ Magazine, February numbers, 1877 to 1880; January numbers, 1881 to 


1896. 
1* 
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We desire to repeat that, while every precaution has been 
taken to make an absolutely accurate statement, the number 
of details which have to be brought together in compiling it 
is so large that possibly some point may have been overlooked, 
but we believe that the statement supplies an accurate descrip- 
tion of the present position of matters, and of the changes 
made during the past year. The same method in making 
up the statement has been followed as before. In order to 
show the present position of affairs, and also that which 
existed before, as distinctly as may be, the additions to the 
capital and reserve funds, and also the amounts by which 
those funds have been diminished, have been set down in 
different columns, and a balance struck between them. As 
the total figures are made up by combining the statements 
made by each individual bank, those cases in which one bank 
has amalgamated with, or been taken over by, another bank 
appear in the account as diminutions, while those banks which 
continue the business of the amalgamated banks show in a 
similar way a corresponding increase in their figures. 


We have no longer found it necessary to publish separately, 
as in the years 1893 and 1894, the details of the capitals of 
the private banks and reserve funds. Those changes which 
have occurred will be found noted in their places with the 
changes among other banks. During many years this journal 
urged the advisability of the publication of accounts on the 
attention of the private banks, and it is with much satisfaction 
that we find that the desirability of doing this has been so 
generally recognised.* There are few private banks now who 
do not give this information, and we believe that they also 
would find the publication of accounts advantageous to their 
business. More details might usefully be given, in some 
instances. In this reference also a greater approach to 
uniformity of plan in balance-sheets is advisable. 





* Note.—During the years 1891 and 1892 the capital and reserve funds of many of the 
private banks, amounting altogether to about £15,000,000, were published for the first time. 
These amounts cannot be regarded as an addition to the banking capital of the country. 
They were published then, but the capitals existed before, 
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We subjoin the figures of the last six years by way of 
comparison :— 


+ INCREASE, OR — DECREASE IN BANKING CAPITAL.—UNITED KINGDOM 


1896, 1895. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
— 168,076 + £588,081 — Saas + £280,833 + £8,500,147 + £11,251,076 


The following summary will explain what has taken place, 
and the alterations in 1896, as compared with 1895 :— 


1896. 1895. 
ENGLAND AND WALES— Increase. Decrease. _Increase. Decrease. 
Paid-up banking —— : 2 bi 41,557,188 £549,106 oh 
Reserve funds . : . 41,144,702 ee se £64,173 
IsLE oF MAN— 
Paid-up banking — . : ae vee “oe 
Reserve funds . y : 800 ae 800 


ScOoTLAND— 
Paid-up banking — . . mee te “es 
Reserve funds . ‘ . 181,335 oi 67,912 
IRELAND— 
Paid-up banking 7 . ° oe ove 7,980 
Reserve funds . ‘ ‘ 61,875 ree 26,456 





41,388,712 £1,557,188 £652,254 £64,173 


Net increase 


Net decrease in banking el 1895. 
and reserve funds, 1896 ie £168,476 £588,081 


The diminution in 1896 is small, taking the country as a 
whole. 


The details of the movements in 1895 and 1896 are as 
follows.:— 


ENGLAND AND WALES— 1896. 1895. 
Increase in paid-up capital - £2,802,834 ec 41,047,150 evi 
Decrease do. ‘ 4,360,022 Decrease. 498,044 Jncrease. 

—— £1,557,188 sic aie inhcara £549,106 


Increase in reserve funds . ‘ 1,946,391 a 344,276 ies 
Decrease do. > - 1,689 Jucrease. 408,449 Decrease. 
—— _ 1,144,702 ae 64,173 
IsLE OF MAN— Increase. Increase. 
Increase in reserve funds . 
SCOTLAND— 
Increase in reserve funds . = 
Decrease do. : ; Increase. 8,8. Increase. 


181,335 ——— 67,912 


IRELAND— Increase. Increase. 
Increase in paid-up capital : as rey ace 7,980 
Increase in reserve funds . * ‘si 61,875 kiss 26,456 


£34,436 
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In 1895 there was, it will be observed, a small increase in 
the resources of the banks, both in England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 


There is an increase in the reserve funds this year taking 
the country asa whole. Table I., at the end of this state- 
ment, gives the details. 


The alterations on each side of the account among the 
reserve funds also deserve attention. By way of comparison 
we recapitulate the amounts for England and Wales with 
those of 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896. 


RESERVE FUNDS.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
Increase. ~.  £1,946,391 £344,276 £784,413 £867,570 £2,168,354 £1,710,545 
Decrease . 801,689 408,449 = 374,758 = 308,755 704,758 212,888 


Net I 
or Dectease + 419144,702 — £64,173 + £409,655 + £558,815 + £1,463,596 +£1,497,657 














It is satisfactory to observe that there is an increase in 
the reserve funds this year. The steady movement upwards, 
so long a satisfactory feature, was checked in 1893 and 1894, 
and was turned into a deficiency in 1895. It is very desirable 
that the movement noted this year should be maintained. 
There have been many vicissitudes in the growth of these 
figures. It will be of service to preserve a record of these. 
The net increase of the reserve funds in proportion to the 
paid-up capital of the banks was about 7s. 6d. per cent. on 
average in England and Wales for the years 1886 and 1887. 
For the year 1888 the amount was more considerable, being 
nearly 1 per cent. on the paid-up capital employed, a propor- 
tion somewhat exceeded in 1889. In 1890 the proportion 
was much larger, being about 2% per cent.; in 1891 it was 
nearly 3 per cent.; in 1892 it was fully 2% per cent.; in 
1893 it was nearly 1 per cent.; in 1894 it was less than 34 
per cent. In 1895 there was even a diminution. In 1896 
the proportion of the increase was about 2 per cent. We 
must repeat our comment of previous years—‘ however care- 
fully a business may be conducted, the holding a large sum in 
reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies is most necessary.” 
It is the more necessary to do this as deposits increase. 
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The following summary enables us to trace more closely 
where the increase has taken place :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALEsS.—1896. 





Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Bankin 
Capital. 





Net + Net + Net + 
— araaee: — — 
Decrease. Decrease. | Decrease. 





£ £ £ L & L £ 
Metropolitan Banks 218,981 | 550,745 | — 331,764 37,872 11,237 + 26,635 | — 305,129 


Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks | 2,391,425 | 1,605,893 | + 785,532 | 1,715,000] 593,380 |-+ 1,121,620 |+ 1,907,152 


Provincial Banks .. 192,428 | 2,203,384 |— 2,010,956 193,519 | 197,072 | — 3,553 |— 2,014,509 





Total England and 
Wales... «+ | 2,802,834 | 4,360,022 |— 1,557,188 | 1,946,391 | 801,689 |+ 1,144,702 | — 412,486 


























By way of comparison, we subjoin the corresponding 
figures for 1895 and 1894 :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALEs.—1895. 





Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Banking 
Capital. 





Net + el ore =A 
— Increase. | Decrease. > “a De- by va De- 
crease. beste pean 


Increase. 





' £ £ £ £ & £ 
Metropolitan Banks 451,459 + 296,459 49,054 | 179,842 | — 139,788 | + 156,672 
Metropojitan and 


Provincial Banks 295,893 a + 295,893 | 150,130 + 150,130 | + 446,023 


Provincial Banks .. 299,798 | 343,044 — 43,246 | 154,092 | 228,607 — 74,515 | — 117,761 
Total England and 
Wales... “F 





1,047,150 | 498,044 | + 549,106 | 344,276 | 408,449 | — 64,173] + 484,933 























SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1894. 





Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds, 





Net + 
Increase 
or — a ‘ or — 
Decrease. . | Decrease. 


. | Decrease. 





: & & 4 4 4 4 & 
Metropolitan Banks 87,024 133,536 | — 46,512 240,057 20,700 | + 219,357 + 172,845 
Metropolitan _ and 

Provincial Banks 20,400 200,000 | — 179,600 273,125 | 100,000 | + 173,125 — 6,475 
Provincial Banks .. | 170,517 | 763,440 | — 592,923 | 271,232 | 254,058 | +17,173 | — 575,750 
Total England an 

Wales .. —«. | 277,941 | 1,096,976 | — 819,035 | 784,413 | 374,758 | + 409,655 | — 409,380 
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The number of banks in which alterations in the capital 
and reserve funds have taken place has been larger this year 
than it has been since 1892, but it still does not quite come 
up to the figures noted when this statement commenced. 


NuMBER OF Joint StocK BANKS WHICH ALTERED THEIR CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FunpDs, 1876—1896. 





Banks in England and Wales. 





7 ay Scotland. | Ireland. 
Metro- Bie Total, ; — a 
politan & England 
Provincial. and Wales. 


Metro- 
politan, 





1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


ial Se 

COCO HR RUN ONUUN CAQACN CONN OO 
He Be NN BE NNONNNNNN KH KH NN HD 
NS DANO CON DOLRUAAOGO ANAN OL 
UMAMU ALUMAAHHAUN AL HAMNWN 





























Twenty-one banks in England showed a diminution in 
their capital during 1896. Seventeen of these diminutions in 
1896 arise through amalgamations: they compare with three 
in 1895, nine in 1894, five in 1893, eight in 1892, eight in 1891, 
and six in 1890. Ten banks as compared with ten in 1895, ten in 
1894, five in 1893, eleven in 1892, five in 1891, eight in 1890, 
recorded a diminution in their reserve funds. These move- 
ments, as has been stated before, are frequently mere matters 
of account. Capital is sometimes moved to reserve and reserve 
to capital, as suits the convenience of the banks concerned. 
In Scotland, no bank shows an increase in capital ; in Ireland, 
also, no bank showed an increase in capital in 1896. In 
Scotland, again, no bank shows a diminution in the capital, or 
has done so for thirteen years. In Scotland six banks, and in 
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Ireland five banks, show an increase in reserve funds. For 
the last twenty-one years about two-thirds of the joint-stock 
banks in the country have added yearly to their available 
resources in the way of capital and reserves. This proportion 
has been fully maintained in 1896. The alterations include, 
on this occasion as not unfrequently previously, instances in 
which the additions to the reserves have been larger than 
those to the capitals themselves, or have been made to the 
reserves, without additions to the capital. 

The following may be mentioned among the larger aug- 


mentations to the capital and reserve funds of the banks in 
England and Wales :— 





Increase in 





Name OF Bank. 
Paid-u Reserve 
Capital. Fund. 





AMONG METROPOLITAN BANKS. b 4 4 


B. W. Blydenstein & Co. . = == 40,000 
Blyth, Green, Jourdain & Co., Limited . js 255 a 25,000 
Harrod’s Stores, Limited . ‘ . . 13,985 153,835 


AMONG METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 
BANKS. 

London and Midland Bank, Limited . : 50,000 121,425 

London and Provincial Bank . i ‘ — 210,000 210,000 

Parr’s Bank, Limited s e ; < s 000 420,000 740,000 

Williams Deacons, Manchester and Salford 

Banking Company. ° ° . ° 20,000 20,000 


AMONG PROVINCIAL BANKs. 


Leicestershire Banking Company. . . 40,000 2,000 42,000 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited . ‘ 50,000 64,000 114,000 














Since we have kept a record of the progress of affairs 
among these banks the general statement is as follows :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1876-1896. 


Increase in paid-up capital F - 5 ‘ - £23,467,619 
Do. reserve funds . ° ‘ ; ° . 14,922,254 


Total increase. ; : - £38,389,873 


These figures show the net progress after allowing for losses and failures, including the loss of capital 
experienced through the failure of the West of England Bank — £750,000 capital and £156,000 reserve fund— 
in 1878. It includes the banking capitals of Messrs. Glyn & Co., Messrs, Coutts & Co., and generally 
the private banks publishing accounts. 
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An addition of more than twenty-three millions has thus 
been shown during the last twenty-one years as made in the 
banking capital of England and Wales separately from addi- 
tions to the reserve funds. It must not, however, be regarded 
altogether as new capital, for, as we have continually reminded 
our readers, there is included in this amount the large addition 
shown through the publication of accounts by the private 
banks, whose capital is now brought into this statement. A 
very large part of the additions made to the reserves has been 
accumulated either from undivided profits of the business or 
from premiums paid on new shares. The net growth of the 
capital, including in this both capital and reserve funds may, 
taking one year with another, be put down as something more 
than a million a year. 

The total amount of capital held by the banks of the 
country who publish accounts, taking the United Kingdom 
generally, may be stated in round figures as follows :— 


BANKING CAPITAL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1896. 


Capital. Reserve Funds. 
Bank of England . = 2 “ - £14,553,000 Say, £3,000,000 
Other banks, England . 54,415,000 9 27,238,000 
Banks, Isle of Man ‘ . ‘ i 105,000 id 98,000 
Banks, Scotland . ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ 9,302,000 9 53927,000 
Banks, Ireland 7,109,000 »  $:177,g00 





485,484,000 439,440,300 





124,924,300 





This amount is £170,000 less than that returned in the pre- 
vious year. 


The increase recorded in 1895 rather more than counter- 
balanced the diminution noted in 1894 and in 1896. No 
real progress, therefore, has been made since 1893. In 
other respects the business remains much on the same level. 
There is still no great opportunity for making large profits ; 
this results from the low rates of interest obtainable for 
advances and on all solid investments. It may have become 
more difficult to banks to maintain the dividends on their 
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capitals at the rates previously attained. Rumours of ex- 
cessive competition among banks, some of a very undesirable 
description, still continue to reach us. A proper sense of 
caution, and of the obligations due from one bank to another, 
should keep competition within proper bounds. 


The tables which follow commence with a statement of 
all the banks in England and Wales which have notified 
alterations in their capital or reserve funds during the year 
1895, giving the details in each case. These are then sub- 
divided in Table II., which contains the metropolitan banks ; 
Table III., the metropolitan and provincial banks; Table 
IV. gives in one summary the results of the alterations 
among the remaining banks (fifty-nine in 1891, seventy-two 
in 1892, forty-eight in 1893, thirty-seven in 1894, forty-three 
in 1895, fifty-three in 1896), which are included in Table I., 
and are not dealt with in Tables II. and III., being provin- 
cial banks. The division between these classes of banks is 
yearly becoming less accurately defined. The gradual move- 
ment to the metropolis continues to affect banks as it does 
other business institutions. The comparison with 1894 is as 


follows :— " 
SUMMARY OF TABLE II.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 




















15 METROPOLITAN BANKs, 1896— Increase. Decrease. 
Increase in paid-up capital . : : : £218,981 
Decrease do. ° ° ° - 550,745 
“ £331,764 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 37,872 
Decrease do. . ‘i > 11,237 
iets: 4 26,635 
Net decrease, 1896 . ‘ : £305,129 
18 METROPOLITAN BANKs, 1895— 
Increase in paid-up capital . : . £451,459 
Decrease do. ‘ . ‘ 155,000 
£296,459 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ ‘ i ; 40,054 
Decrease do. * ‘ ‘ . 179,842 
139,788 
Net increase, 1895. : ; £156,671 





The decrease in the capitals of the banks which are 
included in this division is but slightly met by the increase 
in the reserve funds in 1896. 



















) 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE III. 





I1 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1896— Increase. Decrease. 















Increase in paid-up capital. ; ; + £2,391,425 
Decrease do. ‘ . . : 1,605,893 
oe = ORT 
Increase in reserve funds : ° j - 1,715,000 
Decrease do. ‘ , ; . 593,380 
Te 1,121,620 
Net increase, 1896. ; ‘ 41,907,152 
8 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1895— 
Increase in paid-up capital . - 2 - £295,893 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ é . ‘ 150,130 
Net increase, 1895 446,023 








The alterations among these banks show the increasing 
tendency of provincial banks to ally themselves with banks 
whose head-quarters are in London. 







SUMMARY OF TABLE IV. 















Increase. Decrease. 
53 PROVINCIAL BANKs, 1896— 
Increase in paid-up capital . ° ° : £192,428 
Decrease do. F ‘ : ; 2,203,384 
eee re $2,010,956 
Increase in reserve funds ‘ . ‘ 3 £193,519 
Decrease do. ° ‘ . ‘ 197,072 


35553 
£2,014,509 


Net decrease, 1896 








43 PROVINCIAL BANKs, 1895— 







Increase in paid-up capital . . : : £299,798 
Decrease do. : ° . . 343,044 

—_—— £43,246 
Increase in reserve funds P ‘ ‘ ‘“ £154,092 






Decrease do. a . . 7 228,607 
acetal 74515 
4117,761 


The alterations stated in Table III. and in Table IV. 
are, as has been explained, to a great extent a matter of 
account. The increase in 1896 among the metropolitan and 
provincial banks was satisfactory. The diminution in the 
total amount of the capital of the provincial banks in 1896, 
is explained by amalgamations which place them now among 
the metropolitan and provincial banks. 










Net decrease, 1895 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE V. 


I BANK, ISLE OF MAN, 1896— 
Increase in reserve funds : . ‘i ‘ . £800 —_ 


Increase. Decrease. 


1 BANK, IsLE OF MAN, 1895— 
Increase in reserve funds ; . ‘ : - £800 — 


The banks of the Isle of Man continue building up their 
reserve funds. The increase in 1896 is the same in amount, 
as will be seen, as in 1895. 


The statement respecting the Scotch banks is as 
follows :— 


SUMMARY OF TABLE VI. 


Increase. Decrease. 
7 BANKS, SCOTLAND, 1896— 


Increase in reserve funds : ‘ £296,000 
Decrease do. . ; 114,665 


Net increase, 1896 ——- 4181,335 


6 BANKs, SCOTLAND, 1895— 
Increase in reserve funds ; : 476,759 
Decrease do. : - 8,847 


Net increase, 1895 : ; £67,912 —_ 


The diminution which was recorded in 1887 and 1888 
has altered into a movement in the other direction during 
the last seven years. The Scotch banks are slowly replacing 
the sums which, principally in the year 1878, had been 
withdrawn from their reserves. 

SUMMARY OF TABLE VII. 


5 BANKs, IRELAND, 1896— 
Increase in reserve funds e . ‘ £61,875 


Increase. Decrease. 


Increase, 1896 ; ‘ : : ‘ £61,875 


5 BANKS, IRELAND, 1895— 
Increase in paid-up capital ; : ; ; 47,980 
Increase in reserve funds = : 3 . 26,456 


Increase, 1895 F : : : : 4345436 — 


The growth of the resources of the Irish banks continues 
as for several years past. The increase, though not large, 
shows the better position of business in that country. 

We now proceed to the summary tables respecting the 
general progress in the United Kingdom. These are divided 
under the same general heads as the others :— 


Table VIII.—England and Wales. Table X.—Scotland. 
Table IX,—Isle of Man, Table XI.—Ireland. 
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The statement of the Isle of Man is given separately, as 
the banks situated there are regulated by a different banking 
law than in the other divisions of the United Kingdom. This 
legislation, we desire to repeat, is, in some respects, better 
arranged than that under which the other banks of the 
country are carried on, and in reference to this the growth of 
the reserve funds of the banks of the Isle of Man deserves 
attention. 

We have continued in these remarks the greater detail 
commenced in 1888; each division being examined into 
under the headings marked, 


A.—Movements in paid-up capital. 
B.— Do. reserve funds. 
c.—Summary of these two tables. 


By summarizing these statements, which now extend over 
the period of twenty-one years, we arrive at the following 
results :— 


MOVEMENTS IN BANKING CAPITAL, 1876-96. 





Capital. Reserves. Total Net 
Increase + or Increase + or Increase + or 
Decrease - in Decrease — in Decrease — in 

Capital paid-up. Reserve Funds. Banking Capital. 





Table VIII c.—England . | +£23,467,619 + £14,922,254 | + £38,389,873 
Do. IX c.—Isle of Man + 46,000 + 81,000 | + 127,000 
Do. Xc.—Scotland . - 488,896 4 2,212,076 | + 1,723,180 
Do. XIc.—Ireland . + 350,000 aa 345,930 | + 695,930 





+ £2353745723 + £17,561,260 | + £40,935,983 














As stated before, the main increase in banking capital 
during the twenty-one years under notice has taken place in 
England and Wales. The increase in Scotland, which now 
amounts to nearly a million-and-three-quarters, is confined to 
the reserve funds. The capital itself has not been entirely 
replaced. The arrangement followed is eminently judicious— 
the banks do not increase the capital on which dividends have 
to be paid, while they are really stronger than before through 
the additions to their reserve funds. In Ireland there is an 
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increase of more than a million between the paid-up capital 
and the reserve funds. 

Table XII. gives a general summary of the whole 
movement for the United Kingdom. While the amount 
remains practically at the same total as in 1893, an increase 
of nearly £41,000,000 throughout the whole business 
during the twenty-one years over which this examination 
extends must be regarded as a proof of strength; without 
further increase, no important development of the business 
can be expected. The rate of increase will have to revert to 
that which occurred in the earlier years included in this 
statement in order to keep matters on their proper level. 

No steps have been taken during the past year to establish 
a stronger reserve fund for the country generally, hence we 
feel it desirable to refer again to what occurred in the autumn 
of 1890, when, owing to the difficulties into which the firm of 
Messrs. Baring had fallen, the Bank of England was com- 
pelled to borrow for the time, an amount of some three 
millions sterling in gold from the Bank of France, and to 
collect gold from other quarters to strengthen its reserve. 
What occurred at that period is now matter of history. But 
nothing has been done since to protect the country against 
the recurrence of a similar risk by augmenting the “specie 
reserve.” As is well known, the “reserve” of the Bank of 
England is the only “visible” supply available to meet 
demands for gold. 

We have to repeat once more what we have said pre- 
viously on this subject. Every man engaged in banking is 
perfectly aware that though the arrangement made in 1890 
was successfully carried out then, there is no certainty that it 
would be possible to repeat the operation, even though the 
need might be greater. Further, beyond this consideration, 
can any one consider it prudent or safe, that the Bank of 
England—the central point of the financial system of the 
country which is the clearing-house of the world—should 
not continually maintain a sufficient reserve of specie to 
meet its own requirements ? 
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We are fully aware of the many delicate points con- 
nected with this matter. It includes the difficult questions 
connected with the relative position of the Bank of England 
and the other banks—the amount of the bankers’ balances 
kept with the Bank of England, the use which the Bank 
may make of those balances, and many other questions. It is 
one of the most difficult points connected with banking at the 
present day ; but the present time—when a period of anxiety 
has just been passed—is a suitable one for reminding our 
readers of this question, which is of vital importance to the 
banking interests of the country. 

The other banking institutions of the world outside 
England stand now in a totally different position from that 
which they occupied when we commenced this annual survey 
now twenty-one years since. The position of the Bank of 
England was stronger relatively then to that of the other 
great banks of Europe than it is now, while the demand likely 
to be made on it then was far smaller than may be the case 
at the present time, owing to the development of banking 
in this country in the interval. Compared with twenty years 
since there is no doubt that the deposits of the banks of the 
United Kingdom have increased £200,000,000 within that 
time. In this statement the deposits of the Colonial and 
Foreign Banks having offices in London are not included. 
These amount to a very large sum at the present date. In 
times of difficulty all the banks would look to the Bank of 
England reserve for assistance. The Bank of France, the 
Imperial Bank of Germany, and the National Banks of the 
United States, now all possess far stronger specie reserves 
than they did twenty-one years since, while the position of 
the Bank of England is, comparatively speaking, but little 
stronger. A comparison between the amounts of specie 
held in those four centres now and at that period shows this 
very clearly. We have done but little to augment our own 
reserves, while owing to the increase in banking deposits the 
demand on domestic account may at any time be infinitely 
sharper than it was then, while the demand on foreign account 


may at any time be at least as strong, probably would be far 
more severe. The figures are as follows :— 
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POSITION OF THE RESERVES OF THE BANKS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY AND OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED BANKS ON THE 
EARLIEST RETURNS IN NOVEMBER, 1876-1896. 


. BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Reserve of Notes and Coin. 
1876 . : . 19,200,000 1896 . ; « £25,400,000 


BANK OF FRANCE. 

Coin and Bullion. 
1876 . ; - 85,600,000 1896 (Gold). . £77,200,000 
» (Silver) + 49,200,000 


Total . ; . £126,400,000 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
Coin and Bullion. 
%24,500,000 1896 . 5 - £41,600,000 


New York ASSOCIATED BANKS. 
Specie and Legal Tenders. 
1876 (Specie) - 43,600,000 1896 (Specie) . 12,700,000 
» (Legal tenders) 8,500,000 » (Legaltenders) 12,100,000 


412,100,000 


The contrast between the action taken by British banks 
and banks in other countries is now striking. As compared 
with the statement we printed last year, the figures show that 
the Bank of England is not so strong now as it was then; 
the Imperial Bank of Germany and the New York banks 
hold rather smaller reserves than then, the Bank of France 
remaining on the same level as last year. An adequate 
specie -reserve is the first requirement of business security ; 
but in proportion to the banking liabilities of the country the 
reserve held by the Bank of England ‘is far smaller now than 
it was some twenty years since. While these, as just men- 
tioned, have increased about £200,000,000, the reserve of the 
Bank of England has only increased about 46,000,000. 

We must repeat what we have said before, the question 
deserves the most serious attention. There is, after all, only 
one way to form a large and sufficient reserve : to build it up 
by slow and gradual accumulation. Unless the subject is 
attended to, and a sufficient specie reserve held, the banks 
may find to their cost, when a sudden and heavy demand on 
them is made, that, owing to the absence of a sufficient reserve 
at the Bank of England, that Bank itself may not be in a 
position to provide them with the bank notes or the specie 
they may require, without a relaxation of the Bank Act, 
which is, in itself, a very serious question to entertain. 
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TABLE I.—BANKS,— 


WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 





Paid-u Paid-u 
Capita! Capital f Decrease 
as stated as stated 3 in 1896. 


Name oF Bank. 
: in 1895. in 1896. 








& 
Alexanders and Co., Limited . ‘ = . | 500,000 | The same. 25% 
Backhouse (Jonathan), and Co. : ‘ . | 250,000 { sana. hes 250,000 
Bacon, Cobbold, Tollemache and Co. ; -| 102,500 | The same. 
Bank of Bolton, Limited . ‘ : .| 278,268 330,895 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited . . [1,000,000 | The same. = _~ 
Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom "Bouverie ” 

and bo... a “yaaa } 800,000 } | and'co. Ltd, } < tai 
Barclay and Company, Limited . . a soy \ 2,000,000] 2,000,000 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited : : -| 60,000 | The same. 
Bassett, Son and Harris . ‘ ‘ : 70,000 | Pane ag 9 4 
Batten, Carne and Carnes’ Banking Co., Limited | 60,000 68,930 
Beckett’s Banks ‘ ; : -| 643,997 616,180 
Blydenstein, B. W., and Co. . | 260,000 300,000 
Blyth, Green, Jourdain and Co., Limited . . | 120,000 145,000 
Bradford Old Bank . ; - | 500,000 | The same. 
British Mutual Banking Co., Limited “ -| 52,080 | The same. 
Bucks and Oxon. Union Bank, Limited . : 80,000 | The same. 
Burton Union Bank, Limited . : . - | 130,000 | The same. 
Carlisle City and District Bank, Limited . | 100,000 | ‘withTondon |S... 100,000 
and Midland, 
Carlton Bank, Limited. ; . , -| 15,170 15,794 
Cheque Bank, Limited . * ; ; -| 84,702 86,010 
Child and Co. . ; 3 Se o - | 500,000 | The same. set ws 
Consolidated Bank, Limited . ‘ ‘ . | 800,000 { Bree persed said 800,000 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited . -| 616,250 635,540 
County of Gloucester Bank, Limited . é - | 200,000 | The same. 
Craven Bank, Limited ;. i ‘ .| 210,000 | The same. 
Cripplegate Bank, Limited ‘ 2,000 | The same. 
Derby and Derbyshire oe Company, Ld. 78,125 | The same. a iat 
oa Bank, Limited . 71,000 70,255 ma 745 

ordham Gibson and Co. { ” 
Gibson, Tuke and Gibson } : 90,000 | | and Con Lid. se 90,000 
Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited. .| 122,892 | The same. 8 a 
Goslings and Sharpe : : - | 400,000 { Poa A mgs ys § a 400,000 
Grant and Maddison’s Union Banking Con, Ld.| 112,000 | The same. ne a 
Gurney and Co., Norwich, and Associated Banks |1,000,000 { Pian Amy x 4 oe 1,000,000 
Halifax Commercial Banking Co. . : - | 150,000 | The same. ccd 
Harrod’s Stores, Limited . : ; : . | 241,100 380,950 | 139,850 

{| Amalgamated ) 

HentyandCo.. ©.  - - | $0,000) | Caphrtt'and 
Counties Bank, 
Hoare’s . . : ; -| 435,805 446,834 11,029 
Lacons, Youell and Kemp ‘ , : : 121,000 119,000 ps 
Lambton and Co. -| 706,994 724,486 17,492 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited . -| 450,000 | The same. son 





Carried forward . ‘ ‘ é aa Pe 2,316,150} 3,590,562 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1896. 





Reserve Reserve 

Fund Fund Increase | Decrease 
as stated as stated in 1896. in 1896. 
in 1895. in 1896. 


& & & & 


40,000 50,000 10,000 ia Alexanders and Co., Limited. 

aoe — a3 Bs Backhouse (Jonathan), and Co. 
20,514 22,855 2,341 es Bacon, Cobbold, Tollemache and Co. 
45,000 59,189 14,189 <a Bank of Bolton, Limited. 

561,811 563,480 1,669 Bank of Liverpool, Limited. 


se a Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie 
200,000 {| zor-Bercy |} ... | 200,000) { Barclay, Bevan, . 


NAME OF Bank. 





{ or. } 1,000,000} 1,000,000 bc Barclay and Company, Limited. 


40,308 42,494 2,186 ‘ai Barnsley Banking Co., Limited. 
Bassett, Son and Harris. 


30,000 38,930 8,930 = Batten, Carne and Carnes’ Banking Co.,Limited. 
ie ee A ' Beckett’s Banks. 
Blydenstein, B. W., and Co. 
ae a _ as Blyth, Green, Jourdain and Co., Limited. 
157,500 160,000 2,500 be Bradford Old Bank. 
21,000 22,000 1,000 oa British Mutual Banking Co., Limited. 
36,500 37,000 500 awe Bucks and Oxon. Union Bank, Limited. 
129,000 130,000 1,000 sit Burton Union Bank, Limited. 


100,000 { |totondon.ana] | 100,000) Carlisle City and District Bank, Limited. 


5,237 Nil. , 5,237| Carlton Bank, Limited. 


132,648 138,896 6,248 Cheque Bank, Limited. 
136,239 140,306 4,067 ees Child and Co. 
264,630 { Reta, inthe ee 264,630] Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
62,703 72,679 9,976 oie Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. 
171,459 178,345 6,886 ae County of Gloucester Bank, Limited. 
107,000 112,000 5,000 ce Craven Bank, Limited. 
3,272 5,273 2,001 ae Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 
37,000 37,500 500 ie Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co., Limited. 
a uae ies ee Discount Bank, Limited. 
Fordham, Gibson and Co. 
a he 7 Gibson, Tuke and Gibson 
92,000 100,000 8,000 =e Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited. 


om cv ea aa Goslings and Sharpe. 
36,500 37,000 500 Sis Grant and Maddison’s Union Banking Co., Ld. 
one ae ar Gurney and Co., Norwich, and Associated Banks 
90,000 50,000 40,000} Halifax Commercial Banking Co. 

6,107 20,092 aS Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
Henty and Co. 


Hoare’s. 

Lacons, Youell and Kemp. 

ee ies Lambton and Co. 

3,000 a Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 





1,104,478] 609,867] . . Carried forward. 














2* 
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TABLE I.—Continued—BANKS,— 
WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 








At g ne Yn 
t Incr : 
Name OF Bank. p> anal as peor) in 1896. | in 1896. 
in 1895. in 1896. 
| £ & & & 
Brought forward rere 2,316,150) 3,590,562 
Leeds Joint Stock Bank . *| 75,000 The same. sis see 
Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited 400,000 440,000 40,000 
Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Limited 114,432 | The same. rer 
London and Midland Bank, Limited . -| 983,200 | 1,054,625 71,425) ves 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited - | *605,893 ,000 we | 8,898 
London and South Western Bank, Limited 600,000 | The same. ase 
London and Universal Bank, Limited 150,000 { s saelios } 150,000 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited 225,000 | The same. 
London Banking Corporation, Limited 41,372 | The same. coped 
London Trading Bank, Limited . 16,090 17,260 1,170, 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited 800,000 | The same. a 
Martin’s Bank, Limited 500,000 | The same. | 
Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited . . 114,200 | The same. | 
Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Ld.| 470,000 | The same. eee 
Molineux, Whitfeld and Co. 100,000 \ and Con Ltd. } 100,000 
Mortlock and Co., Limited —. 100,000 | do. do. - 100,000 
North Eastern Banking Co., Limited 286,920 290,574 3,654. 
Northamptonshire Union Bank, Limited . 300,000 | The same. — 
Nottingham and Notts Banking Co., Limited 300,000 | The same. a 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited 150,000 200,000 50,000 
Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited . 150,000 | The same. a 
Parr’s Bank, Limited ; - |1,000,000 | 1,320,000 | 320,000 
( Amslgamated 
St. Barbe and Daniell 20,000 {| Capital and 20,000 
Counties Bank. \ 
Sharples, Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm. 100,000 { sents } 100,000 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank ° 250,000 | The same. 
— t ee Joint Stock Banking ) 192,000 | The same. 
Sheffield Union Banking Co., Limited 180,000 | The same. a 
Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. 140,000 { array } 140,000 
Stamford and Spalding Banking Co. ‘ 294,590 | The same. 
Swaledale and Wensleydale Banking ate 6 Th 
Limited 7 3,000 e same. 
Union Bank of Manchester, Limited 440,000 | The same. eee 
Veasey, Desborough, Bevan, Tillard and Co. 60,000 { Pam na 3 9 } 60,000 
Amalgemated 
Wheeler, Thomas and Co. 84,995 Capital and 84,995 
Counties Bank. 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Sal- 
ford Bank, Limited \ 1,000,000 The same. wae 
Woods and Co. , 328,488 319,916 es 8,572 
York City and County Banking Co., ‘Limited 454,869 4555304 435 ~~ 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited 375,000 | The same. ove 
£| 2,802,834) 4,360,022 
Net Decrease in Paid-up Capital . 1,557,188 
Net Jucrease in Reserve Funds . sae 























* These figures were taken from the Lge a balance- ~~ and included £105, “9 mcerer oe account of new shares 
hence the apparent discrepancy, 


this was partly capital and partly p 





ad not then been dealt wit 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 
IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1896. 














Reserve Reserve 
BM oun ae ye 7896. Name or Bank. 
in 1895. in 1896. 
& & & & 
pate ee 1,104,478) 609,867) . - Brought forward. 
250 750 500 oe Leeds Joint Stock Bank. 
180,000 182,000 2,000 Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited. 
146,610 148,025 1,415 Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Limited. 
700,000 750,000 50,000 London and Midland Bank, Limited. 
600,000 810,000 | 210,000 London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 
250,000 260,000 10,000 i London and South Western Bank, Limited. 
6,000 { sedated } ”" 6,000] London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
90,000 95,000 5,000 London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
5,619 5,690 71 London Banking Corporation, Limited. 
3,000 3,500 500 London Trading Bank, Limited. 
810,000 820,000 10,000 ES Manchester and County Bank, Limited. 
70,000 61,250 ae 8,750} Martin’s Bank, Limited. 
4,000 6,000 2,000 os Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited. 
470,000 | 350,000 oe 120,000) Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Ld. 
{| screenees | } ... | Molineux, Whitfeld and Co. 
20,000 | do. do. eae 20,000} Mortlock and Co., Limited 
77,500 86,000 8,500 ek North Eastern Banking Co., Limited. 
222,856 226,201 3,345 Northamptonshire Union Bank, Limited. 
39,000 45,000 6,000 Nottingham and Notts Banking Co., Limited. 
94,000 158,000 64,000 Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
151,321 156,608 5,287 Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
g00,000 | 1,320,000 | 420,000 Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
St. Barbe and Daniell. 
ae oe sss Sharples, Tuke, Lucas and Seebohm. 
135,117 135,518 401 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank. 
. {| Sheffield and Rotherham Joint Stock Banking 
114,124 114,706 582 i Co., Limited. 
50,688 52,000 1,312 Sheffield Union Banking Co., Limited. 
= i Sparrow, Tufnell and Co. 
137,072 100,000 ae 37,072] Stamford and Spalding Banking Co. 
52,000 53,000 1,000 { Swaledale and Wensleydale Banking Co., Ltd. 
170,000 185,000 15,000 Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
Veasey, Desborough, Bevan, Tillard and Co. 
Wheeler, Thomas and Co. 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford 
se | am) {| — Bank, Limited. 
se — Woods and Co. 
371,202 | The same. a York City and County Banking Co., Limited. 
218,000 223,000 5,000 Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited. 
£} 1,946,391] £801,689 














1,144,702] . 





Net Decrease in Paid-up Capital. 
Net Jucrease in Reserve Funds. 
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TABLE II.—METROPOLITAN 
WHICH HAVE STATED AN INCREASE 








| pies u pene 7 : D 
| apita apita: ncrease Vecrease 
Name oF Bank. | as oso as p accor) in 1896. in 1896. 
| in 1895. in 1896. 
| 
& & 4 & 
Alexanders and Co., Limited 5,000,000 | The same. me — 
Blydenstein, B., W. "and Co. 260,000 300,000 40,000) 


Blyth, Green, Jourdain and Co., Limited . 
British Mutual Banking Co., Limited 
Carlton Bank, Limited 

Cheque Bank, Limited 

Child and Co. : 

Cripplegate Bank, Limited 

Discount Bank, Limited . 


Goslings and Sharpe. 


Harrod’s Stores, Limited . 
Hoare’s < 


London and Universal Bank, Limited 


London Banking Corporation, Limited 
London Trading Bank, Limited 


Fifteen Metropolitan Banks 


120,000 145,000 25,000 
-| 52,080 | The same. ee 
15,170 15,794 624 
84,702 86,010 1,308 
500,000 | The same. oa 
2,000 | The same. ae rea 
71,000 70,255 ea 745 
400,000 } | now Barclay Ses 400,000 
241,100 380,950 | 139,850 
435,805 446,834 | 11,029... 
in 
150,000 { |r iuidation } 150,000 


41,372 | The same. ane 
16,090 17,260 1,170 








£218,981) £550,745 
t 





TABLE III.—METROPOLITAN AND 





Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie 

and bo. . ‘ eas . } 800,000 { and Con Ltd. } atacand 
Barclay and Company, Limited 7 a } 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Consolidated Bank, Limited 800,000 { | Anaigamatca |}... | 800,000 
London and Midland Bank, Limited -| 983,200 | 1,054,625 | - 71,425] _ ... 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited - | "605,893 600,000 nes 5,893 
London and South Western Bank, Limited ,000 | The same. sf ca 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited 225,000 | The same. 
Martin’s Bank, Limited . 500,000 | The same. 
Metropolitan Bank (of England ‘and Wales), Ld 470,000 | The same. eae 
Parr’s Bank, Limited 2 ; 11,000,000 1,320,000 | 320,000 
Williams, Deacon and Manchester and Salford} | VI, 000,000 | The same. 


Eleven Metropolitan and Provincial Banks 











£ 2,391,425) 1,605,893 





TABLE IV.—PROVINCIAL 





Fifty-three Provincial Banks 








| ... {$192,428 | 2,203,384 








TaBLE V.—BANKS,—ISLE 





Manx Bank, Limited 


| 
| 





25,000 | The same. 








* These figures were taken from the June, Sniehep balance-sheet 
this was partly capital and partly p 





, and included £ 105,893 received on account of new shares: 
had not then been dealt with, hence the apparent discrepancy. 
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IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1896. 





Reserve 
Fund 
as stated 
in 1895. 


& 


40,000 





2 1,000 
5,237 
132,648 
136,239 
3,272 


6,107 
6,000 


5,619 
3,000 


~_ 





| 





Reserve 
ane | Ce | Soe Naw oF BANK. 
in 1896. | ° 
Fa | 
50,000 10,000 Alexanders and Co., Limited. 
a con) Blydenstein, B. W., and Co. 
= a Blyth, Green, Jourdain and Co., Ltd. 
22,000 1000; .... British Mutual Banking Co., Limited. 
Nil. eis 5,237} Carlton Bank, Limited. 
138,896 6,248 ie Cheque Bank, Limited. 
140,306 4,067- Child and Co. 
5,273 2,001 Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 
ae ede Discount Bank, Limited. 
ae Goslings and Sharpe. 
20,092 13,985 Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
wee BS ae Hoare’s. 
Liquidation } ee 6,000} London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
5,690 71 London Banking Corporation, Limited. 
3,500 500 London Trading Bank, Limited. 





£37,872 | £11,237 


Fifteen Metropolitan Banks. 





PROVINCIAL BANKs. 



































Barcl Bev. Tritt Ransom, B i 
200,000 { ow Barclay 200,000 med a | van, Tritton, Ransom, Bouverie 
{ Bye @ \ 1,000,000} 1,000,000 Barclay and Company, Limited. 
264,630 | | Amalgamated | | 264,630] Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
700,000 750,000 50,000 London and Midland Bank, Limited. 
600,000 810,000 | 210,000 London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 
250,000 260,000 10,000 London and South Western Bank, Limited. 
90,000 95,000 5,000 wae London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
70,000 61,250 as 8,750) Martin’s Bank, Limited. 
470,000 350,000 = 120,000} Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Ld. 
900,000 1,320,000 | 420,000 oe Parr’s Bank, Limited. 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford 
440,000 460,000 20,000 eee { Bank, Limited. 
£/1,715,000; 593,380) . Eleven Metropolitan and Provincial Banks, 
BANKS. 
193,519 | 197,072 Fifty-three Provincial Banks. 
OF MAN. 
8,000 | 800 | Manx Bank, Limited. 


7,200 














ait NE RO 
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TaBLE VI.—BANKS,— 
WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 























ner up on u ‘ D 
ncrease ecrease 
Name oF Bank. as > are Pe meme in 1896. | in 1896. 
in 1895. in 1896. 
& & & 
British Linen Co. . 1,250,000 | The same. ee ae 
Caledonian Banking Co., Limited 150,000 | The same. 
Clydesdale Bank, Limited e 1,000,000 | The same. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited 1,000,000 | The same. 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited . 1,000,000 | The same. 
North of Scotland Bank, Limited 400,000 | The same. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited 1,000,000 | The same. 
a 
Net /ucrease in Reserve Funds . 
TaBLE VII—BANKS,— 
Belfast Banking Co., Limited 400,000 | The same. 
Hibernian Bank, Limited . 500,000 | The same. 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited 200,000 | The same. 
National Bank, Limited 1,500,000 | The same. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited 540,000 | The same. 


Increase in Reserve Funds 




















PROGRESS OF BANKING CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS 
TABLE VIII A—ENGLAND AND WALES.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 


























Year. Increase. Decrease. ts + Toman ” 
& & 4 
1876 892,917 ae + 892,917 
1877 560,524 30,820 * 529,704 
1878 574,289 988,860 = 414,571 
1879 1,234,661 345,267 + 889,304 
1880 1,990,894 393,836 + 1,597,058 
1881 610,598 566,622 + 43,976 
1882 834,663 186,663 + 648,000 
1883 1,938,430 584,298 + 1,354,132 
1884 2,141,047 949,121 + 1,191,926 
1885 1,678,310 732,409 + 945,901 
1886 {183,180 5,548 + 177,632 
1887 '120,756 153,262 - 32,506 
1888 420,133 330,000 + 90,133 
1889 2,388,205 1,681,459 + 706,746 
1890 2,021,285 455,116 + 1,566,169 
1891 9,963,555 381,250 + 9,582,305 
1892 7,672,232 1,711,759 + 5,960,473 
1893 796,623 1,231,276 - ~ 434,653 
1894 277,941 1,096,976 — 819,035 
1895 1,047,150 498,044 + 549,106 
1896 2,802,834 4,300,022 — 1,557,188 
40,150,227 16,682,608 + 23,467,619 
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SCOTLAND. 
IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1896. 
Reserve Reserve 
Fund Fund Increase | Decrease 
as stated as stated in 1896. | in 1896. Name oF Bank. 
in 1895. in 1896. 
er 2 ee a ee & peers _ a 
1,400,000 | 1,500,000 | 100,000 ES British Linen Co. 
69,000 70,000 1,000, _... | Caledonian Banking Co., Limited 
545,000 | 430,335 114,665) Clydesdale Bank, Limited. 

675,000 800,009 125, 3000; sad Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
785,000 820,000 35, 000, National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
75,000 100,000 25,000 ee North of Scotland Bank, Limited. 
505,000 515,000 10,000) ney Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

£296,000 £114,665 
| £181,335] . . Net /ucrease in Reserve Funds. 
IRELAND. 
411,309 418,265 6,956 Belfast Banking Co., Limited. 
os 25,000 25,000 | Hibernian Bank, Limited. 
173,500 180,000 6,500 | Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. 
286,581 300,000 13,419 National Bank, Limited. 
220,000 230,000 10,000 Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited. 
£61,875 & =i . Increase in Reserve Funds 








AMONG THE BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1896. 
TABLE VIII 8B.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—RESERVE FuNDs. 




















Year. Increase. | Decrease. | oe ee al 
z | Z | F 
1876 1,086,068 161,375 | + 924,693 
1877 912,448 59,000 | + — 853,448 
1878 963,402 3531304 + 610,098 
1879 782,609 473:777 | i 308,832 
1880 1,626,703 235,760 + 1,390,943 
1881 571,381 143,517 + 427,864 
1882 732,489 380,272 + 352,217 
1883 1,276,406 229,636 + 1,046,770 
1884 1,234,920 291,390 | + 943,530 
1885 1,286,083 410,371 + 875,712 
1886 272,081 138,097 + 133,984 
1887 309,440 149,328 | + 160,112 
1888 463,471 101,946 + 361,525 
1889 1,760,800 1,312,472 | + 448,328 
1890 1,448,314 374,368 | + 1,073,946 
1891 1,710,545 212,888 | + 1,497,657 
1892 2,168,354 704,758 | + 1,463,596 
1893 867,570 308,755 | + 558,815 
1894 784,413 374,758 | + 409,655 
1895 344,276 408,449 |- 64,173 | 
1896 . 1,946,391 801,689 | + 1,144,702 | 
| 
22,548,164 7,625,910 | + 14,922,254 
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TABLE VIII c.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—SUMMARY OF PAID-uUP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVE FUuNDs. 
































| + Increase + Increase, Total Net 
| Year. or — Decrease in Capital | or — Decrease in Reserve + Increase, 
paid up und. or — Decrease. 
| & & & 
1876 + 892,917 + 924,693 + 1,817,610 
| 1877 + 529,704 + 853,448 + 1,383,152 
| 1878 ' - 414,571 + 610,098 + 195,527 
1879 + 889,394 + 308,832 + 1,198,226 
1880 + 1,597,058 + — 1,390,943 + 2,988,001 
1881 2 + 43,976 + 427,864 + 471,840 
1882 + 648,000 + 352,217 + 1,000,217 
1883 + 1,354,132 + 1,046,770 + 2,400,902 
1884 + 1,191,926 + 943,530 + 2,135,456 
1885 3 + 945,901 7 875,712 + 1,821,613 
1886 + 177,632 + 133,984 + 311,616 
| 1887 - 32,506 + 160,112 + 127,606 
1888 * ot 90,133 + 361,525 + 451,658 
| 1889 5 + 706,746 + 448,328 + 1,155,074 
1890 6 + 1,566,169 + 1,073,946 + 2,640,115 
| 1891 7 + 9,582,305 + 1,497,657 4+ 11,079,962 
| 1892 5 + 5,960,473 + 1,463,596 + 7,424,069 
| 1893 9 = — 434,053 + 558,815 + 124,162 
| 1894 10 = 819,035 + 409,655 - 409,380 
| 1895 It + 549,106 = 64,173 + 484,933 
| 1896 — 1,557,188 + 1,144,702 - 412,486 
+ 23,467,619 + 14,922,254 + 38,389,873 
1. 1878. See Note 1, € 31. q " » o 
2. 1881, See Note 3, i >. 7 os Foo z aoa .. 
3. 1885. See Note 4, page 31. g. 1893. See Note 11, page 31. 
4. 1888. See Note 6, page 31. 10. 1894. See Note 12, page 31. 
5. 1889. See Note 7, page 31. 11. 1€95. See Note 13, page 31. 
6. 1890, See Note 8, page 31. 
TaBLE IX A.—IsLE OF MAN.—PAID-uP CAPITAL. 
Year. Increase Decrease. Net + F nero * 
& & & 
1876 1,900 ae + 1,900 
1877 an ee 
1878 ae sa 
1879 6,004 + 6,004 
1880 ae uit 
1881 
1882 yas co 
1883 25,000 + 25,000 
1884 oe ae 
1885 
1886 
1887 eit ae 
1888 ai on 
1889 13,096 + 13,096 
1890 wes ae 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
46,000 + 4,600 
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TABLE IX B.—ISLE OF MAN.—RESERVE FUNDS. 

















Year, Increase. Decrease. gy Beir or 
& ra Zz 
1876 4,550 eee + 4,550 
1877 990 + 990 
1878 2,900 + 2,900 
rhe 14,695 + 14,695 
1880 1,865 eee + 1,865 
1881 2,000 tee | + 2,000 
1882 7,000 | + 7,000 
1883 2,000 + 
1884 2,100 + 2,100 
1885 800 | + 
= 1,450 | + 1,450 
1887 1,500 | nm 1,500 
oo 1,650 | + 1,650 
_ a tl + 22,300 
<a 800 | + 800 
—_ 800 + 800 
1892 5,800 as 5,800 
1893 5,800 + 8,800 
1894 400 + 400 
1895 800 | + $00 
1896 800 + 800 
81,000 + 81,000 

















TaBLE IX c.—IsLE OF MAN.—SUMMARY OF PaID-uP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 

















FUNDs. 
+ Increase + Increase. 
Year. or — Decrease in Capi = ag Total + Increase or 
: —.. Capital or a Reserve Sen ig 
& & Z 

1876 + 1,900 + 4,550 + 6,450 
1877 oe + 990 + 990 
1878 me + 2,900 + 2,900 
1879 + 6,004 + 14,695 + 20,699 
1880 ne + 1,865 + 1,865 
1881 + 2,000 + 2,000 
1882 ose + 7,000 + 7,000 
1883 + 25,000 + 2,000 + 27,000 
1884 wee + 2,100 + 2,100 
1885 “$ + 
1886 + 1,450 + 1,450 
1887 a + 1,500 + 1,500 
1888 is + 1,650 + 1,650 
1889 + 13,096 + 22,300 + 35,396 
1890 — + 800 + 800 
1891 4 800 4s 800 
1892 + 5,800 + 5,800 
1893 + 5,800 + 5,800 
1894 + 400 + 490 
1895 + 800 + 800 
1896 + 800 + 800 

+ 46,000 + 81,000 + 127,000 
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TABLE X A.—SCOTLAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 
























































Year. | Increase. | Decrease. on 4 ee ~ 
4 | & 
1876 255,104 | ie + 255,104 
1877 320 a + 320 
1878 pee | 999,820 - 999,820 
1879 diate av ate 
1880 re = 
1881 4,041 + 4,041 
1882 5,500 | aie + 5,500 
1883 me | 4,041 - 4,041 
1884 se oom 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 ads dos 
1892 250,000 + 250,000 
1893 as | ae 
1894 
1895 
1896 
51 4,965 t 003,86 t = 488,896 
TABLE X B.—SCOTLAND.—RESERVE FUNDS. 
Year, Increase. | Decrease. oe oem S 
| | ° 
1876 40,712 87,000 - 46,288 
1877 462,571 | ome + 462,571 
1878 323,085 | 450,000 - 126,015 
1879 86,839 | 30,847 + 55,992 
1880 4,770 | 8,194 * 3,424 
1881 92,550 “a + 92,550 
1882 396,786 | + 396,786 
1883 174,746 | + 174,746 
1884 94,466 wee + 94,466 
1885 9,179 4,872 + 45307 
1886 15,539 1,899 + 13,640 
1887 37:934 145,000 - 107,066 
1888 38,598 200,000 - 161,402 
1889 55,167 dee + 55,167 
1890 124,167 + 124,167 
1891 137,351 + 137,351 
1892 647,219 + 647,219 
1893 85,425 we + 85,425 
1894 79,723 17,086 + 62,637 
1895 76,759 8,847 + 67,912 
1896 296,000 114,665 + 181,335 
3,280,486 1,068,410 + 2,212,076 
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TABLE X C.—SCOTLAND.—SUMMARY OF PAID-uP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS. 









































+ Increase + Increase | Total Net + Increase 
Year. or—Decrease in Capital | or— Decrease in Reserve or — Decrease 
paid up. | Fund. | in Banking Capital. 
& 4 & & 
1876 + 255,104 - 46,288 + 208,816 
1877 + 320 + 462,571 + 462,891 
1878 i= 999,820 - 126,015 - 1,125,835 
1879 oo ¥ 55,992 * 55,992 
1880 ae - 3,424 - 35424 
1881 + 4,041 + 92,550 + 96,591 
1882 + 5,500 + 396,786 + 402,286 
1883 - 4,041 + 174,746 | + 170,705 
1884 oe + 94,466 + 94,466 
1885 + 4,307 | + 4,307 
1886 + 13,640 + 13,640 
1887 - 107,066 - 107,066 
1888 - 161,402 - 161,402 
1889 + 55,167 + 55,167 
1890 + 124,167 + 124,167 
1891 ses + 137,351 + 137,351 
1892 + 250,000 + 647,219 + 897,219 
1893 oe + 85,425 + 85,425 
1894 + 62,637 + 62,637 
1895 + 67,912 + 67,912 
1896 + 181,335 + 181,335 
- 488,896 + 2,212,076 | + 1,723,180 
1. 1878, The City of Glasgow Bank failed 2nd October, 1878, with Capital = .. 1,000,000 
eserve Fund pi ee 450,000 
41,450,000 
TABLE XI A.—IRELAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 
Year. Increase. D | Net + Increase or 
° . ecrease. | — Decrease, 
Fa Z | Z 
1876 ao eon | ees 
1877 50,000 | + 50,000 
1878 coe oes 
1879 ee — 
1880 143,667 + 143,667 
1881 31,333 + 31,333 
1882 sie “amy 
1883 $3,095 + 83,095 
1884 75,675 see + 75,675 
1885 109,605 525,000 — 415,395 
1886 174,391 oe + 174,391 
1887 14,360 + 14,360 
1888 16,717 + 16,717 
1889 26,157 + 26,157 
1890 100,000 + 100,000 
1891 se eae 
1892 5,360 + 5,360 
1893 7,953 + 75953 
1894 28,707 + 28,707 
1895 7,980 + 7,980 
1896 at ae 
875,000 525,000 + 350,000 
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Net + Increase or 








Year. Increase. | Decrease. — Siecvesn. 
a Z : 

1876 11,352 135,937 — 124,585 
1877 114,093 oni + 114,093 
1878 29,521 48,596 - — 19,375 
1879 83,755 57,500 + 26,255 
1880 15,000 53:904 - 38,904 
1881 159,636 2,553 + 157,083 
1882 4,135 318,292 - 314,157 
1883 135,628 84,383 + 51,245 
1884 99,820 | 107,000 - 7,180 
1885 38,094 | 204,020 - 165,926 
1886 42,839 | eee + 42,839 
1887 45,274 + 45,274 
1888 37,801 wr + 37,801 
1889 56,815 19,000 + 37,815 
1890 112,592 ‘saa + 112,592 
1891 35,065 2,102 + 32,963 
1892 167,699 sa + 167,699 
1893 57:493 ee + _ 57.493 
1894 76,759 32,185 + 44,574 
1895 26,456 oes + 26,456 
1896 61,875 + 61,875 

1,411,702 1,065,772 + 345,930 

















TABLE XI c.—IRELAND.—SUMMARY OF PaAID-uP CAPITAL AND 


RESERVE FUNDS. 





+ Increase, 


+ Increase, 


Net + Increase, 




















1. 1885. The Munster Bank failed rsth July. 





Year. or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve or— Decrease 
paid up. Fund. in Banking Capital. 
& & 4 
1876 ae - 124,585 - 124,585 
1877 + 50,000 + 114,093 + 164,093 
1878 ss — 19,375 - 19,375 
1879 me + 26,255 + 26,255 
1880 + 143,667 — — 38,904 + 104,763 
1881 + 31,333 + 157,083 + 188,416 
1882 ait — 314,157 — 314,157 
1883 + 83,095 + 51,245 + 134,340 
1884 + 75,675 sa 7,180 * 68,495 
1885 1 — 415,395 - 165,926 - 581,321 
1886 + 174,391 + 42,839 + 217,230 
1887 + 14,360 + 45,274 + 59,634 
1888 + 16,717 + 37,801 + 54,518 
1889 + 26,157 + 37,815 + 63,972 
1890 + 100,000 + 112,592 + 212,592 
1891 a + 32,963 + 32,963 
1892 + 5,360 + 167,699 + 173,059 
| 1893 + 7;953 + 57,493 + 65,446 
| 1894 + 28,707 + 44,574 + 73,281 
| 1895 + 7,980 + 26,456 + 34,436 
1896 ae + 61,875 + 61,875 
' 
| + — 350,000 + 345,930 + 695,930 
| 
| 
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TABLE XII.—GENERAL SUMMARY—UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1896. 
(The word Capital in this table is used as referring to both Capital and Reserve Funds.] 












































| England and Wales | Isle of Man. Scotland. Ireland. 
| play a 
Year.| 4 Increase in + sae a in| + tae on pd alt bo om on ~ | Capital in the coun- 
Banking Capital. Capital Banking Capital. | Banking Capital. try generally. 
4 & & & & 
1876 + 1,817,610 + 6,450 + 208,816 —- 124,585 + 1,908,291 
1877 | + 1,383,152 + 990 + 462,891 + 164,093 + 2,011,126 
1878 14 195,527 + 2,900 | ?- 1,125,835 - 19,375 - 946,783 
1879 + 1,198,226 + 20,699 + 55,992 + 26,255 + 1,301,172 
1880 + 2,988,001 + 1,865 - 39424 + 104,763 + 3,091,205 
1881 3 4 471,840 + 2,000 + 96,591 + 188,416 + 758,847 
1882 | + 1,000,217 + 7,000 + 402,286 - 314,157 + 1,095,346 
1883 | +- 2,400,902 | + 27,000/ + 170,705 | + 134349 | + 2,732,947 
1884 | + 2,135,456 | + 2,100| + 94,466] + 68,495 + 2,300,517 
1885 | 44- 1,821,613 + + 4,307 | °- 581,321 + 1,245,399 
1886 | + 311,616 + 1,450 + 13,640 + 217,230 + 543,930 
1887 | + 127,606 + 1,500 - 107,066 + 59,634 + 81,674 
1888 | &+ 451,658 + 1,650 - 161,402 + 54,518 + 346,424 
1889 | 7+ 1,155,074 | + 35,396} + 55,167) + 63,972 | + 1,309,609 
| 1890 | 8+ 2,640,115 + 800 + 124,167 + 212,592 + 2,977,674 
| 1891 | 9+ 11,079,962 + 800 | + 137,351 + 32,963 + 11,251,076 
| 1892 + 7,424,069 | + 5,800] + 897,219} + 173,059 | + 8,500,147 
1893 | U+ 124,162 + 5,800 + 85,425 + 65,446 + 280,833 
| 1894 |17- 409,380 | + 400) + 62,637) + 73,281 - 273,062 
1895 “+ 484,933 | + 800] + 67,912 | + 34436 | + 588,081 
| 1896 | — 412,486 + 800 + 181,335 + 61,875 - 168,476 
| + 38,389,873 | + 127,000) + 1,723,180 | + 695,930 | + 40,935,983 
Capital and 
Reserve. 
£ 
1.—1878. West of England Bank Failure . : ; ‘ ; 906,666 
2.—1878. City of Glasgow Bank failed 2 October, 1878 : . : - | 1,450,000 
3-—1881. Midland Banking Company wound up ; 255,000 
4.—1885. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. formed into Joint Stock Company - | 1,500,000 
5.—1885. Munster Bank failed 15th July, 1885 . - | 725,000 
6.—1888. Grant & Maddison’s Union Banking Company formed : : 100,000 
7.—1889. The following Firms formed into Joint Stock Companies :— | 
Bolitho, Foster, Coode& Co. . 3 . «© «~~ ~~~ | ~— 250,000 
Garfit, Claypon & Co. . . ° : ‘ 2 . | 250,000 
Mortlock & Co. . ; . : 115,000 
8.—1890. The following Firms formed into ‘Joint Stock Companies : — 
Batten, Carne & Carne ; ; ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ x 90,000 
John Stuart &€o. . e 3 = 3 ‘ é - | 200,000 
| Melville, Fickus & Co. ? ; ; . | 100,000 
Berwick, Lechmere & Co. published accounts : 150,000 
| 9.—1891. Publication of accounts by private firms with Capital and Reserve | | 5,650,394 
| 10.—1892. Publication of accounts by private firms with Capital and Reserve | 5,614,811 
Coutts & Co. formed into Joint Stock Company ; . | 1,000,000 
| 11.—1893. Imperial Bank, Ltd., paid off by London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. 875,000 
| 12.—1894. The following Banks were absorbed by other Banks without | 
any increase of Capital :— | 
| Croxon, Jones & Co., Limited | 35,000 
| Hull Banking Company, Limited . | 300,000 
| Preston Union Bank, Limited el 40,000 
Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co. . . | 400,000 
| 13.—1895. The following Banks appear for the first time :— 
| Harrod’s Stores, Limited . - | 247,207 
| Blyth, Greene, Jourdain & Co., Limited : | 120,000 
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@G@ayT IS generally assumed that economics is a science. 
#4 Professors compose tomes on the subject, statesmen 
appeal to them gravely, the man in the street quotes 
scraps from them, and boys and even girls are forced to 
acquire a smattering of them at school. Business 
men, however, to whom the science, if it has any right to the 
name, should be a matter of supreme importance, habitually shrug 
their shoulders at its arguments and neglect the perusal of its doc- 
trines_ A story is told of a jobber in the American railroad market, 
who, on being informed that the persistent violation of economic laws 
by the United States must precipitate a crisis sooner or later, replied, 
“‘T don’t care a rap about economic laws—I’ve seen some very good 
buying of Milwaukees, and it’s good enough to follow.” And a 
clerk in a bank at Oxford, who was once taken, very much against 
his will, by some undergraduates to hear a lecture by a professor of 
political economy, remarked at the conclusion, “ Well, I don’t think 
that fellow would be much good with a ledger.” 

Such merely empirical reasons for the contempt of economics on 
the part of those who are practically engaged with its subject-matter 
carry their answers with them, but it is evident that there must be 
something wrong with the science that deals with man as a wealth- 
acquiring animal, if those who are specially employed in the business 
of acquiring wealth can acquire large fortunes without even reading 
a text-book of political economy. The economist will, of course, 
immediately retort that practical business is a matter of economic art, 
not science, and that it is possible for a science to be developed to 
perfection long before the innumerable qualifications and modifications 
are classified that have to be applied to its doctrines before they can 
be transformed into the working rules of an art. This distinction 
between a science and an art is merely a hair-splitting refinement 
evolved by theoretical logicians. It is not supported by the usage of 
ordinary language, nor by the actual facts of life. An engineer is 
not a man of science only while he is studying mechanics, and does 
not blossom into an artist when he begins to build a bridge. Dr. Koch 
is a scientist, and yet he has just been despatched on a mission to 
South Africa with the very practical object of investigating the causes 
of rinderpest. It is obvious that a science that does not contain in 
itself the art, or practical application, of its doctrines is merely a 
theme for professional logomachies and undergraduate prize-essays, 
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and is a waste of time as far as the furtherance of human welfare is 
concerned. The fact is so generally recognised in the affairs of every- 
day life, that we constantly speak of purely active functions, such as 
golf, football or cookery, being developed into a science. 

Since, however, appeals to the usage of every-day language are 
always stigmatised as shallow and merely popular arguments by 
those whose case they do not suit, let us judge economics in the light 
of some more respectable definition of the word science. Dr. Johnson 
describes science as “ certainty grounded on demonstration,” but this 
definition involves the further questions of what we mean by (1) cer- 
tainty, and (2) demonstration. Moreover, since the lexicographer 
also defines a stock-jobber as “a low wretch who gets money by 
buying and selling shares in the funds,” his authority will hardly be 
accepted by the readers of a City magazine. The late Professor 
Froude threw more light on the matter when he pointed out that a 
subject may be said to enter the scientific stage “‘ when facts enough 
have been collected to furnish a basis for conjectural explanation, and 
when conjectures have so far ceased to be utterly vague that it is 
possible in some degree to foresee the future by them.” Again, 
Buckle, the historian of civilization, has remarked that “ considering 
the very long period during which physiology has been studied, it is 
remarkable how little the physiologists have contributed towards the 
great and final object of all science, namely, the power of predicting 
events;” and also that Montesquieu “ failed in conceiving what is 
the final object of every scientific inquiry, namely, the power of foretelling 
the future.” 

Having thus arrived at a sound working principle by which we 
can differentiate a science from other forms of learning, we have only 
to apply it to economics. In other words, we need only ask whether 
any reader of this journal would dream of consulting an economist if 
he wanted to know what will be the price of Consols or the figure of 
the Bank rate, or the price of copper, or the gold premium at Buenos 
Ayres, this day week, or this day four weeks, or this day twelve 
months; and whether any bucket-shop tipster would increase his 
clientele by advertising that he kept a professor of political economy 
on the premises for the express purpose of furnishing forecasts to 
customers who called to consult him ? 

All this, no doubt, is absurdly empirical and superficial, but any 
science worthy of the name should be able to stand a purely empirical 
test : an economic pundit, if asked to state the figure of the bank rate 
this day year, would be ready enough, if he had ever heard of the 
bank rate, to expound at great length the probability of its standing 
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at such and such a point under given circumstances and with all rights 
to unexpected variations reserved, and he would probably then claim 
that he had fulfilled the requirements of Froude’s and Buckle’s defini- 
tion by making a forecast. But it will probably be admitted that his 
opinion in the matter would not be nearly so valuable as that of at 
least a score of practical business men whom one could name; and 
further, that the forecast would be hedged about by so many hypotheses, 
conditions and reservations, that it would end by being an enormously 
complicated conditional sentence, instead of the downright categorical 
statement of what must and will happen, which is, as we may fairly 
assume, the only true test of scientific certainty. It must be added, 
moreover, that some economists—or economic writers—would, if thus 
appealed to, fill the City with Homeric laughter by their sheer 
ignorance of the bank rate and its functions. At least, a writer, whose 
name is suppressed for obvious reasons, has recently written a very 
large book on Money and Social Problems, and so may be supposed 
to claim the title of economist. In the course of his work he actually 
states that the price of gold “ is indicated in the United Kingdom by 
the advertised discount rate of the Bank of England.” 

This is, no doubt, an extreme case of economic ignorance on the 
part of one who has presumed to air his views on an economic 
subject in a volume of 350 pages, but the unfortunate fact remains 
that it is only a case of er pede Herculem, and that economics is 
habitually treated by doctrinaires for doctrinaires. Works on the 
subject are generally written by men who have never seen a bill of 
exchange, and probably have to be taught by their secretaries how 
to cross a cheque, and, as long as this is so, the contempt of the 
ordinary business man for professional lucubrations on economic 
subjects is justified to a great extent. The profoundest study of 
abstruse theories, and the most persistent contemplation of an ideal 
economic world, in which principles are carefully abstracted from all 
the thousand-and-one actualities which defeat or cover their action 
in real life, is worse than useless without practical knowledge of the 
world of economic reality. But this the professors will not see. They 
are so busy with the law of diminishing returns, marginal utility and 
the line of least sacrifice, that the intensely interesting study of such 
a genuine actuality as the London money market escapes their 
notice. The gentleman whose extraordinary views concerning the 
bank rate were quoted above thought it necessary to apologize for 
calling his reader’s attention to the money market, and described it 
condescendingly as ‘‘a rather homely and commonplace subject, but 
after all a fine field, within which principles of righteousness may be 
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advantageously applied”—and within which, we may add with 
Hamlet, “there are more things than are dreamt of in your” 
economy. 

This divorce of economic theory from practical commerce is a 
lamentable fact now that all over the world economic considerations 
are becoming the most potent political and social factor. An 
American writer has well said that “The issue of the present and 
immediate future—and the subject with which the historic muse 
most concerns herself—is the best means of developing the possibilities 
of individual and national life. This issue is essentially an economic 
one, and the history of economic development must, in the very 
nature of events, be in future the principal study of practical thinkers 
and workers.” This being so, there is more reason to deplore the 
days of Ricardo, Gilbart and Bagehot, men who brought practical 
business experience, coupled with abundance of theoretical subtlety 
and acumen, and a gift of clear expression, to bear on economic 
subjects. There are plenty of business men nowadays with all the 
necessary gifts, but these are only made use of when some rare emer- 
gency calls them out. One of the strongest, clearest and most 
effective answers to the bimetallist argument was composed by a 
London banker, but the field of economic study is now flooded so 
deeply with theories, abstractions and phantasies, that practical men 
are naturally deterred from wading over it. 

As it is, economics is so far from being a science that it is prac- 
tically a matter of taste. The wildest theories and the most hare- 
brained schemes of social and economic reconstruction can be, and 
are continually, based on the writings of economists whose works 
have been placed on a pedestal and dubbed classics. The bold blades 
of the Fabian Society have turned this fact to good account, and are 
always ready with a glib quotation, written with tongue in cheek, 
from the standard economists in support of their most light-hearted 
schemes for turning society upside down. Karl Marx, perhaps the 
most influential Socialist writer who has attacked the present organi- 
zation of society, based, as is well-known, his famous doctrines on 
Adam Smith’s unfortunate assertion, that ‘‘ Labour is the real measure 
of the exchangeable value of all commodities.” It is needless to say 
that the Wealth of Nations supplies the refutation of this doctrine, 
and it is equally useless to point this fact out to Socialists, for they 
can fairly retort that since the father of economics has written two 
contradictory passages they are at liberty to choose whichever they 
like as a basis for their arguments. Locke, Petty, and other econo- 
mists based value on labour, little dreaming of the corollary which 
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keen er parte dialecticians would twist out of this doctrine; but 
litera scripta manet, and hence it is that honest citizens are so 
often bemazed by hearing schemes, which they regard as organized 
robbery and confiscation, gravely supported by quotations from those 
whom they have been brought up to reverence as economically inspired. 
In short, value and its definition, which ought to be the basis of the 
science, are still so hazily understood by its votaries that the writer 
whose new theory of the bank rate was referred to above, was capable 
of maintaining that “the standard of value must be found, not in 
gold alone, nor in labour, but that which is produced by labour and 
makes for life.” 

The bimetallic controversy is another example of the futility of 
economics as a science. The currency question is obviously a merely 
technical problem, which could not be a problem for a moment if 
anything like a water-tight science ruled over the domain of life in 
which it arose. As it is, both sides can appeal to the science as a basis 
for their glaringly divergent views. The bimetallists, like the socialists, 
find plenty of economic support for a doctrine which the common- 
sense of the City has repudiated, number some very distinguished 
economists among their host, and have often, it must be confessed, 
won cheap dialectical triumphs from their complete command of the 
jargon of this so-called science. Practical men of business, when 
confronted with the fact that economists of high standing are in favour 
of bimetallism, generally reply with a comprehensive and very eloquent 
smile ; but this is not a danger to be smiled away, since there is a 
growing tendency to drag such questions into the arena of partizan 
politics, and our enlightened electorate has not yet grasped the fact 
that there are few economic heresies that cannot be supported by 
isolated texts from the economic scriptures. Practice, however, is 
always stronger than theory, as that redoubtable theorizer, Carlyle, 
has told in one of the most illuminative passages in Past and Present. 
‘“* How one loves,” he says, “‘ to see the burly figure of him, this thick- 
skinned, seemingly opaque, perhaps sulky, almost stupid man of 
practice, pitted against some light adroit man of theory, all equipt 
with clear logic, and able anywhere to give you why for wherefore ! 
The adroit man of theory, so light of movement, clear of utterance, 
with his bow full-bent and quiver full of arrow-arguments—surely he 
will strike down the game, transfix everywhere the heart of the 
matter ; triumph everywhere, as he proves that he shall and must do? 
To your astonishment, it turns out oftenest No! The cloudy-browed, 
thick-soled, opaque practicality, with no logic utterance, in silence 
mainly, with here and there a low grunt or growl, has in him what 
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transcends all logic-utterance: a congruity with the unuttered. . 

The man of theory twangs his full-bent bow: Nature’s fact ought to 
fall stricken, but does not: his logic-arrow glances from it as from a 
scaly dragon, and the obstinate fact keeps walking its way.” And 
later in the same chapter—on the English—the philosopher tells us 
that “not the least admirable quality of Bull is, after all, that of 
remaining insensible to logic.” These words were written some forty 
years ago, but it may perhaps be hoped that the smattering of 
education which has been in the meantime rammed down Bull's 
throat has not altogether swamped his natural capacity for dis- 
tinguishing between a plausibly constructed syllogism and a fact based 
on “congruity with the unuttered.” 

As to the value of economics as a practical guide, it can be 
impeached out of the mouth of one of the most learned economists 
alive. No one has studied a wider range of economic literature than 
Mr. Dunning MacLeod, who also brings to bear on it an intellect 
trained in legal subtleties, shrewd Scottish common-sense, and a 
certain amount of business experience. In his recently issued History 
of Economics we find remarks such as—“ It is such fatuous doctrines 
as these (referring to one supported by Say, Malthus, and McCulloch 
among others) which led a good many persons to say, with only too 
much truth, that economics is only a mass of clotted nonsense.” 

This language is, of course, too forcible to be convincing, but it is 
after all only a quotation from the hasty opinions of a “good many 
persons.” Mr. MacLeod is more temperate, though no less severe, in his 
interesting account of his own first plunge into economic literature. 
When he began to study Adam Smith, Ricardo and Mill, “I had not, 
he says, “the slightest idea what the science of economics was. I 
expected to find treatises on a science somewhat of the nature of 
those on physical science, to which I was accustomed. Being perfectly 
familiar in practice with all the subjects which these works treated 
about, I can hardly express the disappointment I felt at reading them. 
It was true that they had done immense services in clearing away old 
prejudices and impediments to trade, but for the purpose of describing 
the actual principles and mechanism of commerce they were absolutely 
worthless. They were merely a chaos of confusion and contradictions. 
They were utterly unable to give any true scientific definitions; or if 
they sometimes did hit upon a good definition, they were unable to 
adhere to it. They never made any attempt to give any exposition 
of the actual facts of business, as treatises on science are bound to do, 
They were in flat contradiction to themselves and to each other in 
every single point. In fact, they were in no sense a science, but the 
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butchery of a science.” Here we have the deliberate verdict of an 
inquirer who has rummaged economic literature with a persistency 
and devoured its doctrines with an avidity that are rare in these 
days of superficial study, and is also well acquainted with science in 
its other forms. And he dubs economics “not a science, but the 
butchery of a science.” 

Mr. MacLeod conceives, however, that economics may be made 
into a science if only it is treated properly. ‘I saw,” he continues, 
“that the greatest opportunity that had come to any man since the 
days of Galileo had come to me,and I then determined to devote 
myself to the construction of a real science of economics on the 
model of the already established physical sciences.” Has he done 
so, and will his economic science stand the test of fact? Two pages 
later he says, “‘ My experience in banking had brought to my know- 
ledge a fact which, as far as I am aware, has never been stated in 
any book ; it was never mentioned in evidence before any committee, 
nor in the debates in Parliament. It was this: ‘ That when the rate 
of discount in two markets differs by more than sufficient to defray 
the cost of sending bullion from one to the other, bullion flows from 
the market where discount is lower to where it is higher.’” Mr. 
MacLeod is fully justified in being proud of this momentous 
discovery, and no one acquainted with banking practice would dream 
of denying that, as a working rule, it is of first-class utility. But 
when we consider it as a scientific law, and therefore beyond the 
range of the momentary caprices of countervailing conditions, and 
absolutely true under all circumstances, it does not work. Everyone 
knows that the rate of discount of the Bank of France has stood at 
2 per cent. all through these months of stringency in London; 
whereas, the Bank of England’s rate went up to 2% per cent. early 
in September, and has stood at 4 per cent. since October 22nd. And 
if it be objected that it is the market rate that influences exchanges, 
it must be admitted that the market rate in London has averaged at 
least 50 per cent. higher than that of Paris, which has been steady, 
just below or level with the official rate. And yet bullion has not 
flowed from Paris to London; on the contrary, the French exchange 
has never even threatened such a movement. 

This fact does not, of course, invalidate Mr. MacLeod’s discovery 
as a first-class working, rule-of-thumb trade maxim, but it shows that 
even the principles laid down by an economist who clearly saw all 
the faults of his predecessors, and started with the deliberate intention 
of raising economics to a scientific level, cannot be regarded as 
inexorable laws to which there can be no exception ; in other words, 
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we are not yet within the region of science. Mr. MacLeod, of 
course, could easily furnish the reasons which had prevented the 
working of his principle on this occasion, without really impairing its 
practical value. But there is no intention to suggest that the prin- 
ciple is invalidated, only that, circumstances being against it, it did 
not work, and so fell short of earning the title of a scientific law. 
These last few months, however, have been fatal to several appar- 
ently unimpeachable economic theories. Among these we need not, 
perhaps, reckon the well-worn bimetallist dogma that connected the 
low price of wheat with the fall in silver; this theory, as Mr. Bryan 
found to his cost, was most inopportunely shattered just before the 
presidential election by a sharp rise in wheat at a time when silver 
remained steady at a low level. But it is not only bimetallic theory 
that has been upset by recent price movements. It will be acknow- 
ledged that the general trend of prices of commodities has been 
steadily downwards from the end of 1890 until about the middle of 
this year. Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number has gradually declined 
from an average of 72 in 1890 to 59°3 in June, 1896. During the 
same period gold was pouring into England from all parts of the 
world, and the Bank’s bullion store rose from 23% millions to 48% 
millions. Now, it need hardly be said that this decline in prices, 
accompanied by an addition to the amount of money, was not 
*‘ according to Crocker.” We have Mill’s authority for the following 
statement—“ That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in 
the.theory of currency.” It is apparently so elementary that specu- 
lators in the produce markets would pay dearly for the luxury of 
following it as a practical rule. Moreover, the recent rise in the 
prices of commodities—Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number for November 
stood at 62°6—has been accompanied by a rapid decrease in the 
amount of money. Mill, of course, also states that “when credit 
comes into play as a means of purchasing, distinct from money in 
hand, we shall find that the connexion between prices and the amount 
of the circulating medium is much less direct and intimate ;” and 
again, “ In a state of commerce in which much credit is habitually 
given, general prices at any moment depend much more upon the 
state of credit than upon the quantity of money.” But it is hardly 
necessary to remind readers of this journal that during the period of 
falling prices credit was so abundant that the three months’ discount 
rate fell almost to 1% per cent., and short loans could be had easily in 
Lombard Street at 1% per cent., whereas the rise in prices has 
synchronized with a scarcity of credit and a rapid advance both in 
discount quotations and loan rates. 
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It appears, in short, that the most obvious and generally acknow- 
lodged economic principles require so many caveats and conditions, 
and are so frequently subject to exceptions and variations, that their 
value from the point of view of the practical man of business is 
almost zi/. If economics is ever to bea science in the true and 
practical sense of the word, economists will have to study the every- 
day phenomena of business with much closer attention. As it is, the 
study of political economy is an interesting intellectual exercise for 
doctrinaires, but is of no more use to the merchant or banker than 
the study of Greek history to a latter-day politician. 


HARTLEY WITHERS. 
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Tue Finances or Ecypt.—An official denial, says Reuter, has been 
given to the report current in Cairo, that a French syndicate had offered to 
advance to the Egyptian Government a sum of £500,000, in order to repay 
the amount taken from the Caisse of the Public Debt. It is declared that no 
such offer was made. Mr. Dawkins, Under Secretary to the Ministry of 
Finance, is visiting London on a mission to the British Government relative 
to the financial situation in Egypt. He will remain in England for a month. 

EcypTIAN BUDGET FOR 1897.—The finance committee in their customary 
statement on the Egyptian budget for 1897 show an estimated surplus of 
45,000, the receipts being set down at £E10,235,000, and the expenditure 
at #Et10,230,000. In submitting their statement, the finance committee 
point out that this small estimated surplus contrasts unfavourably with the 
large excesses shown in previous years. This, however, is due not to any 
change for the worse in the financial condition of the country, which, on, the 
contrary, has been steadily improving, but to the fact that the budget for 1897 
is drawn up on a new system. For the first time the expenditure is made to 
include the amount representing the saving effected by the conversion of the 
debt which, under the present international arrangement, has to be carried to 
a special reserve, and also the amount which it is estimated will have to be 
set aside out of revenue for the general reserve fund. In their introductory 
note the finance committee repeat the protest they made last year against the 
way in which the fund that represents the conversion economies is dealt with. 
That, speaking generally, is invested in Egyptian bonds, and it is pointed out 
that these investments “are not effected under the most favourable conditions. 
The purchases of bonds are made at market prices, generally above par, 
whereas, if the ordinary rules of redemption were followed, the bonds retired 
from circulation for the conversion economies fund would be redeemed at par. 
Further, the effect of the system is by progressively diminishing the number 
of bonds in circulation to accentuate the rise in their market value, and thus 
to compel the Government to make their purchases at prices more and more 
advanced.” 
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SRANKERS are primarily custodiers of money, and so long 
as there is money to be taken care of, so long will the 
necessity for bankers exist. But other functions have 
been grafted on this elementary one, or have grown out 
of or been suggested by it. The fuller use of money 
has been evolved out of the possession of money. With the advance- 
ment of civilization the instruments of commercial intercourse have 
been improved and perfected, but with it all there have gathered 
themselves complex features and intricate situations, indicative of 
kaleidoscopic change, even in so naturally conservative a system as that 
of banking. In short, banking must obey the great law of change, 
while other things are moving, and must therefore adapt its methods 
to the times. Changes -even now are impending in its ways of 
borrowing and lending, even in its scale of remuneration to its 
employés, but the stability of banking as a source of occupation 
remains unimpaired and unaffected by all these changes. 

The lightness of the work itself, its clean-handedness, its 
respectability, in view of the honesty believed to be vested in its 
votaries, its comparatively easy hours, saving and excepting in the 
great cities, will always make it be in demand by the educated youth 
of the country who have stopped short of a college or university 
training. The other advantages which add to its attractiveness are 
the consideration with which bank employés are treated in time of 
illness, in old age, not to mention widows’ funds and cognate schemes 
of provision for staff dependants. The occupation of banking is 
greatly in request, and the best evidence of this consists in the large 
number of youths entered in the various banks’ register of applicants. 
A very important factor is the growth of education, and its extension 
to the very poorest. Banking is thus not confined so much to aclass 
as it used to be—it has to open its ranks to the well-educated and 
respectable of almost all classes. This is well from a national point 
of view, and proves the truth of Pope’s dictum, that “ Honour and 
fame from no condition rise.”” The tradesman and well-to-do working 
man, with a little influence, can now get their presentable sons placed 
on the list of applicants, and they often settle down to their work 
with a determination that is sometimes wanting in persons of more 
pretensions. 

The prime qualities desiderated in a banker—young or old—are 
quickness, correctness, neatness, honesty and other ordinary business 
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qualities. Good writing, good manners, good character, good health, 
and a good appearance go far in a candidate’s favour. There 
is a good deal of routine work to be performed, almost of a mechanical 
kind. Some bankers have even rated the cashiers who pay and 
receive money as “machines.” As to what may be termed the 
worth in money of a clerk’s work, a well-known economist, John 
Stuart Mill, does not estimate it greatly. He says: “ The higher rate 
of a clerk’s remuneration must be partly ascribed to monopoly, the 
small degree of education required being not yet so generally diffused 
as to call forth the natural number of competitors; and partly to the 
remaining influences of an ancient custom, which requires that clerks 
should maintain the dress and appearance of a more highly-paid 
class.” He also states: “It is usual to pay greatly beyond the 
market price of their labour all persons in whom the employer wishes 
to place peculiar trust, or from whom he requires something besides 
their mere services. Similar feelings operate in the minds of men in 
business with respect to their clerks.” 

What John Stuart Mill foreshadowed as the possible result of an 
increase in the number of competitors through the increased diffusion 
of education is, to some extent, correct. There is a greater demand 
than ever for banking posts. The rate of remuneration is in process 
of reduction ; has been, in many cases, already reduced. It does not 
follow, however, that this is wholly due to the effects of competition 
for banking employment. Undoubtedly it affects the situation in this 
way, that in cutting down salaries, bank directors know that the 
supply of bank clerks is far in excess of the demand ; that they can 
retrench to a certain extent with impunity. The real reason of 
reduction is, we think, the falling rate of profits earned by the banks. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the causes of this profit-decline ; but 
its existence points to the necessity for diminished expenditure, 
when this can be practised without detriment to the bank. The 
future of banking points to lower remuneration for the rank and file ; 
but how far that downward process will extend is, at present, 
problematical ; meanwhile, it is a feature to be reckoned with, so long 
as banking proper has to shrink its dimensions and to resort to stock- 
jobbing to increase its profits. How far this lowering of salaries will 
drive possible applicants elsewhere, will depend entirely on the other 
fields of employment open to them. Necessity has no law. 

The Bank of England is the bank of banks to enter. Its name 
and fame are world-wide, and happy is the youth who passes its 
portals, and treads its inner courts as a member of that great establish- 
ment. To this end, what are the necessary steps? First of all, a 
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nomination by a director, and this is not so easily secured as one 
would think. Then follows an examination of the candidate’s physical 
fitness by the medical man of the Bank. The age of the entrant is, 
it should be stated, about eighteen. The doctor passed, the next 
examination is of an educational character to act as a knowledge test. 
The subjects are mainly arithmetic and geography, along with writing 
to dictation ; a short paper on a subject named being also exacted to 
try the candidate’s power of composition. 

When these tests are complied with and a vacancy emerges, the 
Bank débutant enters the Bank as a “ covenanting” clerk, and gives a 
guarantee for his intromissions to the extent of £1,000, usually in 
the form of a bond of the Bankers’ Guarantee Society. He is then 
placed on a three months’ trial before being finally placed on the 
permanent staff. Then his salary is fixed at £80 per annum, which 
is gradually advanced to £100 when the youth attains his majority. 
Afterwards the annual additions are £8 or £10 until a salary of 
#280 is obtained. This limit applies to clerks who remain within 
this grade and have not hived off to special posts. Some appoint- 
ments attach £15 a year of extra salary, while there are higher grades 
than that alluded to where more salary is paid, not to speak of 
branch posts carrying increased emoluments. There are naturally 
posts where higher salaries are paid, even outside the official hierarchy. 
The salaries of the last-named need not be mentioned, but they run 
into thousands. 

The system of pensions given by the Bank to its clerks appears 
to be based on the Government model : that is, a provision of one-third 
of salary after twenty years’ service, one-half after thirty years, and 
two-thirds—the maximum—after forty years or more. Before this 
term of service is accomplished, an employé can only obtain a 
pension on the ground of ill-health, and retirement is obligatory at 
the age of sixty-five years. This in turn paves the way to promotion 
for younger men. A paternal act on the part of the Bank of England 
is that each permanent clerk must insure his life for at least £200, 
the necessary premium being deducted by the Bank from the officer’s 
salary. 

The large English joint stock banks next invite attention. The 
London and Westminster Bank ranks next to the Bank of England 
in age, and is associated with Gilbart, the founder of the joint-stock 
banking system, which is different from that followed by the Bank of 
England. The ages of admission to the service of the London and 
Westminster Bank are from eighteen to twenty-three years. The 
directors nominate applicants as a rule, but appear to receive a few 
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from the outside whose recommendations are unexceptionable. The 
usual medical examination must be undergone, and then a simple 
examination takes place in English subjects. The bank appears to 
set value on distinct handwriting and arithmetical aptitude, as indeed 
all banks do. 

As in the Bank of England, a clerk when permanently appointed 
must provide security to the extent of £1,000, but the London and 
Westminster Bank has a guarantee society of its own, and for 
guaranteeing this amount it charges £2. 10s.a year. The fund is a 
general one to provide against any losses whatever caused by its 
employés, and is administered by the directors. A certain sum 
appears always to be kept at the credit for the purposes of the fund, 
and the excess is usually paid back to the clerks from time to time. 
As also obtains with the Bank of England, each clerk must insure 
his life for £200, but the directors add another payment of £200 to 
this sum when the insured dies in their service. 

Another comparison with the Bank of England is the salary of 
480 given on the first year of entrance. This is increased £8 per 
annum for fifteen years, and usually for the next ten years £10 a 
year, until the maximum of the third class, £250 a year, is reached. 
The majority are able to get into the second class with a salary of 
£350 or thereby, and the limit of the first class is 4400, into which a 
few succeed in entering. These are the three grades, but they take 
no account of the special posts which open up from time to time, and 
confer increased emoluments on their holders. These again run up 
into thousands, being dependent on the nature of the duties and the 
responsibility of the office holder. 

The system of pensions in vogue is mainly that of the Bank of 
England: viz., one-third salary after twenty years’ service and two- 
thirds after forty years or more, but the time at which a clerk may 
retire is different. With the London and Westminster Bank a period 
of service of forty-five years must be completed, and the age limit is 
fixed at sixty-five years. With the Bank of England these are forty 
and sixty respectively. Like the guarantee fund, the pension fund of 
the London and Westminster Bank is formed and administered by 
the bank directors, but the bestowal of pensions forms no part of the 
bank’s bargain with its employés. In spite of this, the bank is as 
liberal with its employés as if it were bound by a written agreement, 
and has never withheld pensions from its incapacitated or retired 
employés. 

The London and County Bank has in many ways a system of its 
own. A candidate for admission to its service must be between 
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seventeen and twenty-one years old. He must be brought forward 
by “ persons favourably known to the bank,” and must make appli- 
cation in his own handwriting. The form supplied by the bank falls 
to be filled up by him as to his name and address; date and place of 
birth ; if married or single ; whether parents are alive, and, if not, the 
age at which they died ; whether he has brothers, and how they are 
employed ; why he is leaving, or has left, his previous work ; also at 
what school he has been educated. He is then submitted, if his 
application is externally suitable, to examination in arithmetic up to 
fractions and decimals, also in dictation, and he must write a short 
essay or letter on a subject named. This examination is dispensed 
with in the case of those who have passed the Oxford or Cambridge 
local, or the College of Preceptors (second class), or the College of 
Preceptors (lower commercial). 

In addition to this compulsory examination, there is an optional 
one to those who elect to undergo it, with the view of singling them- 
selves out for future promotion in the bank which they are about to 
enter. This examination takes place in algebra, proceeding to quad- 
ratic equations, French, German, elementary Latin, and the first and 
second books of Euclid. The successful candidates have their fees 
handed back to them, but the unsuccessful ones are not so privileged. 
A value of 300 marks is credited to candidates who possess certifi- 
cates of having passed either London Matriculation, Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools’ Examination Board, Oxford or Cambridge local, 
Senior College of Preceptors (first class or higher commercial). 

The medical examination follows last of all, and then comes the 
period of probation, which is for three months. A report is then 
made, and if it records the words “efficient and satisfactory’ the 
candidate becomes a clerk on the permanent staff, with a yearly 
salary of from 450 to £80, according as the bank may rate him. 
The salaries are not so high as with the London and Westminster 
Bank. The London and County Bank has a complex pension 
system, which has been already described in these columns, In effect, 
the bank pays, after forty years’ service, three-fifths of salary, that is, 
one-fifteenth less than the Bank of England. The date of retirement 
is taken into account, and it greatly affects the amount of the pension 
paid. 

The Union Bank of London takes applicants from the age of 
nineteen to twenty-five on the nomination of directors. The candi- 
date must be able to write well, and must have passed one year with 
a business firm in London, or two years elsewhere. An examination 
must be undergone at the City of London College in arithmetic, 
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orthography, English composition and writing. He must also be 
medically reported as sound. The period of probation is one month, 
after which there follows an engagement for one year at £80. If the 
candidate gives satisfaction he is re-engaged at 490 for the second 
year, and receives usually £100 the third year. The future rises 
appear to depend on the valuation put by the bank on the services 
rendered. When the candidate is engaged after his month’s proba- 
tion is passed, he is obliged to execute a bond for £1,000 and find 
good security for £500, besides paying £2. 10s. a year to the Union 
Bank of London’s guarantee fund. The pension scheme is after the 
model established by the Government for the civil servants, viz., a 
maximum of two-thirds. Each clerk is obliged to insure his life with 
the Northern Assurance Company, but the bank pays half the 
premium. 

In the London Joint Stock, the age limit on entrance is from 
seventeen to twenty-one, and “geography” is included in the 
subjects for examination. The commencing salary is about £40, 
rising by degrees to £100, but no grading exists, further increases 
being dependent on staff reports. The bank has a guarantee fund of 
its own, so that officers are not necessitated to go outside for security, 
but join it, and pay the usual contributions to its support. The age 
of retirement is sixty-five, and the pension system is after the Civil 
Service scheme, with a limitation as to total amount. 

The City Bank examines medically its candidates, but has no 
knowledge examination other than putting any necessary questions 
to them as to their qualifications, etc. The bank has a widows’ 
pension fund, and a pension scheme of the usual kind. 

The London and South-Western Bank admits apprentices at the 
age of fifteen, and they remain for three years as such, receiving £20, 
£30 and £50 respectively for each year. These apprentices are 
medically examined before entrance, and are tested also, as is done 
with military recruits, in reference to their sight. The knowledge 
examination, which is somewhat strict, is on the subjects of compo- 
sition, arithmetic, writing and geography. The parents or guardians 
must become responsible for the youth’s up-bringing, and suitable 
maintenance during the period of his apprenticeship. The bank has 
a guarantee fund, and the premiums thereon are paid by thestaff. A 
pension scheme is also in operation. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, as its name implies, has 
a great many country branches in addition to its City head office. It 
also receives apprentices, but at the age of seventeen, and pays them 
#20 for the first year, £40 for the second, and £50 for the third year. 
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In the City, where the work is so much harder than in the provinces, 
the rate of remuneration is correspondingly greater. The salary in 
the country branches of a clerk who has no special post is from £150 
to £200 per annum. If a clerk would get out of the rut, he must 
therefore strive to the best of his ability. The bank has so many 
branches that special appointments should be numerous. 

The Scottish system may now be considered. The usual period 
of entrance is sixteen years, and all applicants enter as apprentices. 
They are enrolled through the recommendation of someone having 
influence with the bank. No medical examination is necessary, but 
candidates are reported on physically, so far as exterior goes. There 
is an examination in writing to dictation, and in arithmetic. Much 
store is set on good writing and good appearance. All of the banks 
exact security, and several of them have guarantee funds of their 
own, the payment to which is usually twenty shillings per cent., in 
eight annual instalments ; but as the guarantee is collective as well as 
individual, the payments may be continued till the fund stands at a 
sufficient figure. The amount for which an apprentice has to be 
guaranteed is £500. 

The period of apprenticeship is commonly for three years, the 
payments made being £10, £20 and £30, or thereby. The apprentice 
is expected to remain at the last figure until a place is found for him, 
that is, if the bank has decided to retain his services. Whena 
vacancy arises, the approved apprentice passes into a placed clerk. 
The banks in Scotland have a certain reputation for training their 
employés. Education in that country has always been well advanced, 
and banking, especially branch banking, has been in a high state of 
development. Perhaps the country has been over-branched, such is 
the competition, and this is one cause why salaries are, there, on the 
decline. Profits are frittered away in keeping up useless, or rather 
unprofitable, branches. The branch system, however, among its 
virtues, helps to train thoroughly in banking rudiments the youth of 
the Scottish banks. They see how everything is done, and get 
opportunities of doing it for themselves, up to calculating the profits 
of the branch. 

Among the Scottish banks there is a system of grading the non- 
official class, which is in operation with some of the banks. Several 
of the general managers of the banks receive as much as 44,000 a 
year—not far from the salary of a Scottish judge. At the country 
branches the salaries of the juniors do not rise to the level of the big 
offices. The cashiers, or tellers, as they are termed, receive higher 
emoluments, and are held liable for their losses. In some cases, a 
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fund is provided, out of which they meet such demands, All of the 
banks appear to pension their retired officers, and some have widows’ 
funds, 

As with England, so there is also an Institute of Bankers in 
operation in Scotland, the latter being partly subsidized by the 
Scottish banks. To those of their staffs who successfully pass the 
senior and junior examinations the banks offer rewards of £10 and £5 
respectively, and this naturally quickens the intelligence and increases 
the knowledge of their employés. Some banks appear to lay more 
stress on these examinations than others, who regard them as academic 
feats, rather than as practical tests of banking efficiency. There are 
two degrees conferred by the Scottish Institute: that of associate, 
and that of member. 

The subjects for the associate’s degree are: arithmetic, algebra 
(up to and including quadratic equations), geography, English com- 
position, book-keeping and bank books, exchange and clearing-house 
system and rules, note circulation, interest and charges, negotiation 
of bills and cheques, history and present position of banking in 
Scotland. For admission as members the subjects are: principles of 
political economy, stocks and Stock Exchange transactions, theory and 
principles of banking and currency, theory and practice of the foreign 
exchanges, principles of Scots law and conveyancing, law of bank- 
ruptcy, mercantile law, law of bills, cheques and receipts, etc. And 
in practical banking the following subjects: correspondence, branch 
supervision and advances. The total value of a candidate’s answers 
must be not less than 60 per cent. of the value of such questions. 
To obtain a degree with honours the candidate has to submit to a 
further examination in French or German, British history, British 
constitution and government, English literature, and outlines of 
general history, and to make sixty marks in each of these subjects. 
The candidate must also pass his examinations for each degree within 
two consecutive years, and the honours and member’s degree together 
within a like period of time. 

With the English Institute the examination is more searching and 
less discursive than the Scottish one. The subjects are fewer and are 
less superficially treated. Arithmetic, political economy, book-keeping 
and practical banking are the main themes. The “Gilbart Lectures” 
are a great source of instruction to bank clerks in the City, and the 
London and South-Western Bank employés usually take the highest 
place inthem. The London staffs have not the same amount of 
recreative leisure and time for study at their disposal as their Scottish 
brethren, though sharper and quicker in other respects. 
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A question has been asked: “* What becomes of the Scottish 
employés who pass all these examinations?” Very many of them go 
abroad. Some are now in President Kruger’s bank in the Transvaal, 
others in Cape Town and Natal, some in the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
British India, China, Canada, the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. The Scot is ubiquitous, for his country is too poor for 
him to remain in it. A word may now be said about the Colonial 
banks, 

The Australian banks do not draw largely, in the lower grades at 
least,on English or Scottish banks, The office hours in the Antipodes 
are usually from nine a.m. to five p.m. In the matter of salaries, an 
officer of two years’ standing used to receive £60, and one of six 
or eight years’ service from £150 to £180 per annum. It is not 
likely, however, that these salaries can be kept up in view of the 
general trade depression and the banking conditions obtaining in 
Australia. 

The Indian field absorbs many home-bred banking employés. 
Entering when their apprenticeship is out, they have the best chance 
of rising quickly in the bank, and of leaving the service earlier with 
a substantial allowance, and, it is to be hoped, an unimpaired liver! 
Casualties occur rapidly abroad, especially when objectionable British 
practices are transferred abroad. There is of necessity always a 
medical examination for candidates proceeding to foreign parts; but 
a knowledge examination is usually dispensed with when the can- 
didate has good credentials from his bank. The latter pays the 
passage of its newly-engaged employé, besides allowing him 410 or 
so for pocket-money, and he comes under an obligation, in the form 
of a duly drawn-up indenture, to remain in the bank’s service for a 
period ordinarily of five years. The three Presidency banks, the 
Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the Bank of Madras, are 
the chief banks offering employment in India. The first-named 
appears to act through Messrs. Coutts & Co., while the Bank of 
Bombay occasionally consults some of the Scottish banks. There 
are other Indian banks, but they need not be alluded to here. The 
salary usually offered to those who join the banks named is 200 
rupees a month. The value of the rupee in India is, of course, greater 
than in this country, where the exchange is by no means so favour- 
able. The salary is said to rise to £800, but posts are numerous 
at larger amounts. 

Africa does not offer so good a field from a money point of view, 
but from a health standpoint, and from the “ off-chances ” it presents 
for outside employment, it has something to say for itself. The 
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salary offered is about £150 a year, and one has to rough it to some 
extent. The life to be led can well be imagined from newspaper 
accounts of the country and the inhabitants. Sometimes the limited 
engagements of the clerks are terminated by the banks themselves, 
and this is a factor to be reckoned with. The African, as well as the 
other banks, require a guarantee, which is obtained from the 
“ Colonial and Foreign Banks’ Guarantee Fund.” 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has branches 
in many out-of-the-way places, such as Yokohama, Manila, Batavia, 
Penang and Delhi (Sumatra), but none in Australia. The age for 
entering this bank is nineteen or twenty, after service in another bank 
for two or three years, and the salary given is about £100, rising by 
accretions of £10 yearly. The National Provincial Bank of England 
and the London and South Western Bank appear to cater for 
employés for this establishment. 

The Colonial Bank is represented in the West Indies at Barbadoes, 
Demerara, Martinique, Trinidad, etc. The juniors receive in London 
#80 a year, but they are expected to have previously served in 
another bank, and thus their age on entrance to the Colonial Bank 
would be eighteen or twenty years. When they go abroad they 
usually receive there from £170 a year, rising to £200, or £200 odd, 
rising to £250, dependent on the place where stationed, and probably 
the nature of the climate, which is often malarious. At the end of 
the usual five years’ appointment an increase of £20 a year may be 
reckoned on if a re-engagement is effected. After a residence of 
five years in the West Indies, each clerk must take out a policy in 
the Standard Life Office ; an accountant one for £600, and a manager 
one for £1,000; the bank pays two-thirds of the annual premium. 
The amount of security is at first £1,000, but is increased subse- 
quently as the employé mounts the banking ladder. No clerk dare 
take even a dusky bride in wedlock unless the two of them—black 
and white—have together a sure income of 4400 a year. The 
passage-money, 450, must be refunded if the clerk leaves the service 
before his five years’ term is up, £10 being kept off for each year he 
is under the time. This is the rule in all such banks, East Indian, 
African and Australian. 

Banking has many points to commend it. It teaches honesty 
and regularity of life, scrupulous exactness, as well as probity and 
rectitude of conduct. At times it is monotonous and humdrum— 
promotion comes slow, and persons pass over one’s head, one hardly 
knows why. Influence tells in favour of some to the detriment of 
others ; but push and industry and conscientious work will always tell 
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in the long run. There are some who seem to anticipate the every 


wish of their master, and who can, without abating their self-respect, 
play up to the level of his desires. One comfort is to be found, and 
that comes in regarding the number of persons high in office who have 
passed from the lowest to the highest grades without seeming to be 
indebted to any one for their promotion. These are the standard- 
bearers, insensibly leading others on to follow their example. Many 
bankers who presently possess the field-marshal’s baton were once 
simple privates serving in the ranks. 

As the years roll on the character of banking must change, but 
the essential features of it time can hardly efface. The difference 
between keeping money insecurely at home and securely in a bank 
will always bring banking to the front as an indispensable institution 
in our midst. So long as base counters have work to do, so long as 
cheques and bills are instruments of commerce, and so long as 
commerce itself exists, so long will there be need of banking. The 
occupation, happily, by its money element, has not hardened the 
hearts of those who are pursuing it, for it has always had many 
benefactors of the species in its train. The mere lending of money 
enables bankers to keep down the desire for immoral gains by refusing 
loans for unlawful purposes. The banker has thus much in his power 
in the way of sweetening the breath of society and of distributing 
the wealth of the community so that meritorious persons may be 
encouraged throughout the country, and lustre be thrown by his 
acts on the occupation of banking. 
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Mexico.—The Budget statement of Sefor Limantour shows that the 
Mexican revenue in the year ended June 30 exceeded the expenditure by 
5,451,347 dollars. In the statement submitted a year ago the Minister anti- 
cipated a surplus of only 86,662 dollars, and the favourable change has been 
brought about by an increase in the revenue of 4,419,645 dollars over the 
estimate, and a diminution of 945,039 dollars in the expenditure. For the 
current year Sefior Limantour estimates the revenue at 49,962,000 dollars, 
and the expenditure at 20,000 dollars less. The Minister proposes to abolish 
the tax on Government salaries, which had been gradually reduced until it 
brought in only 700,000 dollars a year. The revenue from import duties, which 
forms about 40 per cent. of the Treasury’s resources, continues to improve, 
the takings from July to October inclusive this year being 6,929,000 dollars, 
against 6,493,000 dollars in 1895. It is clear that Mexico is gradually 
emerging from those difficulties which the depreciation of silver had brought 


about. In President Diaz the Mexicans, it is clear, have a wise and capable 
Minister. 
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BANKERS’ PROFIT MARGINS IN 1896. 


WT IS satisfactory to be able to record that Bankers’ 
@ Profit Margins, as expressed in the current money 
rates of the markets, are once more showing an upward 
tendency. Moreover, a careful study of the figures 
given below would seem to show a general tendency 
for the money market to return to something like what may be 
termed its normal condition. In the two preceding years, the 
anomaly was presented of discount rates for the second half of 
the year showing a lower average than during the first half. As 
we pointed out when writing on this subject a twelve-month ago, 
the cause of this unusual fact was undoubtedly to be found in the 
circumstance that, during the autumn of 1894 and 1895, there was 
practically an entire absence of the customary drain of gold to the 
United States. During the past half-year, however, gold shipments 
to the States have been on an unusually large scale, and if only the 
currency question in America should be really taken in hand 
(a rather big “if” though) there is reason to believe that the 
usual autumnal flow of gold to the States would again become one 
of the regular and reliable factors in the money market. 
The following table shows the average market rate of discount 
during the last four half-years as compared with the average of Bank 
rate :— 





First half of | Second half of| First half of | Second half of 


1895, per cent.| 1895, per cent.| 1896, per cent.! 1896, per cent. 
per annum. | per annum. | per annum. | per annum. 
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Turning to the question of Bankers’ Profit Margins, as shown in 
the difference between market rates of discount and the deposit 
rates allowed by banks, it will be seen from the table below that a 
better showing is made than for some time past. In endeavouring 
to estimate actual profits for the past half-year, two points should 
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also be borne in mind. The first is loans to the Stock Exchange; 
for while the rates exacted have been higher than a year ago, 
there is reason to believe that the volume of money employed 
in that direction has been smaller. A more important point, 
however, and that in favour of better results for the past half-year, 
is that the actual comparative profit margin is probably greater 
than appears, for the reason that while the rise in bankers’ deposit 
rates is as shown below, the greater mass of money which bankers 
have been able to employ at higher rates is not affected by the 
higher deposit rates, representing, as it does, mainly the amounts on 
current account. 
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The following table gives, in a concise form, the range of “ profit 
margins” for the past nine years. It may be noted that the result 
for 1896 is just about equal to the average of the nine years. 





1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
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THE DIRECTORS of the London and County Banking Company have 
appointed Mr. Wm. Howard, who resigns his position as head office manager 
and joint general manager, a member of the board, in place of the late Mr. Wm. 
Henry Stone, the arrangement to take effect from the 1st January, 1897. A 
portrait and biographical sketch of Mr. Howard appeared in the Bankers’ 
Magazine for October, 1589. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO CANDIDATES. 
IV. 
A RETROSPECT. 


3"€4S THIS PAPER is the fourth of a series, and coincides with 
the commencement of a new volume of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, it will be as well, for the sake of new 
subscribers who may be interested in the examinations, 
if a word or two is said as to the intention and scope of 
the preceding articles. 

In the first of these, which appeared in October, some of the 
advantages accruing to holders of the institute certificate were 
enumerated. Banking men were advised to enter for the examinations 
both for the sake of the systematic knowledge of their business 
necessarily acquired in the course of preparation, and for the sake of 
the inducements, sometimes of a pecuniary character, and sometimes 
in the shape of promises of promotion, held out to successful candi- 
dates by a number of banks throughout the country. It was pointed 
out that the expense involved in the course of reading is very small 
indeed ; that the work entailed is not of an irksome nature; and that 
the amount of time occupied is in no way excessive. Practical 
information was also given as to preliminary steps to be taken by 
candidates. The November article contained, zzéer alia, some general 
hints, based upon considerable experience, as to method in reading ; 
the alterations in the revised syllabus for 1897 were reviewed in some 
detail; and a short course of reading in political economy was 
sketched for preliminary and final candidates. Of the long list of 
works on the subject mentioned in the examination syllabus, 28 were 
eliminated altogether as superfluous, and the names of a few indis- 
pensable works were cited. Inthe December article Practical Banking 
and Commercial Law were dealt with in the same way. Those books 
on the syllabus which overlap were cut out, and a short list of the 
really necessary works was given. From this rough outline it will be 
seen that three out of the five obligatory subjects have been dealt 
with. It is proposed in the present paper to deal with Book-keeping, 
and later on with Arithmetic and the optional subject, French. 

BOOK-KEEPING—GENERAL. 

A reference to the examination syllabus will show at the outset 
that one element of difficulty which characterises the other subjects is 
absent from this : there is no long list of books to dismay the intending 
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candidate. Only four works are mentioned altogether for both 
preliminary and final. These are Jackson’s Book-keeping (55.); 
Foster’s Double Entry Elucidated (3s. 6d.); Carter’s Practical Book- 
keeping (7s. 6d.), and Hamilton and Ball’s Book-keeping (2s.). Of 
these, Carter’s work may be dismissed at once. It is an admirable 
treatise in its way, but quite superfluous for the purposes of this 
examination. Foster’s work on Double Entry may be cut out without 
any reservation. Years ago the present writer, in the absence of 
any guidance as to his course of reading, used it as a text-book for 
the preliminary, but cannot now conscientiously recommend anyone 
to follow his example. The style in which it is written is incoherent 
and rambling to a degree, and some of the methods of working 
recommended are entirely at variance with established mercantile 
usage. 
BOOK-KEEPING—PRELIMINARY. 

The only text-book which need be used by candidates for the 
preliminary stage is that by Hamilton and Ball, published at 2s. No 
space need be devoted to dwelling on the merits of this work. It will 
suffice to say that, if its explanatory matter be mastered, and the first 
half-dozen examples given at the end carefully worked out, no other 
book need be read. One or two things, however, remain to be 
done. Every candidate, for example, should take the first copy that 
comes to hand of the report of any joint-stock bank, and make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the various items of its accounts 
and their place in the balance-sheet and profit and loss account. This 
is only a question of half-an-hour’s work, but it should on no account 
be omitted. Incidentally, it disposes of that stumbling block of the 
preliminary candidate, the item Rebate, which generally crops up 
somewhere in the examination paper. Rebate, as most of our readers 
probably know, is that proportion of a banker’s profit which has been 
received by him for discounting bills, but which, although received, 
has not been actually earned at the time when the books are made up, 
and will not be fully earned until all those bills mature which are in 
his portfolio at the time of balancing. There is only one drawback 
about Hamilton and Ball from the examination standpoint, and that 
is, that it does not go fully into the comparative merits of single and 
double entry and other similar matters to which the examiner appears 
to attach importance. The best way to get an acquaintance with this 
part of the subject is to glance through the article on Book-keeping in 
any standard encyclopedia, such as Chambers’, It may be further 
noted that among the “hardy annuals” in the examination paper, 
there is one question asking candidates to prepare a cash account 
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with a certain number of items on each side, and to post these items 
to ledger accounts and draw up a trial balance. As every minute of 
time is of importance when the examination is actually going on, it 
is as well for candidates to draw up this cash account beforehand, 
impressing it on their memory and carrying it in their minds into the 
examination room. It is also more desirable in book-keeping than 
in any other subject to look through the examination papers set in 
one or two previous years, as some of the questions have a curious 
tendency to recur. When the preliminary candidate has carried out 
the foregoing suggestions—and the whole thing ought not to take 
more than half-a-dozen evenings—he can afford to let the examiner 
do his worst. 
BOOK-KEEPING—FINAL. 

Assuming once more that the course here recommended for the 
preliminary has been taken, there is very little more for final candi- 
dates to trouble about. They may again, with perfect safety, use 
Hamilton and. Ball as their text-book, and should work out the 
remainder of the examples given at the end. The most important 
thing in the final is the last question, which takes longer to answer 
than all the others together. It gives a long list of transactions, and 
requires candidates to draw up from these materials a capital account, 
profit and loss account, and balance-sheet. Until quite recently it 
was the examiner’s custom for many years to give a list of trading 
transactions one year, and of banking transactions the next. In the 
papers set for the last two years, however, this tradition has been 
departed from, and there have been two sets of trading transac- 
tions in succession. Whether this is to be taken as a precedent for 
the future one cannot say, but it will in any case be well for final 
candidates to thoroughly familiarise themselves with both kinds of 
accounts. This advice may seem superfluous, since there is no 
difference in principle between the balance-sheet and profit and loss 
account of a bank and those of a commercial house, but, as a matter 
of fact, it is simply astonishing how many men there are who are 
thoroughly at home in dealing with a trader’s affairs, but utterly at 
sea when asked to make out a balance-sheet from a number of 
banking items. The reason for this probably is, that the writers of 
book-keeping text-books almost invariably take their illustrations 
from commerce rather than from banking business; in addition to 
which, so many men in large banks, while thoroughly familiar with 
one set of books, have really very little opportunity for getting an 
insight into the books of the bank as a whole. This defect may be 
remedied by reading, in addition to Hamilton and Ball, some parts of 
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Van de Linde’s Book-keeping, published by Effingham Wilson at 
3s. 6d. This work consists of four lectures on the subject delivered 
before the Institute of Bankers in 1891. Candidates need not trouble 
to read the first two lectures, which deal with book-keeping in 
general, but they may study with advantage the third and fourth, 
which are concerned respectively with “ Book-keeping in connection 
with General Banking,” and “ Book-keeping in connection with 
Colonial and Foreign Banking.” The book, for some reason, is not 
one of those recommended in the Institute syllabus, but it is much 
more worthy of a place in the official list than two of those which are 
to be found there. Mr. Van de Linde took the trouble, before 
writing these chapters, to visit several City and West-end banks for 
the purpose of getting information at first-hand as to their various 
methods of keeping accounts, so that his descriptions of bank book- 
keeping may be taken as reliable. As an alternative to this work, 
candidates might glance at a little work compiled by Mr. Edward 
Harlow, entitled Examination Questions in Book-keeping, and published 
at 2s. 6d. by Blades, East and Blades. This gives a number of actual 
papers set in recent years by such examining bodies as the Society of 
Arts and the Institute of Bankers, with a summary of their working 
out; and a short study of these papers, especially the banking ones, — 
will repay the student for-the trouble it may give him, and will also, 
if taken in conjunction with the preparation recommended above, 
leave him fully equipped for the final in this subject. 

[ Any enquiries as to these examinations which reach us before 
the 18th January will be answered in the February number. Letters 
should be marked “ Examinations.”—ED. B.M.] 
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THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK has opened a branch at 106a 
High Road, Kilburn, under the management of Mr. F. W. Paice. 


THE NEw ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LimMiTED.—Under the 
winding up of this company, Mr. G. S. Barnes, the senior official receiver and 
liquidator, will distribute within a short time a dividend of 3s. in the. pound 
to all creditors other than the holders of the bank’s deferred promissory notes. 
This dividend will bring the total dividends up to ros. in the pound, and the 
indebtedness upon which it is payable is about £476,000. The senior official 
receiver states that the payment of the present dividend will leave a cash 
balance to the credit of the estate, and, according to advices received from 
his representatives in the Argentine, he anticipates the possibility of being in a 
position to declare a further dividend before the end of the next half-year. 
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EDUCATIONAL PAPERS IN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


For BANKING JUNIORS. 
IX. 
THE MONEY MARKET (continued). 


Bills of Exchange---Adyances by Bankers to the Money Market — Discount 
Brokers— Fluctuations in Discount Rates—their causes. 


‘avF WE turn to the assets side of the balance-shect of 
any private or joint-stock bank, we shall find that one 
of the largest items is to be found under the head 
of bills discounted, loans, advances, etc. Obviously, 
therefore, in endeavouring to obtain an insight into the 
meaning of bankers’ balance-sheets, it is of the first importance that 
we should endeavour to understand the meaning of these channels in 
which so large a proportion of the bankers’ balances are employed. 
And in doing this we shall at the same time plunge, as it were, 
straight into the very heart of the Money Market itself, where by far 
the greater part of the business may be said to be made up in 
discounting bills and advancing loans. 

Before considering the manner in which this business of dis- 
counting bills is carried on, it will be necessary that we should arrive 
at some clear understanding of the nature of Bills of Exchange. 
Byles, in his work on Bills of Exchange, gives the following definition : 
** A bill of exchange is an unconditional order, in writing, addressed 
by one person to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring 
the person to whom it is addressed to pay, on demand, or at a fixed 
or determinable future time, a sum certain in money to, or to the order 
of, a specified person, or to bearer. The person signing is called the 
‘drawer,’ the person to whom it is addressed is called the ‘ drawee,’ 
and the person to receive the money the ‘ payee.’ When the drawee 
has undertaken to pay the bill he is called the ‘ acceptor.’ ” 

Thus, a bill of exchange may be said to somewhat resemble the 
operations of a cheque, reversed, in two respects. In the first place, 
instead of the document representing the cheque being drawn by the 
individual on his banker, making a certain sum payable to the one to 
whom he is indebted, the operation is reversed ; that is to say, the one 
to whom the money is owed draws a document, calling upon his debtor 
to pay to him a certain amount owed. Another respect in which the 
operations differs from a cheque transaction is to be found in the fact 
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that, unlike an ordinary cheque, which represents an authority for the 
immediate payment of a certain amount, a bill is usually drawn at 
what is known as two, three, four, or six months. In other words, 
the person to whom money is owed draws upon his debtor a bill, 
which, when signed, or, as it is termed, accepted, by the debtor, 
involves the latter to pay, at the date named on the bill, the amount 
represented thereon. So much for a brief definition of a bill of 
exchange. | 

We will now consider the part which is played by these documents 
in the operations of the Money Market. In doing this we shall find 
that much which may hitherto have appeared puzzling, and even in- 
comprehensible, iri the methods of the money market, will be per- 
fectly clear and reasonable upon a closer examination. 

The following question will probably have already occurred to 
the minds of our readers: What has been gained by the individual 
to whom a sum of money is owed in thus drawing a bill upon his 
debtor for the amount to be paid, say, three months hence? Appar- 
ently it does not immediately provide him with the amount owed 
to him. We say “apparently,” because, as a matter of fact, it does 
provide him with the amount, or, practically, the whole amount due. 
The explanation is to be found in the operations of the Money 
Market. The bill having been signed by the debtor becomes then 
what is known as a negotiable instrument. The holder of it, by 
taking it to his banker, is able to obtain an immediate discount of 
the same according to the current rate of interest ruling. Thus, 
supposing the total of the sum named on the bill to be £500, and the 
current rate of interest to be 2% per cent. per annum, he will 
probably get his bill discounted at that rate. Inasmuch as the bill 
in question has only three months to run, the actual interest will, of 
course, be for a quarter of a year, andif his banker charges at the 
rate we have instanced, he will receive in return for his bill of £500 
the sum of about £496 175. 6d., the banker receiving in return the 
bill for £500, while on its maturity he will receive the full amount, 
the balance of £3 2s. 6d. representing the interest accruing to the 
bank for its three months’ advance. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the usual course of busi- 
ness would necessarily involve the holder of a bill getting it discounted 
at his bankers’. Asa matter of fact, the discount business done by the 
banks direct with the public is a comparatively small affair ; and this 
notwithstanding the fact we have already alluded to, that the greater 


proportion of bankers’ funds are employed directly in bills of 
exchange. 
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This brings us to the consideration of what has been sometimes 
termed “the middle-men ” in finance, the bill-brokers, or discount 
houses, as they are sometimes called. Through these discount houses 
practically all the better class of business in bills of exchange is 
transacted. Mr. George Clare, in his Money Market Primer, has the 
following:— | 

At first sight the nature of an intermediary, such as a discount broker, may not be 
apparent, and from the fact that every banker discounts for customers as part of his regular 
business, it would seem natural to infer that the stock of bills shown in his balance-sheet 
had been acquired at first hand. Generally speaking, however, it is not so. Inferior paper 
may and does go direct to the banker, especially in the provinces, but the bulk of the 
superior sort of bank and best trade bills passes through the hands of the London bill-broker, 
whose business it is to buy from merchants and to resell to bankers. As the turnover is 


usually on an enormous scale, a very small difference in the discount rate is sufficient to 
remunerate the broker. 


The reason for the discounting of bills going into other hands 
than the bankers is also well explained by Mr. Clare when he says :— 


It is simply a question of the division of labour. Bill discounting is really a trade by 
itself, and a trade which requires extensive knowledge of a very specialkind. The discounter 
must have the financial and moral standing of hundreds of commercial houses at his fingers’ ends : 
a knowledge of this sort, it is evident, can only be acquired by long experience and the exercise 
of great judgment, and the broker, to whom it is of vital importance, gives his whole mind to 
it. The banker has no time to devote to its intricacies ; he has quite enough to do to look 
after his customers without having to make enquiries about the acceptor of every bill he 
holds, and so for a fractional difference in the rate he is only too glad to save trouble by 
buying from a broker, who takes the risk upon himself, and whose wealth guarantees 
immunity from loss by bad debts. 


These discount brokers, it should be noted, also receive money on 
deposit just the same as do the banks, but, unlike the bankers, who 
have large sums of money upon their hands for which they pay no 
interest at all, the discount brokers have to allow a rate of interest 
upon all moneys deposited with them. Hence it follows that the 
discount broker is practically in the position of being compelled 
to actively use all the money deposited with him if he is not to incur 
a loss. 

The rate of interest paid by the discount houses upon their 
deposits necessarily fluctuates with the market rate of the day, and is 
largely governed by the official rate of discount quoted by the Bank 
of England. In this connection, it will be seen how necessary it is to 
bear in mind the information we have given in previous numbers of the 
Magazine, concerning the important position occupied in the Money 
Market by the Bank of England. Here is an instance of this intimate 
connection existing between the Bank and the open market. Unlike 
the joint-stock banks, who have to keep large reserves of cash 
against the moneys deposited with them, the discount houses, for the 
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reason we have just alluded to, are unable to keep the same reserves 
against the moneys deposited with them ; and in the event of calls being 
made upon them by depositors, they have largely to rely, in the first 
place, upon the mass of bills in their portfolios, which are daily 
maturing, and in the second, upon the Bank of England itself. Thus, 
when money is becoming short in the open market, we find the 
discount brokers themselves are compelled to go to the Bank and 
obtain advances upon short-dated bills. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that if the discount broker sees the possibility ahead of 
having thus to go to the Bank and obtain discounts at the rate, 
perhaps, of 4 per cent., it will be his aim to keep his own quotations 
at a higher level than that of the Bank rate. 

We said just now that a closer examination of the workings of 
the discount or Money Market would show that the operations carried 
on were of a less mysterious and perplexing nature than is generally 
supposed by the novice in finance. Up to this point, however, we 
have been dealing with the subject somewhat in an abstract sense, 
and the reader may be complaining that much is not yet clear—he 
may ask, whence come all these bills discounted by the banks or 
discount houses? from where does all the money come which is 
employed to discount these bills? and, finally, why does the rate of 
interest or rate of discount constantly fluctuate, as has been already 
referred to in preceding paragraphs, fluctuations almost daily recorded 
in our newspapers ? _In answering these three questions, our considera- 
tions of the discount market should now take a practical form. 

~ I.—At an early stage in these papers we explained that the word 
“finance” was a wide and comprehensive term, and in this place it 
may be well to state that commerce is most certainly included in the 
term finance. What has that to do, it may be asked, with the 
answer to our first question, Everything—because all the bills offered 
for discount, and which in themselves, when alluded to as “ negotiable 
instruments of credit,” may seem of an unsubstantial character, are in 
reality very tangible articles, being based almost entirely upon the 
operations of commerce in one form or another.* 

The Manchester merchant buys his goods from an English or 
foreign firm, who draws upon him in the manner we have already 
indicated for two or three months’ bill of exchange, and obtains in 
the Money Market discount for the same. Ofcourse, weare not stating 
here that all operations between merchants and merchants are thus 





* As will be mentioned subsequently, certain other classes of “paper” do not always 
represent dona fide trade transactions, but it will not be necessary to speak of such bills when 
considering the general question of bills of exchange. 
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terminated by means of a bill of exchange, the cheque or cash pay- 
ment often taking its place, and in which case the debtor frequently 
receives what is equivalent to a small discount himself. But in spite 
of this exception, it will be easily imagined, when the enormous total 
of trade transactions is considered, that the mass of bills of exchange 
drawn will be very considerable. 

II.—In considering the question of the source of the money 
obtained for discounting these bills, we obtain some sort of insight 
into what is sometimes described as the economy of the Money 
Market. While the merchants of the country at a given time 
may be anxious to secure all the available money possible for the 
carrying on and development of their businesses, and are thus 
driven to discount all the bills in their possession, another section 
of the community will probably at the same time be finding 
insufficient employment for their money, which will be lying idle 
at their bankers. This money has to be employed by the banker 
in a manner which shall be at once remunerative, and, at the 
same time, shall not be permanently locked up in ordinary securities. 
No better channel of employment for such funds is to be found by 
the banker than in first-class bills of exchange, which, maturing as they 
do at various dates, constantly place him in possession of cash which 
may be needful to him to meet any withdrawals of his deposit. 
These first-class bills of exchange, as will have been gathered from our 
remarks upon bill-brokers, are usually bought by the banks from the 
discount houses, and it is bills which are bought in this way which go 
to swell the large amounts which we noticed in bankers’ balance- 
sheets as “ bills discounted.” 

But the items we have already alluded to in bankers’ balance- 
sheets included, it will be remembered, not only bills taken by the 
banks, but also “Advances.” These advances, or “ day-to-day loans,” 
are made by the private and joint-stock banks to the bill-brokers, who 
place with the bankers first-class security in return. These loans to 
the discount houses are of great advantage to the banks, as will be 
apparent, seeing that these “call loans” can be called in at a few 
hours’ notice. 

From what has been said some idea should now be gathered as to 
the source from which the money is obtained to discount the bills. 

I1J].—There are three main reasons for the fluctuations in the 
market rate of discount, all of which are perfectly easy to follow. 
The first and principal reason which governs the price of discount 
or money is precisely that which governs the price of any other 
commodity, mainly that of supply and demand. 
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We have seen that bills of exchange are, in the main, the outcome 
of commercial transactions. It follows, therefore, that if trade all 
over the world (for, as we shall see later, the London bill market is 
an international one) should be slack, the volume of bills seeking 
investment or offered for discount will probably be much smaller, and 
unless for some other cause the supply of surplus money should have 
fallen off, the rate of discount will tend to fall, the supply of money 
seeking investment in bills being, in other words, greater than the 
bills requiring money for discount. 

The second reason is to be found in the Bank rate of discount. 
To a certain extent this is a'repetition of the former argument ; that 
is to say, if the supply of bills is small and money is superabundant, 
the probability is that the bank rate will be low in proportion ; but 
such is not always the case, the explanation being found in the fact to 
which we have alluded in previous articles, that the Bank of England 
is the custodian of the gold reserve of the country. It not infrequently 
happens that, in spite of the plentiful supply of money, gold tends to 
leave the country to an inconvenient extent, and in order to arrest 
the outflow the Bank of England rate is raised. In response to this 
advance in the official minimum the discount broker has to raise his 
rates on the money deposited with him; and it will be readily seen 
that, having to pay more for the money lent to him, he must of necessity 
endeavour to make a corresponding advance in his discount rate for 
bills ; and so we get the advance in Money Market rates of discount 
based not so much upon the ordinary law of supply and demand, as 
upon a special drain bullion from the country, which has caused a rise 
in the Bank rate and a partial response in the rates of the open 
Money Markets. 

A third reason for fluctuations in discount rates is to be found in 
the question of credit. This question, it will be readily seen, enters 
more or less into every individual discount operation; that is to 
say, the broker or banker who takes the risk of advancing a sum 
of money upon a bill, will be guided by the credit of the indi- 
vidual whose name appears thereon, and one bill bearing the sig- 
natures of better known and more responsible names than another, 
should command a lower rate of discount. That is one sense in 
which it will be easily perceived that individual credit enters into 
the question of the quotation for bills. But there is still a wider 
sense in which the question of general credit affects the quotation for 
all bills. This occurs when, following some shock by the failure of 
some bank or commercial house, general credit is shaken. Every- 
one is wondering whether “ A” has been “ hit” by the failure of “ B.” 
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While the period of uncertainty continues, discount brokers will 
either be disinclined to take bills very freely, or, in consideration 
of a more ordinary risk attaching to the ultimate failing of the bill, 
will seek to cover this risk by exacting a higher premium of discount. 
This fluctuation in the rate, apart from other causes, can best be 
described as the effect of a shock to credit. 





ys 
— 


THE CoLtomBiAN Dest.—The Council of Foreign Bondholders announce 
that Mr. Passmore, their agent in Bogota, is returning to London, in order 
to explain the terms of a proposed arrangement of the foreign debt which 
the Colombian Government expect will shortly be passed by Congress. The 
chief provisions of this arrangement are, it is stated—(1) New bonds to be 
issued for 42,700,000, bearing interest at the rate of 1% per cent. for three 
years, beginning January rst, 1897, and rising % per cent. every three years 
up to a maximum of 3 per cent. ; (2) the principal of the existing bonds to 
be funded at par, and the interest arrears at 43 per cent. ; (3) an accumula- 
tive sinking fund of % per cent. per annum, to commence from January 1st, 
1900, rising 1% per cent. every three years up to 1% per cent. ; (4) payment 
to be made on the first of each month to the agent of the bondholders at 
Bogota. The proposal has been subjected to some criticism, inasmuch as the 
terms now offered are practically the same as those which the Colombian 


Congress arbitrarily substituted for the agreement entered into with the bond- 
holders in 1889, and which embodied much more favourable terms. 


MoRE ABOUT THE GREEK SETTLEMENT.—Recently the Z#mes had an 
interesting letter on M. Delyanni’s proposals for the settlement of the Greek 
debt. The sum available for the interest of the public debt, external and 
internal, is estimated at twenty, or at most twenty-one million paper drachme. 
“The sum of twenty million drachmz, which M. Delyanni proposes to set 
aside for the payment of interest on the obligations of the State, would, if 
converted into gold at the present rate of exchange, be equivalent to 
11,428,500f,, representing an interest slightly exceeding 2 per cent. on the 
nominal capital. From this, however, we must deduct the sums required for 
interest on the floating debt, which is paid in full, and for the amortization of 
the loan of the three Great Powers, amounting in all to 4,845,753, so that 
only 6,582,747. remains available for the service of the foreign debt, affording 
an interest of less than 14 per cent. M. Delyanni, however, proposes to raise 
a loan for the extinction of the floating debt, and taking into consideration 
the prospective decline in the rate of exchange, he hopes that the interest on 
the foreign loans will eventually exceed 2 per cent.” The proposals differing 
widely from those of the bondholders, do not afford them much encourage- 
ment. 
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MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE YEAR 1896. 
— December 2st, 1896. 
Some Features of the Money Market—Rise in Discount Rates—Exports 


of Gold—Eastern Exchanges— Trade for the Year— Banking — 
Politics, ete. 


WN MORE than one respect the London money market may 
be said to have seen important developments during the 
year now drawing to a close. Opening with an easy tendency 
in the discount market, half the year slipped away with 
scarcely an apparent indication of the radical alteration 

in monetary conditions which was to take place, ere the end of the year. Yet, 
although to some extent assisted by special and peculiar causes, to which we 
shall briefly refer, there was nothing in the least unnatural in the events 
which led up to the tightening of the money market, which may be said to 
have commenced about the end of August last. 

A reference to the general course of the money market during 7895 will 
suffice to show that the phenomenal monetary ease experienced during that 
year was mainly connected with the enormous inflow of gold from all parts of 
the world, and chiefly from the United States. During 1895 the Bank of 
England probably gained on balance about thirteen millions of gold. Now, 
as will be seen from the table which follows, the position in that respect has 
been considerably altered during the year 1896. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK, JANUARY IST TO DECEMBER I8TH, 1896. 

Received from— b Dispatched to— 
Australia. : ° 2,945,000 Bars and eagles sold—practi- 4 
Bar gold bought . = : 2,239,000 cally all to United States . 10,727,000 
Continent . : i ; 1,549,000 Egypt . . ° : -  2,244,000* 
United States . ‘ ; 549,000 South America . ‘ - 1,060,000 
China . 2 ; 4 ; 192,000 The Cape . , ‘ : 820,000 
Egypt . 7 ‘ : : 150,000 Continent . > ‘ . 316,000 
South America . ‘ ‘ 31,000 Turkey . : . : 50,000 
India . : ‘ = : 9,000 India . ‘ e : 4 8,000 
Jamaica , ‘ . r 6,000 


415,231,000 
Less gold émported . 7,664,000 





47,664,000 Net gold exported . £7,567,000 


In fact—although other influences have, of course, contributed—the main 
key to the situation during the latter half of the year is to be found in the 
altered position of indebtedness as between this country and the United 
States. This will be readily seen from recent statistics of foreign commerce 





* Of this amount £ 300,000, which was withdrawn ostensibly for Port Said, is understood 
to have gone to Japan. 
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as published in New York, and which show that for the eleven months 
ended November, 1896, the gross exports of merchandise increased from 
732,331,000 dollars in 1895 to 888,680,000 dollars, while the gross imports 
declined from 739,468,300 dollars to 622,594,000 dollars. Thus an excess 
of imports during the eleven months of 1895 of 7,137,000 dollars was 
converted into an excess of exports in the corresponding period of 1896 of 
266,000,000 dollars—or about £53,000,000. These figures speak for 
themselves, and should go far towards explaining the steady advance in 


money rates during the latter half of 1896, as shown in the following 
table :— 
Lonpon DiscouNT MARKET IN 1896. 














Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating Bank Date of 
oney. Three Four Six Rate. Alteration. 
Months | Months. | Months. 
1895. ho to vs ho vA 
December . : -| d—1 rr a 1H 2 Feb. 22nd, ’94. 
1896. 
January ~ 4 q— 18 i 4% ” 
February 4-1 I I I an 
March . 3 u 3 13 Pe 
April 4) A— Yo—§ | ” 
May 3-1 4 4 i? ” 
June 3 tt i i 9 
July — 3 § § 3 ” 
August e +— § t $ I ” 
September #1 1} 1} 1} 2} to 3 | Sep. 1oth& 24th 
October 23— } 33 3¢ 3 4 October 22nd. 
November 3 — 4|3i—-3?| 38 3h ” 
December #~ti 2 33 3 ” 




















As a result of this altered trade balance with the United States, gold 
shipments to America commenced in the month of August, and early in 
September the directors of the Bank of England, with commendable 
discretion, gave a signal to the market of altered monetary conditions by 
raising the official rate of discount from 2 to 2% per cent., advances 
being subsequently made up to the present level of 4 per cent. 

For some little while, it appeared as though market rates would be slow 
to respond to the successive advances in the official minimum, the floating 
supply of money remaining apparently plentiful. It needed very little 
borrowing on the part of the Bank, however, to show that the margin between 
a well-supplied money market and actual scarcity was much narrower than at 
first supposed. 

At the time of writing, the outlook of the money market is more than 
Ordinarily obscure at the close of the year. The financial community 
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has now been accustomed for so long to a period of extreme ease at the 
commencement of the new year, that it is difficult to realise that any change 
in that respect may be at hand. But there are a few plain facts which cannot 
be ignored. In the first place, the amount already (21st December) borrowed 
from the Bank of England is probably greater than has been the case at 
as early a date in December for a few years past, and according to all 
indications, there is every prospect that the amount ultimately borrowed from 
the central institution before the end of the year will go far to anticipate the 
release of the Government dividends early in January. If however, on 
the other hand, it be true that the Bank of England is still in possession of 
money borrowed from the market, it may be that its repayment may in the 
new year turn the scale in favour of cheaper money once again, and until the 
Revenue collection later in the year has its effect upon the resources of the 
market. Were the consideration of the future of the market merely confined 
to questions such as the forgoing, the outlook might, however, scarcely be 
described as so very obscure. The most perplexing item in fact in determining 
the course of markets is the actual position of indebtedness between this 
country and the United States. At the present moment the New York 
exchange is within a fraction of the point at which gold could be sent with 
profit to this country ; but this movement in exchange must be regarded 
to some extent as an artificial one, due to the holding back of sterling bills 
on the other side. Therefore, it is felt that to some considerable extent any 
future trade balance in our favour is being anticipated, but to what extent it 
is impossible to say. 


THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY FUNDS. 


~A review of the money market for 1896 would be incomplete without a 
reference to the part played in the course of the market by the Japanese 
indemnity funds deposited at the Bank of England. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that their influence during the past year has been rather in the 
direction of easing the market than otherwise. Since the funds were first 
accumulated at the Bank, something like £11,000,000 has probably now 
been liberated, nearly the whole of which was, it is believed, disbursed in 
1896, while current estimates in good quarters place the amount still lying 
at the Bank at about £9,000,000, of which more than half is reserved against 
a note issue in Japan. It is, of course, impossible to exactly estimate 
the directions in which the funds released from time to time have been 
employed. ‘That a very large amount has, however, been expended in war 
material and shipbuilding is certain, while it is also equally probable that 
further large amounts of silver have been purchased. Actual gold shipments 
to Japan are not understood to have been on a large scale, although, as will 
be remembered from the recent mysterious shipment of the yellow metal 
ostensibly to Port Said, considerable secrecy surrounds the operations of the 
Japanese indemnity funds. 


S 
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MONEY RATES ON THE CONTINENT. 


With the exception of Paris, where money rates have remained at a low 
level throughout the year, most of the continental markets have hardened 
either in sympathy or in conjunction with London. In Germany, the 
stringency during the past few months has even been greater than in this 
country, and the Imperial Bank of Germany rate has been successively 
advanced to its present quotation of 5 per cent., the market rates of discount 
at Berlin keeping within a fraction of the official minimum. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR IN AMERICA. 


The year 1896 in the United States presents a more striking series 
of events than in the case of this country. We have already seen how that 
during the year the trade indebtedness between Great Britain and the States 
has been completely reversed, but there are one or two other. noted points 
of contrast. At the commencement of the year the States was suffering from 
a drain of gold and a depleted Treasury, which rendered necessary, early in 
the year, a loan of £20,000,000. The issue which was known as a “ popular 
loan,” was issued in the United States alone, and was subscribed for five 
times over. But, and there is need to dwell upon the fact, for the radical 
change which took place in the condition of the trade of the country, the mere 
loan in itself would, however, have been just as ineffective as its predecessors 
to stem the tide of gold exports ; indeed, for some time after the loan was 
raised, withdrawals from the Treasury continued—mainly, it is true, on fears 
as to the result of the Presidential election, which occasioned private 
hoarding on a large scale on the bare chance of a Bryanite victory. 


In considering this radical improvement in American trade, two facts 
must be borne in mind as contributing largely to the result. The first is that 
at a time when the United States harvest was an exceptionally good one, 
wheat crops in other parts of the world were deficient ; while, finally, the 
failure of the harvest in India and the prospect of a famine there, caused so 
substantial a rise in the price of wheat as to make the effect of the increased 
shipments of grain from the States when expressed in value even more 
striking. These special, and to a certain extent temporary, influences should 
not be forgotten when observing the remarkable revolution in American 
trade statistics for the past year. 


The Presidential election last November, while belonging more directly, 
perhaps, to the sphere of politics, must certainly be referred to when 
regarding past financial events in the States, turning, as that election 
decidedly did, on matters financial rather than political. By their action in 
November the United States nation has expressed itself in an entirely 
satisfactory way on the currency question. Whether the future will, however, 
witness the reforms necessary to place the currency on a really sound basis 
promises to resolve itself largely into a question of party politics, 
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POLITICS. 





The raking up of incidents connected with the Transvaal raid of last 
year, the progress of the Venezuelan controversy, and the perpetuation 
of the Eastern Question, practically comprise the chief points in the 
political world during 1896, to which, perhaps, may be added the long con- 
tinuance of the insurrection in Cuba. It is satisfactory to note the pacific 
form which the Venezuelan dispute as between this country and America has 
now assumed ; and however much the position of affairs in the East may be 
deplored, there appears to be little doubt that the relations between the 
European powers is all that is harmonious. Events in the Transvaal do not 
settle down, and it is to be feared that so long as unredressed Uitlanders’ 
grievances remain there are many elements of discord which cannot be 
disregarded, and which promise to call for a conciliatory perhaps, but 
certainly for a firm, attitude on the part of the British Government. 


EASTERN AND FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Not the least important of the financial events of the year is the advance 
which has taken place in the Indian exchange, which has risen from 1s. 1§d. 
a year ago to 1s. 3}d., the quotation having been at one time even higher. 
The main reason for the rise appears to have been the monetary stringency 
in India, partly connected with famine requirements. The Bank rates of 
Bombay and Bengal both stand at the very high rate of g per cent.; while 
the rise in exchange, should it proceed beyond 1s. 4d. even suggests the 
possibility of gold exports to India as a means for withdrawing rupees from 
the Treasury. Should such exports actually take place, however, it is scarcely 
likely that they would be either extensive or prolonged. Most of the South 
American exchanges, it will be seen from the following table, have depreciated 
during the year; and the Brazil exchange has at one time been down to 
7$d., the recovery being due to recent reports that the Brazilian Government 
may possibly raise fresh money required by leasing certain of the State 
railways :— 




















Dec., 1896. | Dec., 1895. Dec., 1893. | Dec., 1892. 
India - ‘ -| Is. 33d. Is. 1}d. Is. Id. Is. 33d. Is. 2§d. 
Buenos Ayres, gold premium .| 180 % 231 % 245 % 220 % 180 % 
Brazil ghd. oj. 1032. 10}d. Is. Id. 
Chili Is. 535d. Is. 54d. Is. 2d. Is. 1¢d. Is. 7d. 
Portugal . 3835d. 41id. 42d. 408d. 403d. 
Spain 374d. 393d. 4ifd. 38d. 4old. 
Russia ; 258d. 25d. 254d. 24$d. 233d. 
Italy, lire per £ 26.43 27.14 27.05 28.50 26.50 
Greece, dr. per £ 43 45-40 45 42 37 
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BANKING. 


We refer in another place to the question of bankers’ profit margins 
during 1896. We may also note here that the year has been remarkable for 
the number, as well as for the importance, of banking amalgamations which 
have taken place. Foremost among these will be recalled that of the 
“ Barclay” amalgamation, by which Messrs. Gurney’s and many other well- 
known country banks were absorbed by the Lombard Street firm of Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevans. Among other banking amalgamations and absorptions may 
also be mentioned that of the Carlisle and district, taken over by the London 
and Midland, and the bank of Bolton, absorbed by the Manchester and 
County. 

TRADE IN 1896. 


When the figures of American trade, to which we have already referred, 


are borne in mind, the results of our foreign trade, as shown in the following 
table, cannot but be considered as distinctly satisfactory :— 








British Goods | Goods Imported | 
Exported to this Index Number. 
as compared Country as | Wholesale 
wit compared with | Prices. 
previous Year. previous Years. | 
1896. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
January . . ‘ + 15°8 + 47 2,178 
February . + 23° 2 + 26°1 2,207 
March + 10°25 + 66 2,207 
April + 6°80 + 42 2,191 
May + 2°5 - ql 2,177 
June +3 + 3°9 2,143 
July + ¢F - 20 2,089 
August - o8 - 61 2,091 
September . .. + FF + 81 2,125 
October . : . ; - 08 + 73 2,191 
November. 2 - =—- § 1 + go 2,242 
December A . . Not yet | published 2,238 














Thus we find that in spite of the falling off in American purchases, 
exports for the eleven months show an average increase of over 5 per cent. 
when compared with the figures in the preceding year. The tendency in 
the price of wholesale commodities has also been in the upward direction, 
although the substantial rise in wheat and other products is to some extent 
offset by a depreciation in sugar and other special commodities. 


SILVER. 


Considering the many events of the past year calculated to affect the 
value of the white metal, the course of the market has been wonderfully 
steady, the price for bars seldom fluctuating very widely on either side of 
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30d. per oz. Not an improbable explanation of this steadiness is, that on 
every really appreciable decline the market, in addition to other demands for 
the East, has been sustained by buying orders for Japan. 


GOLD. 

On a preceding page will be found some particulars of gold movements 
at the Bank during 1896. So far as the open market is concerned, it may be 
said that, apart from the first few months of the year, all available supplies of 
the metal have been bought up for America and the Continent. That the 
demand has been a strong one, may be gathered from the fact that the 
Bank’s selling price for bars for months past has been 78s. per oz., while the 
market quotation has been well over 775s. 114. 
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THE PAST MONTH. 






ff OVEMENTS in the value of public securities during the past 
¥ month have been slight in every department, a circumstance 
N\ not at all infrequent during the last month of the year, when 
‘S| 4 both speculative and investment business is usually at a very 
“*=—} low ebb. Although the general tendency in most departments 
of the Stock Exchange has been in the downward direction—twenty-three 
sections of securities showing losses against only nine gains—the actual total 
shows a small net gain, the, figures being as follows :— 


a 






Aggregate value of 325 securities on November 21st, 1896 . - 43,196,750,000 
. wa ” ” ” », December 19th, 1896 . - 43)198,297,000 
Increase . . ; ‘ 41,547,000 


Turning to the details of the month’s movements, it will be seen that 
under the influence of dearer money, consols and other first-class investment 
stocks have shown a tendency to give way, the decline, however, being very 
slight. 

For the rise in foreign Government stocks the recent rally in Brazilian 
securities is mainly responsible. 

An adverse feature in speculative markets has been the appreciable set- 
back in American securities. In this connection, however, it may be noted 
that the date of our calculation—the 19th December—was that on which the 
news was received of the Senate’s action in reference to Cuba, and the 
quotations taken were, therefore, about the lowest of the month. 

In face of the recent rise in the value of money, it is a little surprising to 
find a small decline in the value of English bank shares. Australian bank 
shares also show a further depreciation of about 3% per cent. 

Among the smaller departments a noteworthy movement is a rise of 7 per 
cent. in the shares of iron, coal and steel companies. Other industrial shares 





et 
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—notwithstanding substantial gains in some individual cases—are lower on 
balance, the recent rush of new industrial companies having probably 
weakened the market. 

Mining shares, after wide fluctuations during the month, show a moderate 
gain on balance. 

THE PAST YEAR. 

In many respects the year 1896, so far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, 
may be described as satisfactory. For one thing the year has, on the whole, 
been much freer from the unhealthy speculation which characterised the 
Kaffir “ boom” of 1895. Moreover—and the fact is really noteworthy— 
notwithstanding the steady liquidation in mining shares which has proceeded 
throughout the year, and the consequent depreciation to the extent of many 
millions sterling in that department, the actual total of representative securities 
in the aggregate (which includes the leading South African shares) shows a 
net increase for the year of about 75 millions sterling. The following tables 
shows the record month by month. Inasmuch as our list of representative 
securities was revised at the end of last year, it is not possible to make a fair 
comparison with previous years. 


INDEX NUMBER OF STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


(Total of 325 representative securities.) 


End of Jan., 1896... 3,123 millions. End of July, 1896 ... Not calculated. 
- Feb. 5, oe 6107 s a Aug. 4 «+. 3,272 millions. 
a March ,, ws 3,189 om Sept. ,, «s $008 “s 
“ April ,, «<« 9802 i eS Ct. » «.- %96 oe 
” May ” see 39249 ” ” Nov. ” ++ 3,197 ” 
” June ” +++ 35279 ” | ” Dec. ” = 3,198 ” 


The highest total it will be seen was reached about Midsummer, when 
money was at the climax of cheapness. The alteration in Bank rate on 
September roth proved the signal for a retrograde movement, led by gilt- 


edged securities. The last two months of the year have seen a material rally 


from the lowest points touched. 

The briefest glance at the course of the stock markets, not only during 
1896 but in the two preceding years, cannot fail to impress the most casual 
observer with the conviction that the main factor in determining the course of 
values during that period has been the cheapness of money. For the moment 
the tendency of the money market, as indicated in both home and foreign 
trade, would seem to be in an upward direction, as compared not so much 
with current quotations—always especially high at the end of the year—but 
as compared with the average of low rates prevailing through the last few 
years. 

With the recent enormous creation of fresh capital added to the entire 
aggregate of Stock Exchange values, it is perhaps not too much to say that in 
the future, even more than in the past, the value of money promises to largely 
determine the course of movements in Stock Exchange securities in the 
year 1897. 
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(| } TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 


























DURING THE PAST MONTH. 
[o00’s omitted.] 
Nominal Gnas Market Values. Comparison. moninin 
Amount (Par contain’ ps 
Value. 8 Decrease. 
Nov. 21, 1896.| Dec. 19, 1896. Increase. Decrease. 
4 4 4 4 r 4 Per Cent. 
800,194 | 14 British and Indian| 881,810 881,188 Pats 622 — 0°07 
Funds 
36,379 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 43,787 43,980 193 ae + 04 
Stocks 
49,417 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 53,529 535355 es 174 - 03 
29,823 | 5 Do. Inscribed do. 32,331 32,321 — Ce) wee 
928,539 | 30 Foreign Gov. do.| 808,354 811,794 3,440 aos + 04 
213,007 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 329,606 330,466 860 sae + o2 
171,118 | 14 Do. Debenture do.| 219,533 219,310 a= 223 - oO! 
128,803 | 13 Do. Preference do. 202,041 201,992 EN 49 ons 
47,010 | 7 Indian Railway do. 73,867 73,535 ive 332 - 04 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 19,360 18,822 ae 538 - 27 
Possessions do. 
89,000 | 10 American Ry. Shs. 61,193 59,061 ae 2,132 - 34 
59,545 | 12 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 43,462 43,101 wa 361 - 08 
7,605 | 5 Do. do. (Stg) . 8,055 7:959 si 96 - 3 
19,516 | 12 Foreign Railways . 16,028 16,007 x8 21 - ol 
84,216 | 9 Do. Obligations . 61,864 61,693 ae 171 - o2 
35,190 | 30 Bank Shares, z.e. 
— 10 British Bank Shs. 42,690 42,426 o— 264 - 06 
— 4 Australasian do. 7,902 7,624 sn 278 - 35 
_ 6 Other Colonial do. 6,324 6,322 av 2 ate 
— (10 Semi-Foreign do. 14,049 13,924 sine 125 - 08 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7,475 7,470 “ss 5 oe 
(Col. and For.) 
6,167 | 8 Finan. Land . . 6,683 6,711 28 oes + 04 
10,842 | 4 Gas : ° 31,545 31,192 ne 353 - Vl 
3,956 | 14 Insurance. : 24,561 24,532 ae 29 - oO! 
6,055 | 7 Coal, Iron & Steel 7,428 7,946 518 ae + 70 
20,716 | 6Can.and Dock . 61,225 62,198 973 + 15 
4,529 | 8 Breweries . . 13,111 13,234 123 oes + o'9 
9,944 | 15 Com. Industrial,etc. 30,685 30,260 me 425 - 13 
8,810 | 10 Mines (chiefly S. 34,389 36,327 1,938 ac + 5°6 
African) 
4,966 | 8Shipping . . 6,010 5,936 vee 74 - 12 
17,914 | 9 Telegraph and 21,789 21,721 sa 68 - 03 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,970 4,775 om 195 - 40 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . : 21,094 21,115 21 =e + Oo: 
8,094 6,547 Total Increase 
re ee a per cent. 
2,868,932 |325* Totals £] 3,196,750 | 3,198,297 41,547 | Net Increase + °05 























* Different sets of securities taken as from December, 1895. 
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THE QUEENSLAND Loan.—The Queensland Loan Bill of 42,300,000 
has passed the Legislative Assembly. Only £1,500,000 is required to be 
floated in London. 
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IN OUR February number we hope to 
outa in oem commence a series of articles on the Bank of 
BANK oF ENGLAND. England, to which we briefly referred in the 

prospectus for 1897 accompanying our last issue. 
These articles will be accompanied by collotype reproductions and 
photographs of interiors recently taken by special permission for 
the Bankers’ Magazine. They will include illustrations of portions 
of the Bank which, up to the present, have never been published. 


CIRCULARS HAVE been issued during the 

MORE BANKING 

AMALGAMaTiIoNns. Past month by the directors of the Barnsley 
Banking Company, Limited, to their share- 
holders, proposing the amalgamation of the bank with the York 
City and County Bank, Limited. For each share of the Barnsley 
Bank the shareholders, it is stated, are to receive one share of 
the York City and County Bank with £1. 5s. in cash. This 
represents a small increase over the current price of the shares of 
the Barnsley Bank, the usual half-yearly dividend being also paid 
to the end of the year, when it is proposed that the transfer shall 
take place. 

The subscribed capital of the Barnsley Banking Company is 
%300,000, and according to a recent balance-sheet, current and 
deposit accounts amounted to about £523,000. The subscribed 
capital of the York City and County Bank is 41,516,000, while 
current accounts total nearly £6,000,000. 























VERIFVING THE BANK of England and the London and 
STATEMENTS Westminster Bank have announced that the 
OF STOCK. 


service hitherto performed gratuitously of veri- 
fying statements of stock for audit purposes will, in future, be 
charged for. The fee will be 6d. per account, with a minimum of 
Is., the new practice coming into operation at the beginning of 


1897. A writer to the TZzmes expostulates on this matter, as 
follows :— 


Without wishing to question the undoubted right of the bank to charge for this service, 
we venture to think a protest through the medium of your columns not uncalled for. If 
other banks follow the example of the London and Westminster, then railways and 
corporations having inscribed stocks will seize the opportunity of doing likewise, and in 


cases where the investments are numerous, this will considerably increase the cost of an 
audit. 
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THE LONDON AND THE SHAREHOLDERS of this bank have been 
SAN FRANCISCO = unpleasantly surprised by a circular from the board 
— informing them, in the first place, of the directors’ 
inability to recommend an interim dividend, while the reason 
necessitating this measure is given in the fact that heavy losses 
have been entailed at the Tacoma branch. So heavy, indeed, do 
these losses appear, that it would seem from the directors’ circular 
that the reserve fund may possibly be wiped out. 


A BILL has been introduced by the Victorian 
Government for the amalgamation of the Savings 
Bank whose deposits it has already used up, to 
start a credit foncter and to found a new Issue State Bank. The idea 
seems to be that much of the banking business of the ordinary banks 
will thus be drawn away to those State institutions which would enjoy 
the privilege of lending to the Government first, and to private cus- 
tomers afterwards, at low rates. In many respects the project is an 
undesirable one. 


SAVINGS BANKS 
IN VICTORIA. 


THE Royal Bank of Queensland announces 
that in consequence of the low lending rates now 
ruling in the Colonies, they propose to prepay at 
the end of the year deposit receipts maturing on the 30th June, 
1899, to those depositors who will agree to accept either of the 
following alternative propositions :—(a) To reduce the rate of interest 
on their deposit receipts maturing in 1900 and 1901 to 3 per cent., as 
from January Ist, 1897; (4) to exchange their 1900 and 1901 deposits 
for one receipt for five years at the reduced rate of 3% per cent. from 
January Ist, 1897. The depositors who accept either of these pro- 
posals will thus receive an immediate payment of 50 per cent. of their 
original deposit ; but, in consideration of the prepayment, will either 
have to take only 3 per cent. interest until the balance matures, or 
3% per cent. if they extend the date of maturity of the balance until 
1902. 


BANKING 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


on ACCORDING to the Monte Video correspondent 
cincuLation or Of the 7zmes, the London and River Plate Bank has 
URUGUAYAN received notice from the Uruguayan Government 
a that it must withdraw its note issue from circulation 
within six months. The reason for this step is understood to be the 
success of the new National Bank, but the measure is by no means 
favourably regarded, inasmuch as it is feared that through the National 
Bank the paper currency of the country may be about to be increased. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note a few of the clauses in the 
constitution of the new bank regulating the matter of the note issue : 
8a.—The Bank of the Republic shall enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
issuing up to 50 per cent. of its realized capital notes under I0 pesos, 
convertible in coined silver or in coined gold at the option of the 
bank. ga.—After the term has elapsed for which the right has been 
legally granted to other private banks to issue notes of IO pesos or 
above Io pesos, or from the moment at which the said institutions 
renounce that right, the faculty of issuing bank notes of any value 
whatever shall belong as an exclusive privilege to the Bank of the 
Republic. 13.—The Bank of the Republic can issue up to the double 
amount of its realized capital notes of 10 pesos or above 10 pesos 
payable in gold to bearer and at sight, it being obligatory to keep at 
all times a reserve in gold of not under 40 per cent. of the deposits on 
call and of the greatest issue in circulation. 


IT WOULD not be surprising if, as a result of 

THE GOVERNMENT e . ° ° 
AND THE Post- _— the recent rise in the value of money, deposits in 
orrice savincs _ the Post-office Savings Bank should have tended to 
—_ diminish of late. If such be the case, it will 
certainly go to prove what we have frequently insisted upon, viz., 
that the institution is being made use of at periods of cheap money 
by a section of the community—the really well-to-do—for whom it 
was never intended. There are many reasons, however, for believing 
that the days of cheap money are not yet done with, and if that be 
so, we shall see the volume of Post-office Savings Bank deposits 
continue to swell, and consols to advance, until legislation of some 
kind will have to take place if the savings bank is to continue to be 

a profitably-worked department of the State. 

Writing on this matter during the past month, the City editor of 
the 7zmes has some very pertinent remarks upon the subject. Brushing 
aside the obviously objectionable idea of widening the field of invest- 
ments in which depositors’ money may be placed, the 72ses makes 
the following practical suggestion, which we are glad to thoroughly 
endorse :—“ A means,” says the 77mes, “of reducing the amount to 
be invested lies ready to their (the Government’s) hand—namely, the 
adoption of the plan in force in France and Belgium, whereby 
deposits over a certain amount (£120 in Belgium and £60 in France) 
receive interest at a lower rate than those at or under that amount. 
Objections have been taken to this plan, under the idea that it will 
tend to discourage thrift. It will do nothing of the kind. Most of 
those who are in a position to leave over £100 at the savings bank 
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are not so poorly off pecuniarily that the State—that is, the tax- 
payer—should be called upon to find a safe investment at 2} per 
cent. for them. Moreover, the majority of those for whose benefit 
the savings banks were devised, would keep up their deposits even if 
less than 2 per cent was paid them. It is absolute security, not 
income, that is the primary consideration with them. In saying this, 
we are, no doubt, opposing the prejudices of many worthy people, 
but we are satisfied that the facts are as we give them, and in any 
case no one proposes to reduce the interest on the smaller accounts. 
We have heard a rumour, which is believed in usually well-informed 
quarters to have some foundation, that the Bill which will in all 
probability be introduced next Session, will not contain any pro- 
vision for reducing interest on the larger deposits. We hope it is 
untrue, as the change in question would be an excellent one.” 

It would certainly be surprising to find from those most hearty in 
their support of the thrift of the people, any reason for objection to a 
proposition so eminently sensible and practical as that suggested by 
the Z7zmes. 


paentiieitin sein ii THE BILL for renewing the Bank of France 
BANK of FRANcE Charter is still under discussion by the French 
CHARTER. Chamber. Writing on the subject, the special 
Paris correspondent of the Fixancial Times—Mr. Ottomar Haupt— 
in one of his excellent weekly letters to that newspaper, gives 
the following very useful comments on the terms for renewing 
the Charter. “In order,” says Mr. Haupt, “to show to what an 
extent the shareholders of the concern will suffer through the new 
tax on the productive circulation of bank notes, it may be mentioned 
that up to the present time the Bank had only to pay the stamp on 
these notes, which in 1895 came to 964,470f%, while, according to a 
calculation made for the first ten months of this year, the new tax 
would amount to 2,700,000% Of course, the higher the bank rate 
stands the more will this tax increase. In 1891, for instance, when 
the rate was 3 per cent., it would have reached the heavy amount of 
four millions ; and in 1874, with the rates of 4, 4% and 5 per cent., 
not less than ten millions would have had to be paid to the Govern- 
ment. To give an idea of what would have been the effect if this tax 
had been in force for the last twenty-three years, it may be stated 
that instead of the two-and-a-half million francs which, according to 
the late project of Mr. Burdeau, the bank would have owed the State 
per year—and which would have reached in the period mentioned 
the total of 57% millions—not less than 95 million francs would have 
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been collected from the tax in its present form. No wonder the 
Government prefers to have a share in the regular profits of the bank 
in future, instead of claiming a fixed amount of two-and-half millions 
annually. As regards the shareholders’ position, the outlook is by no 
means a pleasant one. For the first twenty-two weeks of the present 
half-year the net profits on discount and advance business came to 
only 2,874,000 7, against 1,966,000 in 1895, when two millions 
extra were booked for interest on protested bills resulting from the 
liquidation of the Société des Depédts et Comptes Courants. 
Accordingly, the rise in the bank’s shares has not been maintained, 
and even at the present price of about 3,670 f they are decidedly 
dear, as they will yield scarcely 2? per cent. for the present year. 
A word ought also to be said on the proposed discount of paper 
presented by agricultural associations and syndicates, whose signa- 
tures are not at all liked in our financial circles. Of course, if the 
Government insists on this point for political reasons, the bank must 
yield to the pressure; but the public may rest assured that the 
greatest care will be taken by our first credit establishment to have 
three signatures as good as those required for the discount of ordinary 


commercial paper. 
ile ta 


Russia AND Cuina.—It has been stated that Count Cassini, before 
leaving Peking, concluded a convention of great importance for Russian 
trade. The convention contains provisions of enormous advantage to 
Russia, so much so, to use the language of a contemporary “this convention, 
if true, makes a sweeping alteration in the political map of the Far East.” 


Japan.—According to the Zokio Economist coal mining in Japan has 
made remarkable progress during the past two decades. In 1875 the output 
was a little over 560,000 tons ; in 1893 the supply was over 3,307,000 tons, 
and those engaged in the business estimate the subsequent output at 10 to 20 
per cent. higher. About half of this yield is consumed in the country, and 
the remainder goes to Hong Kong, Shanghai, Chefoo, Newchahg, Singapore, 
and San Francisco. Hong Kong took about 600,000 tons last year for 
steamers and factories, Cardiff coal at present currency prices finding no 
market for ordinary use in the East, and the possible rivals of Japan in the 
future for the supply of the markets—Tonquin and Australia—being as yet 
of little account. In Shanghai, Newchang, and Singapore, Japanese coal is 
used not only for steamships and factories, but also in the kitchen. In San 
Francisco it is employed for generating gas ; but the price there forbids its 
extensive use. The chief sources from which the exported coal is obtained 
are the collieries operated in Miike, in Kyushui, and Hok-Kaido. What 
their capacity is can only at present be conjectured. Eight or nine years 
ago the coalfields owned by the Navy Department in Kyushui were so 
unpromising that mining there was stopped. 





THE GUINEA. 


HE GOOD OLD ENGLISH GUINEA is no longer a coin issued from 
the Mint or circulated from hand to hand. It has vanished from 
our midst, and now appears only among the coin collector’s 
treasures or under the glass case of an antiquarian museum. 
It has played, however, too important a part thus to be relegated 

to the dusty shelf of the curio-collector without some attempt being made to 
estimate its place and function as a factor in British monetary matters. The 
guinea has lived through seven reigns, its existence covering no fewer than 153 
years, that is, more than a century and a half, so that within this period it 
must have witnessed many events, and contributed to not a few changes in 
the social if not the political character of these realms. 

Previous to 1664 the sovereign, or twenty-shilling piece, was the main gold 
coin in currency, but during that year a new coin, called for the first time a 
guinea, was struck. It was the second gold issue of King Charles II., whose 
inscription it bore on the obverse side along with his laureated bust. On the 
reverse were four crowned shields of England, Ireland, Scotland and France 
interlinked, for England still claimed kingship over France, although it owned 
not a shred of French soil since Calais was wrested from the English in the 
reign of Bloody Mary. The name guinea was given to these twenty-shilling 
pieces because they were made of gold imported from the coast of Guinea by 
the African Company. Colonial expansion was then in the air, and members 
of the company bringing West African gold for mintage, were allowed under 
their charter to have the company’s stamp of an elephant placed on the coins, 
by way of encouraging them to exploit African gold. 

Another feature connected with the guinea coin is the introduction for the 
first time into circulation of milled money. Coins had previously been 
stamped with a hammer. The latter process was to cast the money from the 
melting-pot into long bars ; next, to cut those bars with shears into square pieces 
of exact weights, and then with the tongs and hammer to forge them into a 
round shape. After this “they were blanched, that is, made white or refulgent 
by heating or boiling, and afterwards stamped or impressed with a hammer to 
make them perfect money.” ‘This system dates from the reign of King 
Edward I., who employed foreign craftsmen for the purpose, and kept thirty 
furnaces at work. The newer process of milling, to which the guineas were 
subjected, is thus described by an old writer :—“ First, the gold or silver is cast 
out of the melting-pot into long flat bars, which bars are drawn through a 
mill, wrought by a horse, to produce the just thickness of guineas. Then, with 
forcible engines called cutters, pieces are cut out from the flat bar, shaped as 
aforesaid, the residue whereof, called sizel, is melted again; and then every 
piece is weighed and made to agree exactly with the intended weight, and 
afterwards carried to other engines, wrought secretly, which put the letters 
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upon the edges of the larger pieces and mark the edges of the rest with a 
graining. The next thing is the blanching, and at last every piece is brought 
to the press, which is called the mill, wrought by the strength of men, and 
there receives the impression, which makes it perfect milled money.” 

It is important to bear in mind that the guinea was but the twenty-shilling 
or sovereign piece under another name. It was not fated, however, to 
maintain its silver ratio of twenty shillings, but bye-and-bye to acquire that 
value by which it is so well known of twenty-one shillings. On the other 
hand, the sovereign, which it had temporarily supplanted, but by which it was 
in turn succeeded, reverted to its old nominal value of twenty shillings. Who 
would have believed that the mere change of name could have made a guinea 
add a shilling to its original value? JA%utato nomine, de te fabula narratur, 
may well be said of the sovereign from which it sprung. 

Previous to the coinage of the guinea, the coins minted varied from time 
to time in size, weight, fineness, and relation to one another. Besides, the 
value which they were supposed to represent was an ever-changing quantity, 
being fixed not from a desire to establish a stable currency, but from reasons 
due to statecraft, or the whims and needs of the reigning monarch. It is 
to the credit of the guinea that it retained its weight from 1670 until 1816, 
when the sovereign superseded it, a state of matters brought about by John 
Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and others, who advised leaving the guinea alone. 
Half and quarter-guineas and third guineas, or seven-shilling pieces, were 
coined as fractional parts of the guinea, thus unconsciously paying it deference 
and recognising its place as the premier gold coin. 

Along with the gold were silver coins as well in the reign of King 
Charles II. ; in fact, silver was the sole legal tender, according to Adam Smith 
and others. In 1666 an Act was passed permitting the coinage by the Mint 
of both metals, and this legislation continued in force till 1798, with the 
exception of a few months in 1696. The weight of the guinea was to be at 
the rate of 44% to a pound troy of gold under the Mint regulation of 1670, 
and its value to be twenty shillings, this being supposed to indicate the 
relative value of gold and silver. In spite of this, the guinea was allowed 
to make its own market price in silver money, for the Mint rate was not 
enforced ; the Government not interfering with the popular estimate of the gold 
coin, which was considered as quite subsidiary to silver. The result was that 
the guinea rose greatly in value, reaching in 1696 as much as 30s. and 315. 
William III. was then on the throne, and he had issued proclamations calling 
in all the hammered money, as well as the clipped, defaced and counterfeited 
coin in circulation, at the same rate and value, as if such monies were unclipped 
or undiminished. This acted as an effectual premium on clipping and 
counterfeiting, and the clippers and counterfeiters rose to the occasion, so 
that the State lost much money over the recoinage transactions. 

This clipping of silver coins was by no means new, and while it had gone 
on it necessarily reduced the value of the silver coinage and enhanced that of 
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the gold. In addition, there was a great deal of ignorance at home and 
speculation abroad in connection with the coinage. The continental money- 
changers trafficked extensively in gold and silver. They imported gold and 
took it to the Mint for coinage into guineas, which they sold for 22s. and 
upwards—they thus reaped much profit. In 1695-6 it was stated that the 
Master of the Mint had received 721,000 guineas for coinage from private 
persons. These operations resulted in a dearth of silver, for it was conveyed 
abroad, being more valuable there than gold; and the remedy for this 
scarcity was the recoinage just referred to, which cost the country £ 2,700,000. 
During the reign of Charles II., Lord Macaulay says, the whole national 
revenue did not amount to a million and a half. 

In 1696 the maximum price of the guinea was reduced to 26s., and after- 
wards to 22s. by statutes of King William III. During the same year the 
importation of guineas and half-guineas was forbidden by statute, and the 
Mint was closed against gold, but the Act was only operative for a few months 
when it was repealed. It remains, however, on record as an attempt of the 
Government to impart stability to the gold currency. In 1697 the Treasury 
intimated that they would not receive guineas at more than 21s. 6d., but none 
were brought in, and shortly afterwards the Treasury directed that 22s. be 
paid for them. 

The Commissioners of Trade, including Locke amongst them, recom- 
mended a reduction of the rate in the following year (1698), on the ground 
that it was “a ready and easy remedy upon any variation that might happen 
in the price of gold, or even in case the proposed coining of guineas should 
not prove sufficient.” They also stated that it was impossible that more than 
one metal should be the true measure of commerce, that the world by common 
consent and convenience had settled that measure in silver, gold and other 
metals being only commodities which would vary in price like other com- 
modities ; and they added, that “ the fixing of its value in any country, so that 
it cannot be readily accommodated to the course it has in other neighbouring 
countries, will be always prejudicial to the country which does so.” 

The rate of the guinea was, according to their recommendation, reduced 
to 215s. 6d., although that was not the price obtaining abroad. It was thought, 
however, that “ with the addition of cost of coinage, etc., it would be sufficient 
to stop the excessive importation of gold.” This reduction did not check 
gold coming into the country and offering itself for coinage into guineas. 


At this stage a word may be said about the Scottish union with England, 
as it affected the coinage. The union of the two countries came into opera- 
tion in 1707, and the coin of the United Kingdom was thenceforth to be of 
the same standard and value, so that the guinea could circulate as freely in 
Scotland as in England. The prices of coins current in Scotland had been 
regulated as in England by proclamation, but the circulation was mostly silver 
because Scotland was a poor country. Foreign coins circulated freely, such 
as ducats, pistoles, reals and fifteen-sou pieces, and these were “cryed up” or 
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“cryed down,” as the case might be, by Royal proclamation. After the union, 
guineas made their appearance, in the way of business, and it is stated that in 
1723 about 30,000 cattle were sold at the cattle fair of Crieff to English 
drovers, who paid down 30,000 guineas in ready money for them to the 
Highlanders. 

Reverting to the English coinage, there were no less than seven millions of 
silver money coined in the reign of King William III., and yet this money 
quickly disappeared. Sir Isaac Newton, Master of the Mint, stated that the 
statute prices of gold and silver differing from those of the market, caused 
silver to be exported and exchanged for gold, and the latter brought home and 
coined. The guinea then passed for 21s. 6¢. in England, but in the open 
market and abroad was only worth 20s. 8¢., and he recommended that it 
should be rated at 21s. The value was accordingly declared to be 215. by 
proclamation in the Gazeffe dated rst December, 1717, and the Mint price 
of gold was reduced to £3. 17s. 10d. per ounce, at which it has remained 
ever since. The guinea also retained its value of twenty-one shillings till 
its demise in 1816. 

At this time it is said the guinea was still over-rated, and, according to 
Tooke, the great authority on prices, this circumstance led to the practice of 
paying debts with gold, for persons usually pay with the cheaper coin, and 
silver was at this time very scarce and dear. This practice gradually led to 
gold being looked on as the standard of value, instead of silver, as before. 
Gold had practically been the measure of value in this country during the 
reign of the guinea. 

During the period from 1750 to 1770 there was a great scarcity of coin in 
Scotland. The exchange between England and Scotland was against the 
latter, and the Scottish banks charged a premium of 1 per cent. for bills in 
London. After the union everything seemed to gravitate to London. The 
public revenue derived in Scotland, less what was retainable by the latter, 
was remitted to the English capital. Parliamentary duties also necessitated 
the attendance in London of the Scottish representative peers and members of 
Parliament, and many of them resided for long in the metropolis. A taste for 
English commodities and manufactures soon spread to Scotland, and these 
were greatly in demand. ‘To pay for them money had to be sent to London. 
It is stated that the representatives of English commercial houses, who were 
known as “ English riders,” swept the country of every guinea and half-guinea 
that could be scraped together in Scotland, and this gave rise to no end of 
complaints. Their object was to avoid paying the premium on London bills, 
and they turned all the notes they had collected on their rounds into coin, 
which they took home with them in their portmanteaus. 

The gold coinage had got into so defective a condition that the market 
price of gold bullion was said to be greater than the price in sovereigns given 
for it at the Mint. Accordingly, in 1774 and following years, the gold coins 
deficient in weight were called in and exchanged for new ones to their nominal 
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value, and recoined. This operation was completed within four years, at a cost 
of £517,320, and the Mint price then equalled the market price, and resulted 
in the gold coin remaining in the kingdom. Among the guineas coined were 
the famous spade guineas, so called from the shield on the reverse, and these 
came into existence in 1787, but appear to have been discontinued after 1799. 
The first coinage of guineas in the reign of George III. took place in 1760, 
and quarter-guineas, which had not been coined since the time of George I., 
were again struck in 1761 and put in circulation. In 1801 half-guineas with 
the improved head of 1774 on the obverse, and the shield of arms within the 
garter, crowned, after a design of Wyon, were coined, and guineas of the same 
type were issued in 1813. 

The coinage of gold and silver in the various reigns from Charles IT. to 
1816 will throw some light on the relation of gold to silver during the guinea 
period, and it is extracted from one of Lord Farrer’s able tractates, issued by 
the Gold Standard Defence Association, to which we are indebted for some 
details on the subject of the guinea :— 


Gold. Silver, 
Charles II. (1660-1685) . ; - £4,672,768 ae 43,272,311 
(1667-1685 only in Mint records). 
James ITI. (1686-1688) . ‘ ° 1,659,026 = 386,675 
William and Mary (1689-1694) . 482,342 i 115,895 
William III. (1695-1701) ‘ = 3,044,428 eis 7,014,047 
Anne (1702-1714) . : : ‘ 3,128,710 Sa 530,608 
George I. (1715-1727). é ‘ 8,115,152 ees 229,905 
George II. (1728-1759) . : ‘ 11,034,979 ane 304,288 
George III. (1760-1815) . 2 - 67,970,181 a 64,625 


This table shows the small amount of silver coined during the period 
from 1660 to 1815. There was a great want of small change, and, in addi- 
tion to the fractional part of guineas issued, silver tokens for 5s. 6¢., 35., and 
1s. 6d. were issued in 1811 by the Bank of England. 

The period is also fruitful in national events of the greatest importance, 
in which the guinea played no mean part. Chief among these were the 
two Jacobite risings, in the latter of which—that of 1745—Prince Charlie 
laid hands on all the gold guineas he could get possession of. The wars of 
Marlborough, that great soldier whom Lord Wolseley ranks above Wellington, 
were also fought with British gold, and it is to the credit of England that the 
gold finds so much favour abroad, and where it takes a first place. Then we 
come to the Napoleonic wars, where Britain was really fighting for national 
existence, threatened on all sides by Continental foes. Napoleon made the 
countries he invaded pay for the support of his troops, with the result that, 
at the end of his wars, the French treasury was in a sound condition, whereas 
our National Debt was vastly augmented. 

He made great efforts to get hold of British guineas, and it is well known 
that extensive smuggling of them took place, as trade in them was so profit- 
able. Agents were employed in Britain to pick up gold, which was usually 
sent by Holland, as the French ports were closely blockaded. A case 
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throwing light on this illegal traffic in guineas was tried before the Court 
of King’s Bench on August 3rd, 1810. A foreigner called De Yonge 
was indicted for unlawfully exposing to sale a certain quantity of the current 
coin of the realm, called guineas, and disposing of them at £1. 2s. 6d. ; the 
standard, by his Majesty’s proclamation, having been settled at £1. 15. 

The Attorney-General stated that this indictment was founded on the Act 
of the 5th and 6th of the reign of Edward VI., which enacted that if any 
person gave more, or disposed of any current coin of the realm for a profit, 
or gave or received more in exchange than was authorised by the standard 
which was fixed by Royal proclamation, he or they should be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and be liable to the confiscation of such coin so exchanged, and 
be subject to a fine and imprisonment for such offence. ‘The chief object of 
the Act was to prevent persons collecting and disposing of the coin of the 
realm to persons leaving the kingdom; he was sorry to say that it had 
become a prevalent trade. It was necessary for him to state how injurious 
it was to the nation at large, and particularly to the commercial part of the 
community. He would prove that the defendant had carried on this illicit 
trade to a great extent—a trade which had been too long carried on without 
being detected, and which accounted for the circulation of British gold on 
the Continent and its disappearance at home. 

Proof was then led, and amongst others Mr. Leonard, from the Council 
Office, produced the Gazeffe, containing the proclamation of George I., 
dated from Saturday, the 21st, to Tuesday, the 24th of December, in the 
year 1717, settling the standard of a guinea at £1. 15. 

The Commissioners of the Mint had evidently set a trap to catch the 
defendant, who was a Dutchman. Two men who spoke Dutch were sent to 
purchase guineas from the latter. They accordingly negotiated with him, 
and obtained fifty guineas in exchange for £56. 5s.; that is, they bought 
them at a premium of 15. 6d. each over their legal price of £1. 1s. each. The 
defendant had previously sold to another person goo guineas at 1s. 3d. of 
an advance, but he said the price had risen since then. He mentioned to 
those who bought his guineas that they must take care how they took them 
out of the country, for, by the law of the land, they were not entitled to take 
more than five guineas with them. 


The methods of smuggling the guineas by concealing them on the person 
were curious. One way was by winding them round the waist. Another 
was to sew them in a garter, and fasten the stockings with them; to place 
them in a cushion in the neck-handkerchief ; and another, to roll them ina 
piece of flannel, and fold it in a pocket-handkerchief. The defence main- 
tained that the Act of Parliament referred to was nearly obsolete, and that it 
stated that it was unlawful to exchange gold coin for silver, or silver coin for 
gold, for profit, but that no word was mentioned of bank-notes. The pre- 
siding judge (Lord Ellenborough) held that the terms of the statute were 
wide enough to admit bank-notes, or even gross goods, if it was agreed 
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to take a certain value over the currency. The jury found a verdict of 
guilty, but no sentence was passed, so as to give the defendant an oppor- 
tunity of moving, on technical grounds, for a new trial, if he saw fit. 

In 1817 the twenty-shilling piece, now again called a sovereign as under 
Henry VIII., was issued in 1817, and the term guinea for a current gold 
coin finally disappeared. Exit the guinea! 

The guinea is, according to Lord Farrer, the foundation of our present 
gold system ; because, he says, “ no arbitrary change was made in the guinea 
from 1670 till its replacement in 1816 ; and when that was done, the sovereign 
or ¥& sterling, which, as the unit of account, had long been 22 of a guinea, 
was coined so as to contain 39 weight of the gold which a guinea had pre- 
viously contained.” The pound sterling, or gold sovereign, is now the sole 
standard of value, gold sovereigns being alone legal tender for debts exceed- 
ing forty shillings. It is 123°27447 grains in weight : 44 fine gold, ,/, alloy 
(33 Vict., cap. 10, first Schedule). This quantity is founded on the quantity 
of gold contained in the guinea. The Mint price of an ounce of gold is still 
43. 175. 10%d. Previous to 1816, the weight of standard silver contained in 
a shilling was 92°90 grains, or as 15°21 to 1 of gold. In 1816 the weight of 
standard silver was reduced to 87°27272 grains, or 6 per cent. less. The 
right to mint silver is now confined to the Government. 

Among the collateral effects of the introduction of the guinea was the 
issue by the banks in Scotland of notes of that value. These were a “ pale 
reflex” of the gold guinea piece, and an adumbration of it. With the 
termination of the guinea the issue of notes of that denomination ceased. 

The guinea is now associated with the fees of the professional classes. It 
lives as an expression of value, though as a money piece it has ceased for the 
past eighty years to act as a counter in commerce. Like the napoleon or 
louis d’or, it has still a name to be conjured with, though the coin itself, 
whose name it represents, has gone the way of all the earth. It was known 
occasionally by the popular soubriquet of “Jingling Georgie”; and the 
national poet of Scotland, who lived in the good old times of the guinea, 
says in his poem “a man’s a man for a’ that”— 


The rank is but the Guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd (gold) for a’ that. 


The guineas of George III., whose reign covered the long term of fifty-five 
years, were known as the shield guinea, the spade guinea, and the military 
guinea, and the spade guinea was the last to bear the presumptuous title 
arrogated by the Kings of England of King of France, along with three 
fleurs-de-lys, the emblem of France. Henceforth this title was dropped from 
all British coins, and it may be said to have died with the guinea. 

The use of the word guineas as an equivalent for so many sovereigns and 
shillings is likely to last long from the expressive brevity of the term, if from 
no other reason. An American entered a jeweller’s shop one day and asked 
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the price of an article; he was told “three guineas.” ‘ How can that be?” 
he asked, “there isn’t such a coin as a guinea.” “Well,” said the merchant, 
“three pounds, three shillings, if you prefer the expression.” “ That’s correct 
now,” said the American. To a literal man of the dry-as-dust order, to whom 
“a primrose by the river’s brim” is “a primrose and nothing more,” it 
would be a hard task to explain the sentiments and associations bound up 
in a guinea. But as an aristocratic coin, symbolic of wealth and refinement, 
and as a great power in its day for moulding men and events, it will long be 
remembered ; and none the less affectionately that its life has been lived and 
its last account rendered. 





ys 
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AGRICULTURE IN DENMARK.—The Minister of Agriculture has submitted 
three comprehensive measures, authorizing the Government to facilitate the 
starting of small agricultural enterprises by granting mortgage loans at low 
rates of interest, and to provide small farmers with working capital by making 
advances to agricultural loan societies. The total expenditure to be incurred 
by the State for both purposes is, however, not to exceed the sum of 
11,500,000 kroner. 


InpIAN RaiLway ExtTEnsion.—The following is a condensation of the 
reply of the India Office to the memorial of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce urging a more rapid extension of the Indian railway system. 
Mr. Horace Walpole writes :—The great desirability of extending the system 
of railways in India, which, by the latest returns, show a completed mileage 
of 19,724, with an additional mileage of about 3,600 still under construction, 
is always present to those responsible for the administration of India. But 
the provision of the necessary funds for such operations, in conjunction with 
the various requirements of Indian administration in other directions, 
necessitates a due weighing of the resources of the State. The Government 
of India determined, in the early part of the present year, after a careful 
consideration of the resources at their command, and with the approval of 
the Secretary of State in Council, to devote the sum of 27 crores to fresh 
railway construction during the three years ending March 31, 1899, and the 
operations in connection with this large expenditure are now, and will 
continue, in progress till that date, when the situation will be reviewed again. 
In addition to this, private agency has been invited to co-operate with the 
government in the creation of feeder lines to the main Indian railway 
system.—The coming famine in India threatens to seriously affect the railway 
earnings of the country. As compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, the gross returns of the guaranteed and State railways for the four 
months ended October show a falling-off of as much as 13 lakhs, the average 
earnings per mile working out at 268 rupees, as against 280-rupees. The 
cessation of wheat shipments is largely responsible for this unsatisfactory 
position. 
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THE LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES FOR INTEREST ON 
TRUST MONEY. 


RUSTEES, it is well known, have a great deal of responsibility 
thrust upon them. ‘They are not free to do as they like, and 
those for whom they act have legal redress against them when 
they deviate either from the written instructions in the deed 
under which they act, or in the Common or Statute law which 

circumscribes their powers. In England, under Section I of the ‘Trust Invest- 
ment Act, 1893, trustees, unless expressly forbidden by the trust deed, may 
invest in certain specified stocks and securities. If they do not adhere to the 
regulations of this Act, they can be called upon to refund the amount which 
they have put in peril by their intromissions as trustees. 

This is a well known and much-acted-on doctrine—that of the personal 
liability of trustees for illegal, z.e., unsanctioned by law, investments. A case 
just decided by the Court of Session, Edinburgh, however, goes further, and 
makes trustees liable for not securing enough of interest on their trust money. 
Roughly speaking, there is in Scotland more common law, or the law of 
decisions and precedents, than in England. The Court of Session is a Court 
of Equity in addition to its other functions, and it manufactures a good deal 
of law in the course of a year. Whether its decision will be upheld on appeal 
to the House of Lords, should such take place, is problematical, but in the 
meantime it stands, and merits interest as a new departure in, and great 
extension of, the personal liability of trustees for the administration of trust 
funds. 


An action of accounting was recently brought in the Court of Session at 
the instance of Alex. Melville, civil engineer, Aberdeen, and another, against 
the trustees of the late Wm. Noble, shipowner, Fraserburgh, the basis of the 
action being certain objections taken by the pursuers to the trustees’ accounts 
of their intromissions. The principal objection was, that the trustees were 
bound to have invested the trust estate so as to have produced an adequate 
return in the form of interest, and were not entitled to keep the money in 
bank on deposit receipt, and were therefore bound to make up the difference 
between such interest as might have been obtained from a prudent and safe 
investment and the interest which they had obtained from the bank. 





In the Outer House, Lord Kincairney held it clearly proved that there 
was no exceptional difficulty about investing the money, and that the greater 
part of the trust funds might have been invested safely at 4 per cent. He 
therefore issued an interlocutor, finding that it was the duty of the trustees to 
invest the funds, and that, having failed to do so, they lost to the estate the 
sum of £881. os. 1d., which they were bound to make good. Against this 
judgment the trustees reclaimed, and the Court (Lord Young dissenting) 
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adhered to the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, but reduced the rate of interest 
due by the defenders from 4 to 3 per cent. 


The openly expressed opinions of the judges are of value, as lending a key 
to their judgment. One of them (Lord Trayner) said the trustees were bound 
to deal with trust funds as any prudent man would deal with his own. No 
prudent man would invest his fortune for twenty years in the bank upon 
deposit receipt. He would certainly seek some investment yielding a higher 
return than bank deposit rates. Here the trustees had neglected their duty, 
and that neglect had resulted in loss to the trust estate under their charge. His 
Lordship was not satisfied that the defenders could have found continuous 
investments at 4 per cent., and he thought 3 per cent. would represent a fair 
return to the beneficiaries. 


Lord Young took an opposite view of the matter in dispute, and as he is 
one of the ablest Scottish judges, his opinion is of weight although he was in 
a minority of one. He said the case was one of more than usual interest. 
So far as he knew, it was unique ; their books contained no case like it. It 
was a case of trustees being called upon to pay out of their own pockets a larger 
sum of interest than the funds in their hands, in fact, yielded. The whole 
trust money here was lodged in bank upon deposit receipt. His Lordship 
did not agree that that was not an investment. He thought it was a very safe 
investment, though not generally very profitable. His Lordship was surprised 
at the facility with which the liability of trustees was extended in a direction 
for which there was no precedent. 


As will be seen, a good deal of the case hung on the question whether 
the bank deposit receipt was an investment or not ; and the next subject for 
consideration, on this being decided in the negative, was the rate of interest 
to be fixed as that which the trustees ought to have earned from their invest- 
ment of the trust money. An examination of the legally authorised securities 
will help to throw light on both the nature of trust investments and their likely 
yield. Atcommon law, trustees in Scotland may invest the trust funds in 
any securities authorised by the trust deed ; and by the Act 47 and 48 Vict., 
Cap. 63, trustees and tutors, curators or factors, may, unless the contrary is 
provided in the trust deed, invest the trust funds in Government stocks and 
public funds or securities of the United Kingdom; stocks of the Bank of 
England; securities, the interest of which is guaranteed by Parliament ; 
debenture stock of any incorporated railway company in Great Britain ; 
preference, guaranteed, lien, annuity, or rent charge stock, the dividend on 
which is not contingent on the year’s profits of any railway company in Great 
Britain which has paid for the last ten years a dividend on its ordinary stock ; 
municipal corporation stocks or annuities, the interest on which is secured by 
rates or taxes levied under Acts of Parliament ; East India stock or public 
funds or bonds, not payable to bearer, of any colony of the United Kingdom 
approved by Court of Session ; feu duties or ground annuals. Or trustees 
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may lend the funds on the security of the above stocks; also on heritable 
security in Great Britain; debentures or mortgages of incorporated railway 
companies in Great Britain ; municipal corporation bonds when secured on 
rates or taxes ; Indian railway stock debentures or bonds, on which interest 
is permanently guaranteed by the Indian Government, and payable in sterling 
money in Great Britain. 

There is no mention in the above of investments in the deposit receipts of 
Scottish banks. It is common enough, however, with trustees to lodge monies 
in banks preparatory to tying it up in longer dated investments, such as bonds 
or debentures, or in buying stocks. On the technical point of investment 
the judges would appear to have something to say for themselves. They could 
point to this list and say that a bank deposit does not appear there as an 
investment. There is no question of the safety of the money—that is admitted 
—the point is, that the placement of the trust funds is not profitable enough 
to the beneficiaries. Trustees are frequently troubled by the latter coming to 
them, and begging them to invest the trust money in securities yielding greater 
profit returns than is allowed under the Trust Acts. In short, the troubles of 
trustees are sufficiently onerous without being added to, or having actions 
brought against them for restitution of interest which they ought to have 
received for their investments, and paid over to the persons in right to it. 
This is one phase of the recent decision which will come home to trustees 
and help to quicken their sense of responsibility. It is the first decision which 
shows the Court as a protector of trust interest, it having heretofore only been 
known as a protector of the principal sum. 

Regarding the interest fixed by the Court, viz., 3 per cent., it is somewhat 
strange that such a rate should be selected in view of the fact that consols do not 
earn such a figure, and that it was quite competent to the trustees to invest 
the trust money in them. Since the year 1881 the average yield of consols 
has never been £3, with the exception of 1885, when it was £3. os. 5d. In 
1886 it was £2. 19s. 6d., and last year it was only #2. 115. 10d. In the face 
of this fall, the rate fixed by the Court of £3 is not very intelligible. The 
returns on trust investments are not great, as the prices which they fetch in the 
market are high, and have greatly appreciated of late. Taking eight of the best 
Australian colonial investments at present prices the average yield is £3. 2s. 
per cent. The decision is probably intended to make trustees more careful 
of the interests confided to their care. As a rule the Courts construe strictly 
the terms of an Act, and give the benefit to the weak where there is any doubt 
in the case. They must, in this case, have taken into account the long term 
at which the trust money was placed in the bank and earning only deposit 
receipt rates ; while the trustees were apparently not exerting themselves to 
find a better destination for the money, or one more fitted to carry out the 
terms of the trust, both in the spirit and the letter. The decision is a novel 

one, and may lead to more actions of a like kind. 












































NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


ARGENTINE Dest Proposats.—The wordy warfare which has taken 
place between Dr. Pellegrini and Dr. Romero, the present Finance Minister, 
of the Republic, has apparently resulted in some good. It has certainly 
called forth a financial statement of much value to all interested in the 
country. Dr. Romero, in the course of a remarkable speech, referring to 
the statements made by Dr. Pellegrini that the treasury owed the $15,000,000 
in bills, that the accumulated deficits of several years amounted to 
$102,000,000, remarked that it was difficult to estimate the amount of the 
floating debt, and that there were no funds with which to meet all the 
expenses. If Senator Pellegrini had only had patience to wait for the 
figures that the Executive had sent to the Senate, he would have saved 
himself from misstatements and gross errors. ‘The actual outstanding debt 
on account of all the extraordinary expenditure incurred in armaments 
already received or in course of construction was $23,000,000 paper. ‘There 
might, in the course of events, arise some balances for small amounts, but 
he could assure the House that the total amount would not surpass 
$25,000,000, which was the figure he (the Finance Minister) had put down 
in the budget estimates of 1897 under the heading “ Use of Credit.” The 
$102,000,000 of deficit of Senator Pellegrini was purely imaginary. Under 
the present financial policy everything had improved in the Republic, 
notably the value of the paper currency. If they would compare the present 
financial position of the Republic with its past, he thought they would not 
hesitate in their judgment between himself and Senator Pellegrini. It is 
pleasant to note that, on the whole, the trade statistics are decidedly 
satisfactory. 


Brazi_.—The financial position in Brazil continues to be watched with 
a considerable amount of interest. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Economist, referring to the proposed new loan, speaks in no very hopeful 
terms. Up to quite lately, says this writer, Brazil had found a ready credit 
in this country ; but the financial and commercial condition of the Republic 
is now regarded in such an unfavourable light, that there is little prospect 
for a successful issue here of a new loan of six millions sterling, just decided 
on by the Brazilian Congress, and destined for sanitary works in Rio. The 
disposition of some banks and bankers continues to be favourable to Brazil, 
with whose commercial progress their own interests are associated. But it 
may be taken for granted that the attempt to issue a Brazilian loan will be 
generally resisted by public opinion. 


INDIAN CuRRENCY.—The Zimes Calcutta correspondent has telegraphed a 
summary of the proceedings at the recent meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, to consider a Bill authorizing the Government to increase by 
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Rx. 2,000,000 its issue of notes against securities. At present the Govern- 
ment can issue notes against securities to the amount of Rx. 6,000,000, and 
must hold silver coin or bullion against the balance of the note circulation. 
As the total circulation averages more than Rx. 28,000,000, and tends rather 
to increase than diminish, the proposed increase in the fiduciary issue from 
Rx. 6,000,000 to Rx. 8,000,000 can be made with all safety, and the effect of 
it will be to increase the Treasury balances by Rx. 2,000,000, as the inten- 
tion is to issue new securities of the 3 per cent. guaranteed loan in lieu 
of the cash taken from the currency department. After stating that the 
object of the Government in proposing this measure is to relieve trade, Sir J. 
Westland proceeded to explain “ how closely connected the money market of 
India was with the Government balances, almost all the available capital 
employed in commerce practically being in those balances, and the export 
trade being financed by means of Council bills. The Secretary of State 
reduced his drawings recently because the Government were obliged to 
inform him that, though they had made the usual arrangements to tide over 
the minimum cash balances period, yet, owing to the famine, they had had 
to suspend the collection of one crore of land revenue and to make consider- 
able advances to cultivators. The result was that one crore and a-half, which 
under normal conditions would have been at head-quarters in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and been placed at the disposal of the mercantile community for 
trading purposes, had been left in the hands of the agricultural population in 
the distressed area. The permanent cash balances had consequently fallen 
to seven crores and a-half, or lower than they had been for twenty years ; 
hence the present stringency in the money market.” 


ITALIAN Finances.—Signor Luzzatti, in his financial statement, showed 
that he expected to have a small surplus in the current year. As to the 
estimates for the budget of 1897-98, it was difficult to make them, he said, 
owing to the development of the inevitable burdens of the State. The 
ministry had to increase by above 12,000,000 lire the war estimates in order 
to bring the amount up to 246,000;000 lire, regarded as indispensable for 
meeting the most urgent needs of the army, it being understood that this 
amount should include the 7,000,000 lire of ordinary expenses for Erythrea 
figuring in the war estimates, besides 2,000,000 lire for the department of foreign 
affairs. Nevertheless, even for 1897-98 the estimates show results of an 
encouraging character, the Government having recognised the possibility of 
effecting notable reductions of expenditure without prejudice to the public 
service, and taking also into account the expectation of some slight increase 
in the yield of revenue justified by a most careful examination of the revenue 
accounts. This budget, it was hoped, would be freed from the burden of the 
extraordinary African war expenses. The minister regarded the position of 
Italian finance as satisfactory, provided that the system of moderation in 
expenditure was persisted in, and that any fresh expenses, great or small, 
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which were incurred should always be balanced by equivalent revenue or 
retrenchments. ‘“ By parsimoniously watching the expenditure of the public 
moneys,” continued Signor Luzzatti, “ by establishing a pension fund for new 
members of the civil service in such a way as not to create another pension 
debt as great as that which time will cancel as regards the old employés, by 
assigning in part the profit arising from the free conversion of the railway 
bonds, by closing the epoch of debts with the end of African adventures, and 
by a foreign policy combining dignity with caution, the public credit will 
flourish still more greatly, and it is permissible to hope that, after so many 
storms, a ray of prosperity will illumine our country.” 


































THE MECHANISM OF THE INTERCHANGES OF THINGS BETWEEN 
AND MAN AND COMMUNITY AND COMMUNITY. 


(CoMMUNICATED.) 


MAN 








UPON the invitation of the Marylebone Teachers’ Association, Mr. Norman, an expert in 
the science of money and the world’s foreign and colonial exchanges, gave a lecture in the 
St. Marylebone Central Higher Grade Schools, High Street, W., upon “ The Mechanism of 
the Interchanges of things between Man and Manand Community and Community.” Besides 
members of the Teachers’ Association and their friends, there were among the audience 
representatives of science and art, clergy, physicians, barristers, engineers, financiers, bankers 
and traders. 

The lecturer commenced by stating that he had only recently become impressed by the 
belief, through the study of money, that his subject is a vastly important branch of sociology, 
which has not received the attention it demands. The study of it may, it is to be hoped, in 
the near future be the means of promoting a considerable advance in the perception of difficult 
problems and the solution of them in the realm of thought upon certain branches of economics. 
The lecturer’s object was to demonstrate the immense progress in society conferred by the use 
of one intermediary entailing price and a rate of monetary or currency exchange, compared 
with interchanges without the use of intermediaries, or in other words the interchange of 
things by barter. Also to show the effects of the world using six intermediaries instead of 
one only. 

The following is the syllabus of the lecture :— 

I. Value.—(a) Cost of production. (46) That for which anything will exchange. Value- 
giving factors are the labour of the human mind (a), and the labour of the limbs of men 
assisted by tools, machinery and the labour of animals (4). 

II. Barter.—The interchange of services (a), and things which are the embodiment of 
labour (4), without a monetary or currency intermediary. 

III. Price.—The result of the introduction of monetary and currency intermediaries. A 
price of services and a price of all other things, including the price of one intermediary in the 
terms of another intermediary, whether it consists of money or one of the four diverse classes 
of currency. 

IV. Description of the ten factors entering into the constitution and working of the world’s 
six monetary and currency intermediaries, and the populations of the world using them. 

V. An exposition of one of each of the six descriptions of intermediaries. 

VI. The working of money and its substitutes in the British Isles in the hands of the 
recipients of fixed periodic stipends. 

VII. The only scientific definition of money is “the standard substance in the shape of 
coins and bullion appropriated to currency purposes,” and this to do its work as a measure 
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of value and equivalent in exchange must be a commodity which is absolutely unfettered and 
unfavoured. 

VIII. Instruction upon the use of coins part of the teaching in kindergarten schools. The 
present system capable of valuable extension. 

IX. Norman’s Unit of Weight System. See his “Guide for the use of Sailors and 
Travellers.” 

X. Exposition of the business of the financier, the international and intercolonial trader, 
and dealers in the interchanges of monetary and currency intermediaries. 

XI. Instances of the effects on prices of things caused by the altered ratios between the 
monetary and currency intermediaries ; the things being titles to properties and all descriptions 
of raw and manufactured articles. 

XII. The effect of one intermediary for the whole world, stripped of monetary signs and 
worked by weight as in the days of Abraham; the necessary factors would then be only 
two for all prices of things and the intermediary ; weight (a), and a percentage more or less 
of weight (4). 

XIII. J. S. Mills’ dogma, “ That the substitution of money for barter makes no difference 
in exports or imports, nor in the law of international values,” will only be correct when the 
world has one scientific automatic monetary intermediary. 

XIV. Norman’s mode of working the interchanges of intermediaries for the whole world 
is the same as that at present used between countries possessing the same monetary measure 
of value : as the £ between the British Isles and Australasia, as the franc between France and 
Belgium. 

XV. The currencies at present in use in the countries and islands of the world. 

XVI. The present and prospective weights of pure gold on issue from the mints, of 17 gold 
measures of value and of 10 silver measures of value. The ratio of silver to one of gold 
between the standard coin and the chief subsidiary coin being of a different metal. Name of 
the chief country to whom the system belongs. Name of the chief money of account. 
Twenty-seven different monetary signs for one troy grain of pure metal. Constants to 
determine the ratio between gold and silver by dividing the constant by the price of silver 
in gold monetary systems, and dividing the price of gold by the constant in silver monetary 
systems. 
~ The lecturer endeavoured to demonstrate— 


1. That interchanges of things by means of barter, that is without the use of an 
intermediary, is impossible in a high state of civilisation, and would have held mankind in a 
state of semi-barbarism. 

2. That by the use of one intermediary substance by the whole world, interchanges would 
be facilitated, and the conditions of interchange by barter preserved. 


3. That there being at present in the world four vastly diverse forms of intermediaries, the 
conditions of barter are not preserved. Because the position of an inferior currency by a 
country enables that country to undersell the similar productions of a country possessing the 
superior currency, through the necessary operations of the exchange of the diverse intermediaries 
in each interchange of raw or manufactured articles, or anything else. 

4. That the use of a counter intermediary would not conduce to interchanges being carried 
out on the terms of barter. 

5. That the only proper definition of money is “ the standard substance in the shape of 
standard coin and bullion appropriated to currency purposes,” and this commodity to do its 
work as a measure of value must be absolutely unfettered and unfavoured. 

6. That credit instruments are highly useful for facilitating interchanges of things, but the 
circulation of them imposes on the Government the duty of maintaining a sufficient reserve 
of the standard substance to meet all notes payable on demand, which are legal tender, with 
the standard metal, without question, delay or expense. 
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Correspondence. 


70 the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
December gth. 
S1r,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


373 = 11 February, 1895 = 60°0 July, 1896 = 59'2 
1880 = 88 September, ,, = 63°5 August, » = 507 
isp = (“2 December, ,, = 61'2 September, ,, = 61°3 
1894 = 63 March, 1896 = 60°7 October, » = 626 
1895 = 62 June, » = 593 November, ,, = 62°6 


The index-number for last month remained unchanged, the improvement 
of a few articles having been balanced by losses in the case of others. 

The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per oz. 
being the parity of 1 gold to 15% silver=100) :— 


End February, 1895 . 277d. = 45°3 End September, 1896 . 30;5;¢. = 49°8 
» December, ,, ~. 304d. = 50°2 » October, » »« je. = 493 
» June, 1896 . 313d. = 518 » November, , . 293d. = 49°1 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 





»™ 
ow 


Reviews of Books, etc. 


Della Velocita di Circolazione della Moneta, P. Des Essars, Sotto Capo della 
Segretaria Generale della Banca di Francia. Bologna, 1895. 


Le Papier de la Monnaie dans la Circulation; par Pierre Des Essars. 
Nancy, 1896. 

THESE are two financial tractates by Monsieur Des Essars, of the Bank of 
France. The former deals with the velocity of the circulation of money, and 
is printed in Italian and at Bologna. Bologna is famed more for its sausages 
than its statistics, and one naturally asks how the writer came to publish his 
money treatise in Italy. The explanation is, that an Italian society republished 
it from the Journal of Economists, in which it first appeared, in May, 1895. 
Monsieur Des Essars is strong in algebraic equations and revels in dry-as-dust 
data and statistics generally. His opening sentences give the keynote to his 
composition : “ Economists are agreed in saying that the services rendered 
by money depend on two factors, 1st, the quantity of the money ; 2nd, the 
velocity with which it circulates; the product of these two factors gives the 
measure of the services which it renders. We can consequently say, borrow- 
ing the language of the mechanic, that the utility of money is proportionate 
to the extent of its movement.” 
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“Starting with this idea, the greater part of civilized nations have sought 
to restrict the very costly volume of their monetary instruments by increasing 
the velocity of their circulation.” 


He then proceeds to say that England, thanks to its clearing-house and 
its cheques, manages to settle its own accounts with a metallic stock estimated 
at a maximum of 75 million pounds in gold and 21 millions in silver, while 
France which has less commerce than England, but does not employ perfect 
means of payment, possesses a metallic stock of 1,800 millions sterling 
(4,500 million francs) in gold and roo millions (2,500 million francs) in 
silver. One of his conclusions is, that half of the annual amount of the credit 
and debit side of current accounts is equal to the quantity of movement 
of the average balance of the year. Numerous tables and diagrams illustrate 
the positions taken up by the author, which seem to be consonant with com- 
mon sense. 


The second pamphlet, on Paper and Money in Circulation, relates to 
the stocks of coin and paper kept by the banks of issue in Europe. The 
writer says that every year half of the notes return to the bank from which they 
are issued, through the intermediary of the exchanges. He expresses regret 
that the Bank of England does not give more data as to its operations, and 
that the banks generally do not adopt a uniform style of drawing up their 
balance-sheets so that statisticians might be able to make comparisons which 
would be of use to the community. 


In view of the recent failure of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, an 
article by Mr. Thomas L, Greene in the Engineering Magazine of New York— 
which, by the way, keeps up its well deserved reputation—“ On the Examina- 
tion of Corporation Accounts by Auditors,” will well repay the study 
by those interested in American Railroads, but we give the following 
excerpt :— 


The difficulty in which corporation-auditing is involved in the United States arises from 
the fact that not mere book-keeping is concerned, and is mainly the case abroad, but that a 
judgment is supposed to be passed upon the corporation’s affairs and prospects, and that too 
by men who have not, and cannot have, given particular attention to the conditions of success 
in each line of industry. Until business in the United States becomes as stable as in England, 
the work of an expert book-keeper who has no opinions should be separated from the work 
of an expert business man or financier who has opinions and is competent to form them. 
Public sentiment should stop the putting of exaggerated emphasis upon the certificate of a 
professional accountant, whether the same appears in a prospectus or in the annual report of 
a corporation. A chartered or certified accountant should put himself squarely in one cate- 
gory or the other ; he should profess to be able to pass an opinion on the value of bonds 
and shares and the prospects of the business, or else he should distinctly have it understood 
that, like his English brother, his certification is confined strictly to the confirming of the 
figures as they appeared on the company’s books. As a matter of fact, it is rare to find good 
accounting and good financiering combined in the one person ; and, as things go, there is 
room enough in the business world for both accountants and financiers. But, for the sake of 
clearness, a separation between the two professions should be insisted upon, not only in the 
interest of accountants, who are now suffering from responsibility thrust on them by the 
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public demand for financial opinions, but also in the interest of the public, which is asking 
for a mature judgment on investments and is not getting it. The objection will be made that 
taking opinion from accountancy will bring down the profession from its present high level. 
In the first place, if American accountants do not clear their reports from the implication of 
opinions on value, they will in time become discredited before their readers. But, aside from 
that, there is a large field, not half cultivated, in which good book-keeping must always be 
in demand. Afterall, it is a great benefit for the investor to know that the accounts of his com- 
pany are kept free, not only from fraud, but from carelessness and from such a system of book- 
keeping as conceals the facts. An expert accountant need not be asked to pass an opinion 
upon the question, for example, whether a railway ought to carry a branch-line loss in any year 
asan asset in its balance-sheet ; but, if he shall rearrange the accounts, and so state them that 
what the company is doing in such cases is clearly shown, he will enable some one else, more 
competent, to give an opinion. Holders of corporation bonds and stocks should give up the 
idea that the certification contained in the annual report is anything more than a statement 
that the books are correctly kept, and that the report is a true transcript of them ; if an 
opinion on the solvency of the company is desired, such holders should apply to those 
competent to give it. 


The Standard of Value-—(Longmans & Co.) By William Leighton 
Jordan, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. The argument of this book 
is to the effect that the double standard of gold and silver is not only 
required for the general welfare of the country, but that it also represents 
the cause of justice and of honour. The author advocates the independent 
action of this country for the restoration of silver to the standard of value 
without international treaties. The Preface to the present edition defends 
the policy of the Silver Party in the United States. This is the seventh 
edition, and the work has no doubt been reviewed by us in the past. . Scat- 
tered up and down the book is much valuable data, but, of course, exigencies 
of time and space prevent us again replying to arguments leading to the 
financial heresies contained in the volume. 


WE have received from Mr. K. Subramani Aiyar, headmaster of the 
Government School of Commerce, Calcutta, a copy of his comprehensive 
Treatise on Book-keeping. We are glad to learn that the Educational Papers 
on Banking, now running through the Bankers’ Magazine, have been of 
service to the students of his advanced classes in the School of Commerce. 


ANOTHER work on book-keeping has reached us. It is entitled Zhe 
Principles of Book-keeping, and is by Mr. J. Albert Carlill, a member of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. The purport of the book is admirably 
summed up by the author himself, when he remarks that the little volume, 
“though, perhaps, containing nothing particularly new, may be found to treat 
some old truths in a new and condensed manner.” To show the foundation 
principles rather than to teach book-keeping itself has been the aim of the 
author. (Messrs. Gee & Co., 34 Moorgate Street, E.C., are the publishers, 
the price being 35. 6d.) 


WE have received from Mr. Maberly Phillips, the well-known author of 
the History of Banking, an interesting reprint of a contribution on 
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“ Portugal Gold circulating in England” to the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The author takes us over a very 
curious chapter in the financial history of this country. 


The Accountants’ Magazine.—The first number of this new Magazine to 
be issued on 1st inst., will appear monthly thereafter, except in August 
and September. It is intended for all who practise as accountants— 
a profession of old standing in Scotland, and of ever-increasing importance— 
and for the numerous body of solicitors, bank agents, book-keepers, and 
others, to whom a knowledge of the principles and practice of accounting is 
valuable. The price will be 6¢@, the publishers being Messrs. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


—— 
> 





Banking and Commercial Law. 


House or Lorps.—December r1th. 
(BEFORE THE LorD CHANCELLOR, LoRD MACNAGHTEN, LorpD SHAND, 
AND Lorp Davey.) 
CLUTTON AND OTHERS ¥. ATTENBOROUGH. 

THIS was an appeal from a decision by the Court of Appeal (12 the Zimes 
L. R., 51), affirming a judgment by Mr. Justice Wills, pronounced in an action 
in which the appellants were plaintiffs and the respondents were defendants. 

The appellants are partners in a land agent’s and surveyor’s business, and 
manage the estates of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with whom they did 
business amounting to about £700,000 per annum. They had in their employ- 
ment for many years a clerk named Piper, who by means of an elaborate 
system of fraud succeeded in obtaining from them 640 cheques drawn by one 
or other of the partners in the appellants’ firm; 97 of these cheques he 
endorsed in the name of the payees, who were fictitious, to the respondents, 
who carry on business at 193 Fleet Street, as jewellers, silversmiths and pawn- 
brokers, and who took the cheques in good faith and for value. The 
respondents in the usual course of business presented the cheques through 
their own bankers and received payment thereof to the amount of £3,558. 
135. 2d. from the appellants’ bankers. The plan adopted by Piper was, by 
taking advantage of the weak points in the appellants’ system of accounts, and 
of paying out money, to present accounts of work supposed to have been done 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by one George Brett. No such person 
existed, but cheques would be drawn in favour of that name for the amount 
of the accounts put forward by Piper. Piper having got possession of the 
cheques, placed forged receipts upon the file. He was known to Messrs. 
Attenborough under the name of George Brett, and he endorsed the cheques 
to them in that name. The facts having come to the knowledge of the 
appellants, they brought the present action in order to recover from the 
respondents the amount of the cheques which had so passed through their 
hands. The action was tried before Mr. Justice Wills without a jury, when 
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he found in favour of the respondents on the ground (1) that the payee of the 
cheques was a “fictitious or non-existing person” within the meaning of 
section 7, subsection 3, of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and that con- 
sequently the cheques were to be treated as payable to bearer ; and (2) that 
the respondents had taken the cheques in good faith for value. The learned 
Judge’s decision was upheld by the Court of Appeal. The appellants now 
sought to reverse the decision of the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. E. Tindal Atkinson, Q.C., and Mr. W. A. Meek appeared for the 
appellants ; and Sir E. Clarke, Q.C., Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., and Mr. G. 
Macaskie for the respondents. 

Their Lordships, without calling upon the learned counsel for the respon- 
dents to argue the case, dismissed the appeal with costs. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, said that it appeared to him that 
every point in the case was covered by authority. It was clear that a person 
who drew cheques intending that they should be paid and handed them to a 
clerk with that intention was liable upon them. It was perfectly immaterial 
whether he did so through the fraud of the clerk. The fact that the clerk had 
acted fraudulently did not affect the validity of the cheques when they got 
into the hands of an innocent holder for value. If their Lordships were to 
hold otherwise they would be striking a serious blow against the currency of 
negotiable instruments. It might be different if the documents were stolen 
out of the strong room of the drawer who had not issued them, but that 
question did not arise in the present case. By handing the cheque to the 
clerk the drawer had issued it, and it was valid when it got into the hands of 
a bonéfide holder for value. The principle which their Lordships had laid 
down in “ Vagliano v. the Bank of England” governed the present case. He 
entirely concurred in the decision of the Court of Appeal, and therefore he 
moved that the judgment appealed from be affirmed and the appeal be 
dismissed, with costs. 

The other noble and learned Lords having concurred, 

The judgment of the Court of Appeal was affirmed and the appeal was 
dismissed, with costs. 

Court of Session, Edinburgh.—Elizabeth Mowat or Melrose v. the Trustees of 
the Edinburgh Savings Bank.— Decision by Judge that, under Section 
48 of the Act 26 and 27 Victoria, all disputes between savings banks and 
depositors must be referred to arbitration; and further, that, as under 
Acts 39 and 4o Victoria, chap.52, and the Friendly Societies’ Acts, 1875, 
the referee in Scottish disputes is the Assistant Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for Scotland, the action raised by Elizabeth Mowat or Melrose 
against the Trustees of the Edinburgh Savings Bank must be dismissed 
and left for adjudication to the referee just named, from whom there ts 
no appeal. 


JUDGMENT was pronounced in the action instituted by Elizabeth Mowat or 
Melrose, widow, residing at 7 Johnston Terrace, Edinburgh, against the trustees 
of the Edinburgh Savings Bank, to recover £50 which she had deposited in 
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the savings bank, and which the defenders paid to the pursuer’s sister on 28th 
January, 1895, without the knowledge or authority of the pursuer. 

Lord Kincairney said that this was an interesting and important case. It 
was an action against the trustees for the Edinburgh Savings Bank for payment 
of £50. The pursuer averred that on 28th January, 1895, the bank paid that 
sum which was standing at her credit in their books to her sister. She averred 
that her sister obtained payment by stealing her passbook and by forging an 
order or requisition for withdrawal of the money, and by presenting the pass- 
book and forged order to the bank. The defenders admitted that the £50 
was paid to the pursuer’s sister. They did not admit that the order on which 
it was paid was forged, but they contended that they were not responsible even 
if it was. The question between the parties therefore was whether the payment 
by the defenders to the pursuer’s sister relieved them, in the circumstances, 
of the obligation to pay to the pursuer the money which she had deposited, 
or, supposing the case clear of specialities in fact, the question expressed with 
its greatest generality was whether a depositor in a savings bank or the bank 
loses by a forgery. ‘The pursuer appealed to the common law ; the defenders 
to Regulations of the Treasury and to rules of the bank, which were, they 
said, authoritative, and to which they said the pursuer had assented, and by 
which they were, as they maintained, protected. That was the very important 
and general question raised in the case. But there was a preliminary question 
stated in the defenders’ first plea—namely, that the action was barred by the 
arbitration clauses in the Acts of Parliament. The primary provision on 
which the defenders founded was section 48 of the Act 26 and 27 Victoria, 
which provided that, “if any dispute shall arise between the trustees and 
managers of any savings bank and any individual depositor therein . . . the 
matter shall be referred in writing to the barrister-at-law appointed by the 
Act, whose determination shall be binding on all parties, and shall be final to 
all intents and purposes, without any appeal.” This enactment still continued 
to be the law, except that by the operations of the Acts 39 and 40 Victoria, 
chap. 52, and the Friendly Societies Acts, 1875, the referee in questions 
arising in Scotland, was now, instead of the “ barrister-at-law,” the Assistant 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for Scotland, who must be an advocate, writer 
to the Signet, or solicitor of not less than seven years’ standing. The language 
of this enactment appeared to be very distinct, and his Lordship had not been 
able to see how its application could be avoided or how it could be denied 
that the question raised by this action was a dispute between the trustees and 
an individual depositor in the bank who claimed to be entitled to money 
“deposited in the bank.” The words seemed to apply exactly. He did not 
understand that the application of the statute to the defenders’ bank was 
disputed, but the pursuer had pleaded that the question was not a dispute 
within the meaning of the statutes. This plea was supported mainly by 
reference to the case of Symington’s Executor against Galashiel’s Co-operative 
Store Company (Limited), but his Lordship thought that case inapplicable. 
The pursuer sought to assimilate that case to this by representing that, as in 
that case the defenders imported a denial that the pursuer had the rights of a 
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member, and so here the defenders imported a denial that the pursuer was a 
depositor. The relations of a member of an industrial and friendly society 
to the society were wholly different from those of a depositor to a savings 
bank. The latter was not a member of the bank, but only an ordinary 
creditor subject to certain conditions. There was nothing of the nature of a 
domestic tribunal provided, but only a comprehensive clause of reference, and 
he thought it was a mere play upon words to say that when a savings bank, in 
an action brought by a depositor, pleaded that the money in question had 
been paid, that was to be held as a denial that the party was a depositor. In 
this case the pursuer did not aver that the withdrawal of the £50 took from 
her the position of a depositor, and in point of fact it did not, for her pass- 
book showed that £14. 19s. 4d. was left on deposit to her credit in the bank. 
It was maintained that the question here raised was not the sort of question 
referred to in the arbitration clause, and here again reference was made to the 
case of Symington, in which an opinion to that effect was expressed on the bench 
in relation to the question there raised. There the tribunal was so constituted as 
not to be, in the opinion of the Court, adapted to the trial of the question, which 
was thought to involve the construction of a statute, and also so constituted as 
apparently to make the society judge in its own cause. But in this case the 
arbiter—the Assistant Registrar—was presumably, in the strictest sense, 
impartial, and it would be absurd to represent that an official whose statutory 
qualifications involved legal training and practice was to be presumed 
unqualified to construe the statute which he was appointed to administer. If 
a dispute as to whether money deposited was paid or not was not a dispute 
with a depositor comprehended in the clause about arbitration, it was difficult 
to understand what sort of a dispute with a depositor would be comprehended. 
It might seem a little startling that so general a question as this, whether a 
savings bank or its depositor should suffer from a forgery, should be withdrawn 
from the cognizance of the ordinary Courts so that apparently it was a 
question which could never be authoritatively determined. Still that appeared 
to be the effect of the statutes, the terms of which were too plain to admit of 
question, and in his Lordship’s opinion they necessitated the conclusion that 
the question here raised must be submitted to the Assistant Registrar. He 
thought the policy of the Act was to protect savings banks and their depositors 
from the cost of ordinary litigation, and to provide that disputes between them 
should not come into Court at all, and it seemed to him that that policy would 
be best carried out by dismissing this action. Seeing that he was thus 
debarred from deciding the question raised, and that the question fell to be 
decided by the Assistant Registrar, it would be obviously improper to indicate 
any opinion on the merits. His Lordship accordingly found that the question 
at issue involved a dispute between the defenders as trustees of the Edinburgh 
Savings Bank and a depositor therein who claimed to be entitled to the sum 
sued for as money deposited in said bank, and that the dispute fell to be 
decided by reference as provided for by the 48th section of the Act 26 and 27 
Vict., cap. 27, and other statutes. Therefore, he dismissed the action. The 
defenders’ counsel did not press for expenses. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank on 30th September. The balance-sheet shows a gross profit of 
464,731. 7s. 10d., including £5,061. 6s. 1d. brought forward from last account. After 
deducting current charges and rebate, placing £10,000 to reserve, carrying £2,000 to staft 
guarantee and savings fund, and allowing £321. tos. 10d. for depreciation of furniture, there 
remains the sum of £12,456. 6s., which the directors propose to apply as follows :— 
Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half-year ended 30th September, 
payable 11th December, 1896, free of income-tax, £7,441. 2s. 6d.; balance to be carried 
forward, £5,015. 35. 6d. 


Balance-sheet, zoth September, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital—z200,000 shares at £10 each, £2,000,000, of which there have 

been issued 591529 a on which & 5 - share has been called uP £297,645 
Reserve 15,000 
Note circulation : : : : - - : ‘ ° 81,191 
Current accounts and deposits : é . 3,682,397 
Drafts, acceptances, endorsement and bills rediscounted = = 2 455,371 II 10 
Rebate on bills. ‘ ; a = ‘ . 8,637 18 7 
Balance of profit and loss account . ‘ ‘ p js : 5 fs 12,456 6 oO 


44,552,698 17 11 
ASSETS. 


Coin and notes on hand and bullion in transit, £982,506. 6s. 7d. ; cash 

at bankers, £407,981. 7s. 6d. . 41,390,487 
British Colonial Government and Indian Government and railway, 

securities at cost, £167,531. i 6d. ; other securities at ie 45 5:914- 

135. 9d. . : 223,445 19 3 
Bills of exchange purchased . . . . . : - * . 1,195,216 II 10 
Bills discounted, loans and advances. ‘ : ° ° E ‘ 1,639,379 11 8 
Liability of constituents for acceptances . . . . ‘ . 16,798 15 4 
Bank premises, furniture, stamps and stationery . : . 2 87,370 15 9 


$4,552,698 17 11 


Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-year ended 30th September, 1896. 

Dr. 
Charges at head office and branches, including directors’ remuneration, 

rent, taxes, salaries and all other — ° . ° ‘ 8 431,315 12 § 
Rebate on bills. a - ‘ : ‘ ° > 8,637 18 7 
Depreciation of furniture . . . . i i : . : 321 10 Io 
Amount carried to reserve. 
Staff guarantee and —_— fund 
Balance . . 


£64,731 7 10 


Cr. 
Balance of undivided profit 31st March, 1896 - . : 45,061 6 1 
Gross profit for the half-year ended 30th September, 1896 : = : 59,670 1 9g 


£64,731 7 10 
— ee 
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ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders the eighth annual statement of accounts made up 
to 30th September, 1896, certified by the auditors. They show a net profit of £13,623. 
135. 6d., including £1,465. 2s. 1d. brought forward from last account. Of this sum £5,000 
was paid in June last, as an interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and the 
directors recommend a further dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum free of income- 
tax for the half-year ending 30th September last, leaving £1,123. 135. 6d. to go forward to 
next account. 


General Balance, to 30th September, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital subscribed, £450,000, viz.—50,000 shares of 49 each, of which 

45 per share has been paid up ‘ £250,000 0 O 
Amount received in advance of calls due 1 sth October 1896, aaa Ist 

February, 1897 : 13,498 0 O 
Reserve fund . ° ‘ 3 si , ‘ PF 5,000 O O 
Current accounts and apeiie, etc. ‘ : i ‘ P : 147,287 5 5 
Bills payable ‘ i : re ‘ ; : ; = : 449,046 2 IO 
Rebate on bills, etc., not due . . ‘ 2,808 o I 
Profit and loss account, £13,623. 13. 6d. ; re onan perenne at the 

rate of 4 per cent. - annum on £250,000, ani Ioth me 7 

£5,000 . 8,623 13 6 


£876,263 1 10 





To liability ee rediscounted not yet due £271,360. os. 8d., of which up to this date £170,918. 19s. 


ve run of, 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, at bankers, andatcall . . . ~ .» seagpeaa se S 
Bills discounted, bills receivable, loans and other wnat, ee. . ; 625,047 0 2 
Freehold banking — at Buenos- em cost, £27,500; /ess mort- 

gage thereon, ‘ . 11,500 0 O 
Bank furniture at cary office and Seen, £2,002 Bs. 108; less 

written off as depreciation, £209. 4s. 10d. 1,883 4 0 


£876,263 1 10 








Profit and Loss Account, for the year ending 30th September, 1896. 
Dr. 


Charges at head office and aacaaatae atin rent, —_ an and 

all other expenses. . 414,291 11 7 
Interim dividend of 4 per cent. per annum on ‘£ 250,000 ee the half. ~year 

ending 31st March, 1896, £5,000; balance proposed to be appro- 





priated as follows, viz. :— Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum on 
£250,000 for the half-year to 30th September, 1896, £7,500 3 next 
year’s account, £1,123. 135. 6¢.— £8,623. 135. 6d. . 13,623 13 6 
£27,915 5 1 
Cr. 
Balance of Profit and loss account to 30th September, 1895 . : ; 41,465 2 1 
Gross profit for the year ending 30th September, 1896 . e ‘ ‘ 26,450 3 0 


£27,915 5 1 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


AFTER providing for rebate of discount and interest and setting aside an ample sum for 
losses and contingencies, the net profit for the year was £192,622. 15s. 5d.; add balance of 
profit from last year, £14,510. 4s. 10d.—together, £207,133. Os. 3@.; whereof there was 
applied in July in payment of the half-year’s dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
475,000 ; the directors now recommend that a dividend for the half-year be declared at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum, payable free of income-tax on 2nd January next (making, 
with the dividend paid in July, 16 per cent. for the year), for which they have set aside 
£85,000 ; and they have applied in reduction of the cost of bank premises, £5,000; and 
have added to the rest or reserve fund, £25,000; leaving £17,133. Os. 3@. to be carried 
forward to next year’s account. The reserve fund, including the balance carried forward, 
now amounts to £842,133. os. 3d. 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets at 31st October, 1896. 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital subscribed , ‘ ‘ ‘ ? ‘ 5 . : . . £5,000,000 0 o 
Less uncalled . ‘ R ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ is 4,000,000 0 o 
Paid * : - 2 ‘ : = . ; 1,000,000 0 O 
Rest . F ‘ ‘ a . ? : : : ; 825,000 0 O 
Deposits a Bs ‘ i . ‘ ° - 13,542,637 14 1 
Dividend payable and January, 1897 . ° , : . ° “ 85,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation ; - ; = : : “ : 972,625 0 O 
Acceptances and endorsements 5 - ‘ ‘ = . 3 170,125 5 10 
Drafts, circular notes, and other liabilities ; . : : ‘ = 198,856 2 2 
Profit and loss account . ‘ 4 : ; . : . ; ‘ 17,133 0 3 
416,811,377 2 4 
ASSETS. 
Specie at the head office and branches, and cash balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks. 4954472 18 5 
Notes of other banks and cash documents in hand and in course of 
transmission . 710,479 8 8 
Money in London at call and fixed for periods not 2 exceeding fourteen 
days . 2,026,973 12 I 
British Government securities 1,037,177 12 7 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, Bank of England stock, 
debenture stocks, and other investments . : ; ; ; : 3,171,101 8 9 
Short loans on securities ‘ ‘ : ; ; : ’ ‘ : 3,272,047 17 10 
Bills discounted . ‘ = : . ~ : : ‘ < 2,429,307 10 7 
Advances on accounts . ; . . 2,589,731 I 6 
Liability of customers for acceptances and endorsements . ‘ ‘ 170,125 5 IO 
Heritable property in Scotland not occupied by the bank. 106,131 4 6 
Freehold property in Lombard Street and Birchin — sien, partly 
occupied by the bank and partly let . : 100,000 0 O 
Bank premises at the head office and branches : : : ; 2 243,829 I 7 
416,811,377 2 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
Dividend for half-year paid 1st July, 1896. : ; : ; : 475,000 O O 
Dividend for half-year payable 2nd January, 1897 . : ‘ ‘ : 85,000 0 oO 
Applied in reduction of the cost of bank Lapeiees : : : . : 5,000 O O 
Added to rest ‘ ‘ : : : : ? 25,000 0 O 
Balance to next account Z : ; : z ‘ : 3 17,133 0 3 
£207,133 0 3 
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Cr. 
Balance from last account 414,510 4 10 
Profit of the year to 31st October, 1896, thus :—Balance after paying 

interest and income-tax, and providing for accrued interest, rebate 

on bills current, and losses and contingencies, £329,332. 135. 6d. ; 

charges at head office and branches, asta, licences and stamp 

duty on notes, £136,709. 185. 1d... : : : : 192,622 15 5 


£207,133 9 3 
————=s 





&- 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of this company was held on the 16th December, at 
the offices, Lombard Street. Mr. C. J. Hegan presided, and explained that the only business 
before the meeting was to confirm the resolutions passed on the 26th ult., altering the 
articles of association in accordance with the scheme of the bank which received the sanction 
of the Court in the summer. He concluded by moving the confirmation of the resolutions. 
Mr. Thompson seconded the motion. In reply to a shareholder, the chairman said that the 
proposed alterations would in no way make any difference in the amount for which the 
shareholders were liable in the event of the bank again coming to grief. The resolutions 
were confirmed. 





LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors their thirty-fourth annual 
report and statement of accounts. The net profits, after making ample allowance for bad 
and doubtful debts, and deducting £54,025. 6s. 1d. rebate of interest on bills not due, amount 
to £242,403. 15s., including £24,956. 9s. 3d. brought forward from last year. The directors 
recommend that the net profits be distributed as follows :—To dividend, £99,000, being 11 
per cent., payable 18th December, making with the interim dividend, amounting to £63,000, 
paid in June last, a distribution of 18 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital of the 
bank, free of income-tax, the division of the dividend into dividend and bonus being dis- 
continued ; to reserve fund, £50,000, thus raising that fund to £1,000,000; to pension 
and benevolent fund, £5,000 ; to profit and loss new account, £25,403. 15s. to be carried 
forward. With reference to the depreciation in the Argentine paper currency, all liabilities 
payable in gold are represented by assets payable in gold. The Brazilian currency capital 
suffers no depreciation at the rate of exchange now ruling, due provision having been made. 
The directors who retire by rotation are Mr. Richard Foster, Mr. Charles Hemery, and 
Mr. Edward Herdman, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


Balance-sheet, London, zoth September, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paidup . . ‘ ee ; ar : ; - £900,000 
Reserve fund ° ‘ . . ‘ : ‘ 950,000 
Acceptances, account branches F j ‘ 2,115,084 
Acceptances, customers’ drafts under merchandize credits, etc. R . 677,508 
Bills advised, drafts in transit ‘ . ‘ ‘ 596,060 17 
Current accounts, etc., and deposits in currency at branches R P - 12,010,699 14 
Current accounts and ‘deposits at head office . ° ‘ A ‘ ‘ 143,618 15 
Monte Video branch, local currency emission P : ; ‘ ‘ 612,090 15 
Bills for collection on account of customers, per contra . g r ‘ 1,143,212 16 
Buenos Aires clearing banks, per contra ; : 5 ‘ js F 467,908 oO 
Rebate of interest on bills not due ‘ ‘ ‘ : 54,025 6 
Profit and loss account, as per statement below . 4 ; J - 179,403 15 


On OH HMR OWRWUOO 


419,849,612 7 5 


Note.—Contingent liability as endorsers of foreign bills negotiated £835,315. 18s. t1d., of which 
4561,853. 2s. 6d. has since run off. 
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ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, at bankers and at branches. > < 4 - £6,509,146 15 8 
Cash on hand, clearing banks’ balances i 3 ; ‘i . - 467,908 oO 10 
Bills receivable, bills discounted, advances, etc. . 3 is ‘ - 11,553,504 4 11 
Bills for collection - . 4 ‘ - ; . é ‘ . 1,143,212 16 I 
Bank premises, including furniture ‘ - ‘ ‘ ; . 175,840 9 II 


419,849,612 7 § 


Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ended 30th September, 1896. 
Dr. 

Charges at head office and branches, including income-tax. . - £146,232 0 
Interim dividend . é : : ‘ ; : : : ‘ : 63,000 o 
Balance carried down . ‘ c ‘ . 2 - S . ; 179,403 15 


£388,635 15 


Cr. 
Balance brought forward a : “ e . : 2 424,956 9 3 
Gross profit after providing for bad and doubtful debts . m = 363,679 6 1 


£388,635 15 4 
Balance brought down, £179,403. 15s. 


AT the thirty-fourth ordinary meeting of the shareholders of this company, held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, on Tuesday, December 15th, 1896. Mr. George W. 
Drabble (the chairman of the board) presided. 

The Chairman : The secretary will read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr. George R. Hutchinson) read the notice. 


The Chairman : Gentlemen, in accordance with the articles of association, I affix the seal 
to the register of shareholders. The report, I suppose, you will take as read. (Hear, hear.) 
When I addressed you last year, I gave a brief history showing the progress of the bank 
since it was started, and I then stated that the report, which we had at that time under 
consideration and submitted for your approval, could be classified as amongst the most 
satisfactory that had ever been issued by the board. I venture now to state that the report 
we have submitted to you is still more satisfactory and encouraging than the one we sub- 
mitted last year, and I base this assertion on the figures presented, as well in the balance- 
sheet as in the profit and loss account. (Applause.) If you will turn to the report you will 
find that, while the capital is the same, the reserve fund has increased by the £50,000 voted 
last year. The acceptances—account branches—show a small decrease of £311,000, but that 
is a fluctuating amount according to the bills that come forward, whether they are early or 
late, and, therefore, is not a strong criterion of the working of the bank. The item of 
merchandise credits shows an increase of £143,000 That is a steady working account, and, 
therefore, shows clearly the increase in the bank’s business. In the bills advised—drafts in 
transit—the variation is not of importance, the difference being only £11,000; but when we 
come to the current accounts, etc., and deposits in currency at branches, we find there the 
very considerable increase of £2,281,000. (Applause.) Afterwards, when I turn to the assets, 
I shall show you how that is balanced. The current accounts and deposits at head office may 
be considered unchanged. The Monte Video branch local currency emission shows a decrease 
of £29,000—as regards that emission I shall have to give some explanation later. Then we 
come to the bills for collection on account of customers, which shows an increase of £149,000. 
The Buenos Aires clearing banks is an account which I explained last year, and shows an 
increase of £40,000. That we may consider as showing an increase in general business in 
Buenos Aires. On the other side, among the assets, the cash on hand shows an increase of 
no less than £470,000 ; the bills receivable, bills discounted and advances an increase of 
41,710,000. These two accounts show clearly, as contrasted with the liabilities, the great 
increase in the business of the bank. Then the bank premises show a decrease of £48,000. 
That is accounted for by our having received the money for the sale of the Carabassa property 
—£65,000— and by certain outlays for extending our premises in Buenos Aires, Rio and 
Pernambuco. Then the total of the balance-sheet shows no less than £19,849,000, 
against £17,526,000. (Applause.) Now let us look at the profit and loss account, and see 
what these figures have produced. nd first I find that the charges this year, as compared 
with last year, show a small decrease. This is the more remarkable seeing that we have done 
a so much larger business than we did last year. The gross profits amount to £363,000, 
against £348,000 last year. Then if you turn to the report you will find that the net profits, 
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after making ample allowance for bad and doubtful debts, and deducting £54,025 rebate of 
interest on bills not due, amount to £242,403, including the £24,900 brought forward. And 
now we come to the recommendations of the board as to the distribution of this large sum. 
We have this time made some little alteration in our report—instead of calling what we 
distribute, as we used to do, dividend and bonus, it is now dividend only. This simplifies 
the accounts, but, to my mind, it does not make very much difference. Some comments have 
been made in the papers bearing on this alteration, but of course we shall do all we can to 
keep up the dividend, and we cannot do more. Still gentlemen, a dividend of 11 per cent., 
coupled with an interim dividend of 7 per cent., paid in June last, means a distribution of 18 
per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital of the bank, a larger distribution, even including 
the bonus in former years, than we have ever made. (Applause.) That I trust will satisfy 
one or two of the shareholders who appeared eager last year for more dividend. We also go 
on piling up our reserve, having added £50,000 to it, by which we raise it to £1,000,000 of 
money. (Applause.) I believe this is the only foreign bank which shows a larger reserve 
than its share capital, and I need scarcely repeat what I said before, that the policy of the 
directors has always been—and as long as I hold the position of chairman it will always be— 
to strengthen in every possible way the position of the bank. (Applause.) Then, gentlemen, 
feeling we are all getting older, we propose to vote £5,000 to the pension and benevolent 
fund, which increases it to £27,500. One of our oldest employees had to retire from the 
service during the present year. He was a very faithful servant of the bank ; he went on to 
the pension fund, but unfortunately, he has since gone to a better land. I only cite this as 
showing that other men must go on the fund, and the necessity in good times of increasing 
that fund to as large an extent as we possibly can afford. (Applause.) Then we carry 
forward £25,403 to the new account. We tell you, as we have always told you before, that 
we make ample allowance for all bad and doubtful debts, that all our assets are calculated to 
represent gold as regards Argentine paper currency, as well as Brazilian currency. I think I 
now have placed before you briefly, but clearly, the financial position of the bank. I consider 
it most encouraging, because during the past year we have had no small amount of trial, 
especially on account of the unsettled state of Brazilian exchange, and the unsettled state of 
business there generally. There are also other reasons which, to my mind, show very clearly, 
not only the strong position held by the bank, but also the care with which our interests 
have been defended and looked after in foreign parts. (Applause.) In explaining this, I 
will now deal with our branches, taking first those in Brazil, viz., Rio, Pernambuco and Para. 
I have no doubt most of those present know that Brazil has been suffering from a severe 
financial crisis during a considerable part of the present year. We have had a long-continued 
fall in exchange, and as the large financial operations, especially in Rio, materially affect the 
credit and position of many large operators there, it naturally caused great anxiety even to 
those who are conducting their business on prudent and sounder lines. _It, therefore, reflects 
great credit on our Rio manager, that he has been able to steer so well through the whole of 
this crisis. We have also had the advantage of our colleague, Mr. Herdman, being in Rio, 
who, with his long banking experience in Brazil, has been able to give Mr. de Lisle, our 
manager, most valuable and important advice. (Applause.) Mr. Herdman did not go over 
in connection with the bank, but on special business connected with railways ; but before 
leaving he assured us he would do all he could to assist us in looking after and inspecting 
anything which was going on in Brazil. I think your thanks, are therefore, due, and will no 
doubt be cordially given, to Mr. Herdman for the great assistance he gave us during this severe 
crisis. (Applause.) I have already mentioned the fluctuations and the falling exchange. 
I find that exchange was quoted a year ago at 9;'yd., afterwards it fell as low as 72d., whilst 
the present quotation is 8}¢. I may mention that our accounts were made up at a 
considerably lower exchange than 9d., therefore, to-day, as regards the closing of accounts, 
we are now at a profit. Another thing—and that is strengthened by the telegraphic advices 
we have received—you can consider that the worst of the crisis as regards Brazil is now 
practically over, and we hope during the present year to have less anxious times than we have 
experienced during the last financial year. (Applause). The next branch I shall allude to is 
Pernambuco—that also has given us considerable anxiety. The main product of Pernambuco 
is sugar, and the low price that has been ruling for sugar during the whole year has caused 
great loss to producers and traders there. That has caused a certain number of failures, and 
some firms in business there were compelled to ask for what we call a moratorium. Although 
we may consider that the worst is past as regards Pernambuco, it will be necessary to watch 
that branch with considerable caution. Parad, on the other hand, has not suffered much. 
The product of Para is indiarubber, and you all know that article has been in great demand. 
The price of it has been steady and stationary, and, although sympathising to some extent 
with the other branches, Para has held its own, and is ina sound position. (Applause.) I 
now pass to the River Plate and, first, you will have noticed in the report that a new branch 
has been established by us at Mendoza. This city has for many years back been the centre 
of a large trade between the Argentine and Chili for the supply of cattle, which are bred and 
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fattened in the Argentine, and then sent for consumption to Chili. Trade there has also very 
considerably extended by the rapidly-increasing production of wine. The slopes of the Andes 
are particularly well adapted for the cultivation of the vine, and the board, seeing this increase 
in trade, and considering that it was likely to continue, deemed it desirable to open a branch 
in Mendoza, as they were strongly advised to do from the other side. Though time does not 
allow, as it-has only been recently opened to test the result, I feel myself every hope that we 
shall find it a valuable addition to our general business. Then, gentlemen, we come to 
Rosario, which has not yet fully recovered from the effect of bad harvests, and the very low 
prices that have been ruling for all kinds of cereals. We have, therefore, been compelled to 
check operations there, and it will require a year or two, according to my idea, before we 
shall be able to do safely the same amount of business we did four or five years before. 
Buenos Aires, on the other hand, we must always consider our first and most important 
branch ; this has shown steady progress on account of the development of the resources of 
the province, followed by the development of our branch’s business there. In fact, we are 
assured that our building, which would be considered even in London a large building, is now 
not more than sufficient for the daily requirements of our business. It does great credit to 
our managers there that they have been able to steer our branch wisely and safely, 
considering the volume of business that has been conducted during the past year. We shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming our head manager, Mr. Thurburn, in the course of a few 
months. He has certainly earned a very well-merited holiday, and it will give us the oppor- 
tunity of consulting with him on many important subjects. Now, gentlemen, I come to our 
next branch, that of Monte Video. .Monte Video does not exhibit the same activity and 
progress that is seen at Buenos Aires, nor could it be expected. Those who have studied the 
two countries, the Argentine and Uruguay, will know that the latter does not contain one- 
twentieth part of the area which the Argentine has. Monte Video is the capital of 
Uruguay, and Buenos Aires the capital of the Argentine. How then could it be reasonably 
expected that, with such a small country to fall back upon, any such great increase as is 
exhibited by the one could be reasonably looked for in the other. But Uruguay has always 
had the advantage of a fixed, sound currency, and that, in good times and in bad times, has 
enabled them to steer through the difficulties that have surrounded them, caused by political 
or financial uneasiness. I think we can claim that the London and River Plate Bank has 
been mainly instrumental in providing that steady currency, for at great sacrifice, and even at 
some loss, we have held such a strong position there, that during the worst times we have 
always been able to convert our notes. And notwithstanding the decrees that have been 
issued by the Government, authorising suspension of note conversion by the banks, the London 
and River Plate Bank never once took advantage of a single decree, but has continued its 
conversion during good and bad times, and has thus established a mell-merited reputation 
there. (Applause.) I myself recollect the time when the notes of this bank were never 
current outside the city, and if you look back to your former reports, you will see clearly there 
was a necessity for our maintaining at all times a very large amount of gold, in order to be 
prepared for every eventuality. It is only during more recent years that our notes have been 
current throughout the whole of the Republic, being now received by everyone just the same 
as they would receive gold. Well, gentlemen, I make these remarks, because we have by the 
last mail received a copy of a decree issued by the Uruguayan Government, demanding the 
withdrawal of our emission from circulation within six months after the date of the issue of 
the decree. It will not be wise to make any comment on this decree, for our course as to it 
is not yet fully determined upon. But I certainly do not hesitate to express my regret at the 
Government taking such a course, not so much on account of this bank, but because I consider 
that all those who are interested in that Republic—railways waterworks or those resident 
there—will in the long run feel that this is not a wise decree on the part of the Government. 
It has been established in the charter granted to the Bank of the Republic—a new State 
Bank which has now been opened—that it enjoys, or is to enjoy, the sole privilege of a bank 
emission, and in order to assist the circulation of that emission, the Government have doubtless 
ordered us to withdraw ours. I do not say, gentlemen, anything further as to this, excepting 
that you will have gathered from what I have already remarked, that having had at all times 
a very large amount of gold in our coffers—as much gold as would enable us to pay off within 
24 hours our note emission—we shall not suffer to the same extent as if we were entirely 
dependent upon that emission. (Applause.) I consider whatever may be the result of the 
decree that we shall beable to give the same facilities to our customers that we have always 
given, and there is no cause to fear that our branch at Monte Video cannot find resources to 
carry on its banking operations on the same scale as before. But it certainly will necessitate 
on our part a greater amount of caution, and perhaps some increased anxiety, in view of what 
may happen, from the course which I have now sketched out. I shall not trouble you any 
more with remarks on that subject, but I wish to place clearly before you our position 
vis-a-vis the position of the public. (Applause.) The only other branch I have to refer to 
is our branch at Paris. It appears to me as if the trade between France and the Brazils and 
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the River Plate has to some degree been curtailed, and we have not been able to turn over 
the same amount of business that we did before. Still the branch show . a good result, and 
the chief reason that we established it still continues. It is that our manager there is able to 
send us most valuable information as to the position and standing of many continental firms, 
and most of you will know that the exports, as well from the River Plate as from Brazil, are 
largely consumed in France, Germany, and other parts of the continent. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore it is that we feel that such information as is sent to us from Paris is of the greatest 
value in guiding us here and in South ‘America. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I think I 
have gone through the whole history, showing the position to-day. I have not hesitated in 
giving you the good and the bad, and as I said at the beginning, it is doubly satisfactory to 
the board to have been able to present this report in face of the difficulties that we have had 
to meet with. It is equally satisfactory to me to be able to assure you every provision—ample 
provision as is said in the report—is made to make good any weak spot which may exist, even 
any suspicion of a weak spot, in any of our accounts. (Applause.) I also feel pride in saying 
that the London and River Plate Bank enjoys undoubted credit to-day, as it has always 
done and never better than to-day. Gentlemen, with these remarks I beg to move :—“ That 
the report and accounts be received and adopted and entered on the minutes.” If any 
further explanations are required, I shall be most happy to give them afterwards. (Applause.) 

Mr. D. Howden : I have much pleasure in seconding that motion. 

Dr. Jenner : I am the party you alluded to as having spoken last year; I was one of 
those who was not satisfied with the dividend last year, but that is not what I have to 
complain about. Your statement about the Brazils was interesting, but you have not told us 
all. I asked you to give us some figures last year, but that you flatly refused todo. I think 
that we who are the proprietors of the bank, are entitled to this information. I do not want 
you to go into details, as I said last year, but I think we ought to know something more 
about our property. You were speaking about the rate of exchange, and the rate of exchange 
is everything. Banking in Brazil consists of gambling, nothing more nor less. In 1892, I 
think, your report stated that the milreis was valued in your books, in order to make up your 
capital account, at 123d. Last year, I know, as a matter of fact, that the average price of the 
milreis was about 83d. Now I forget exactly what you told us—you gave us the figures once— 
how much money was thrown into the Brazils. But supposing we put it down at £300,000 
at 12}d. for the milrei, you have made up your accounts, and you say, “the Brazilian currency 
capital suffers no depreciation at the rate of exchange now ruling, due provision having been 
made.” Now, I conclude that you have lost in capital alone in the Brazils something like 
4100,000 since the branches were opened, and that capital has been made up out of the profits 
of the bank in the Brazils. I am not behind the scenes as you are, but, at the same time, 
that is my impression. Now, last year you said to me that I might know something about 
medicine, but that I did not know anything about business. (Laughter.) But I flatter 
myself I know a great deal about business. (Renewed laughter.) I should like to know a 
little bit more about our business in the Brazils. You gave us a very depressing account, and it 
completely verifies the statement I made in this room last year, which was to the effect that 
it was a mistaken policy to open these branches in the Brazils. I said then, and I maintain 
now, that practically Brazil has only one article of export, viz., coffee, and in my opinion the 
business is simply gambling. Nothing has happened in the Brazils, except, I believe, the 
Government are going to sell a railway. I do not know that there is anything happening to 
raise our hopes, and the value of the milreis at the present time is not 8d., taking the exports 
of the country into consideration. I think you should take us into your confidence, and tell 
us categorically about one or two of the other branches, and give us a yea or nay as to how 
we are getting on in the Brazils, and if our branches there pay. If not, the sooner they are 
closed the better. As regards the working expenses, I think you said they had decreased a 
little bit. I cannot see that ; I see there has been an increase of £1,500, and an increase has 
been going on for years. You said last year that if you had an increased business we should 
expect increased expenses, but I have been fortunate enough to be a shareholder in this bank 
before any of the branches were opened in Brazil, when the expenses of management only 
amounted to a little over £100,000, and the net profits amounted to £383,000 in one year, 
and nearly the same amount in another year. Out of these profits the directors were able to pay 
up for us 50s. a share two years in succession ; we got 40 per cent., as you see—I5, per cent. 
in cash and 25 per cent. paid up in shares, two years in succession. That was before the 
Baring crisis, but I maintain, and that is our stand-by, that the bank in Buenos Aires is in as 
good and flourishing a condition now as it was before the Baring crisis, and so is the country. 
The country is rapidly arriving at a very flourishing condition, and it is my impression that 
unless we, as the real proprietors of the bank, put our foot down, these expenses will go on 
increasing. £146,000 is an immense sum of money. No doubt we have a lot of branches, 
but according to the chairman’s statement, some of them are very lame ducks indeed. 
(Laughter.) I think I have said enough on the subject, but I would allude to the bank 
premises. Here we have an item of £175,000, while last year the same premises were put 
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down at £223,000. They are the same premises. (A voice: “No.”) The chairman said 
the difference is this, and they have got the money for what they sold in Buenos Aires, and 
received £65,000, only there is a difference here of £48,000. So that it means to say that 
the bank premises have had alterations which cost from £17,000 to £20,000 during the year, 
and this account is going on increasing. It is all very well when in a state of prosperity to 
spend money wholesale, and I simply wish you, gentlemen, on your side of the table, to give 
a little bit more information, and not quite so many generalities. I know that my remarks 
are addressed to deaf ears, because I have made remarks here before, and they have not been 
taken the slightest notice of, but I think as a proprietor I have a perfect right to make them, 
although Mr. Richardson, I think, last year turned round and told me that if I was not 
satisfied with the return for my money, I might go elsewhere. Now that is the very polite 
reply that I got, but it does not put me down; I am a proprietor of the bank, I have some 
considerable interest in it, and although I quite agree it is in a flourishing condition, I think 
it might be more so. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Smith : I have just one question to ask, and that is why Mr. Anderson has left the 
Board. At the same time, I may be allowed to express my amazement at the speech we have 
just listened to, for I certainly thought that such a magnificent report would have caused 
nothing but good humour amongst the shareholders. And, before I sit down, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my great satisfaction—I am not speaking of the balance-sheet—that is a 
matter of course—but my great satisfaction, in which I am quite sure every shareholder in 
this room will join, at seeing Mr. Drabble in the chair, and, according to every appearance, 
once more in good health. (Applause.) 

Mr. Emson : I will not detain you more than a couple of minutes. -I am not like the 
gentleman on the other side of the room, for I am quite satisfied with the accounts, and I 
think that no company could have a more intelligent board of directors, if I may say so, for I 
believe that the success is undoubtedly due tothem. (Applause.) There is one other matter only 
which has occurred to me. You said it was your intention to continue to increase the reserve 
fund. (The Chairman : “I do not think that I said quite so.”) It was not quite in these 
words. The reserve fund is utilised in the business of the company, and the profits really are 
9 per cent. on the capital. I venture to suggest that as the reserve fund has got up to 
41,000,000, another form of reserve fund might be made, which would be of advantage to 
the customers and shareholders. I only suggest it for what it is worth. It would be an error 
to further increase the paid-up capital, and I would suggest that the security of the uncalled 
liability might be absolutely secured to the customers of the bank, for you must not forget 
that if we had to go into liquidation a certain portion of the uncalled liability might not be 
met. Instead, therefore, of putting by large sums to reserve, in future, when the position 
justifies it, it might be invested in some Government stocks in England, and ear-marked 
as security against the uncalled liability of the shareholders. This would have many advan- 
tages. It might be that the bank could not hold this money, but it could be placed in the 
names of trustees for the bank and for the shareholders, and ear-marked especially for the 
purpose. This would relieve the shareholders of all anxiety as to liability, and would practi- 
cally make the shares paid-up, while the customers of the bank would have the undoubted 
security of the £600,000 still uncalled. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman: Any suggestion or remarks made by the shareholders, to me, at least, 
are always most welcome. Out of these we can get ideas, which perhaps may prove valuable 
to the general interests. Therefore, I have listened to the remarks of Dr. Jenner, with great 
attention, but he will, I am sure, allow me to differ with him. He said that our trade with 
Rio was only a kind of gambling in exchange, and that there was nothing to represent what 
was done there. He must surely have forgotten that of Brazil exports, two articles alone, one, 
coffee, represents twenty-five millions sterling, and the other, rubber, represents more than 
six millions sterling, so that there are some thirty-one millions of money which have to be 
banked in one way or the other. (Applause.) Now, surely on that ground, Dr. Jenner is 
mistaken. (Dr. Jenner: “ No he is not.”) Then the next point he makes is, that I stated 
that the expenses still went on increasing. If he will turn to the last report, he will find that 
there is a decrease in the expenses this year of about £1,500, not, as he says, an increase. I 
made the remark that it was very satisfactory to find that, considering the large increase in 
the business. Then, he argued, that we should do wisely to shut up the Brazilian branches, 
seeing that on account of the depreciation in exchange we were losing a great deal of money, 
and that if we made any profit, it was more than swallowed or swamped by the money we lost in 
capital. But I see on my left here, our auditor, and it is his duty to find out whether we are 
making every proper provision, for I can assure Dr. Jenner, that not only is due provision 
made, but that our Brazilian business, although it has been a source of some anxiety to us, 
with these fluctuations in exchange, has since shown a satisfactory profit. I do not tell you 
the amount, because it is not wise to do so, but it has shown such a satisfactory profit that no 
director would ever think of closing the branches, even when Dr. Jenner asked it. (Applause.) 
He said that in closing the Rio branch we could go back to Buenos Aires and make a hand- 
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some profit. I quite agree with Dr. Jenner, that in 1888 and 1889 our profits were enormous, 
but at that time we had a rate of interest ruling in Buenos Aires of something like 12 per 
cent. To-day the rate of interest ruling is somewhere between 5 per cent. and 7 per cent., 
and therefore, it requires a great deal more capital and business to give the results we are 
now giving. It requires a great deal of increase in our expenditure, and much more watchful- 
ness over our business. Mr. Smith has asked the reason why Mr. Anderson retired. I do not 
think it is desirable to go to the full extent into the reasons which led tothat. He was asked to 
continue at the board. The board was anxious he should continue, for he was possessed of 
valueable information ; but I am not surprised that a gentleman of independent means as Mr. 
Anderson is, should feel a desire to be relieved from the anxieties that are always attendant upon 
every bank director, much more than upon the director of a railway, or any other institution. 
(Hear, hear.) I think my colleagues are certainly deserving of a very large amount of 
support from you, and I may say we always receive it. Therefore, though we may regret 
Mr. Anderson’s retirement, we think we shall watch over your interests in such a way that 
we hope to be able to satisfy you on future occasions. (Applause.) Mr. Anderson retired 
also from the railways, but he withdrew his resignations and continued there. I think, 
surrounded with friends as I am, and assisting each other, we shall be able to look after your 
interests in the future as we have in the past. Then Mr. Emson suggested a scheme by which 
we might put in reserve, and ear-mark a certain amount so as to provide a fund, which would 
ease the minds of shareholders as to any liability upon the shares which they hold. That 
scheme has been suggested to us before, and I took the advice of our legal adviser, but found 
there were so many difficulties in carrying out the scheme, that we thought it would not be 
desirable to attempt it. We considered, knowing the position of the bank, the character and 
the amount of the reserve, that you need not feel very much anxiety as to the £10 liability on 
each share you hold. You have received 18 per cent. dividend by our distribution on the 
whole year. Each shareholder could, if he wished, put by a part of that 18 per cent., say 
12 per cent., and create his own reserve fund—(hear, hear)—and thus feel perfectly easy as to the 
liability. If you spend all your 18 per cent., you cannot expect that freedom you would have 
if you put part by. I think I have now answered every question, and I will put the resolution 
to the meeting. 
The Chairman then put the resolution, when it was carried unanimously. 


The Chairman : The next resolution is—“ That a dividend of 11 per cent. be declared for 
the half-year ended 30th September last, out of the profits accrued to date, payable on the 
18th December, 1896, free of income-tax.” 

Mr. David Howden: I shall be very happy to second that. 

The resolution was put, and carried. 


The Chairman: I have also to move “That Richard Foster, Charles and Edward 
Herdman, Esquires, be re-elected directors of the Company.” 

Mr. Howden : I beg to second that. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 


The Chairman : The next resolution is—“ That the thanks of the shareholders be given 
to the managers and staffs of the respective establishments for the zeal and ability displayed 
in conducting the bank’s affairs.” (Applause.) I did not move that resolution last year, but 
it is always a pleasure to move it. I have told you before that, however much we may 
inspect, watch and look after your interest, I always think how much we are dependent on 
the care, zeal and attention of our managers and staff abroad, and I include in that our staft 
here. (Applause.) We may be at the bank every day, and mostly are, but that is nothing 
compared with what you have to trust to the staff. Therefore, I am sure you will all join 
most cordially, after the report which has been presented to you, in giving your thanks to the 
managers and staffs who have done so much for us. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas S. Richardson : I have great pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was put, and very cordially received. 

The Chairman: The next motion should come from the meeting, viz., the election of 
auditors. 

Dr. Drysdale: I have much pleasure in proposing—“ That Mr. J. Vannar and Mr. J. G. 
Griffiths be re-appointed auditors for the ensuing year, and that £250 be paid them for their 
services.” It is a great pleasure to recommend the re-appointment of Mr. Griffiths. I have 
had the pleasure often of speaking to him, and I know he is very well qualified. I would 
also congratulate these gentlemen on having to audit the accounts of a bank like this. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Crapnell : I beg to second that. 

The motion was put, and carried. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, that closes our business to-day. 
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Dr. Drysdale : Will you allow me, sir, to have the honour of proposing a vote of thanks 
to the directors for their careful management? Although Dr. Jenner has spoken a few words 
against the bank, I am sure that all of us, who belong to other banks, must consider that this 
one is the best managed concerns we are acquainted with. (Applause.) I am a shareholder 
in a great number of banks, and I know no directors that I have a greater regard for than 
the directors of this bank. There is one thing which strikes me as particularly important in 
this bank, and that is the very large sum of gold that is retained in its coffers. If it were 
not for that, I should not belong to the bank at all, because I am perfectly convinced that in 
countries like Brazil and places like Buenos Aires, where people have such weak notions on 
political economy, and desire to issue so much paper, whenever they have a fancy for it, I 
am convinced there is nothing that can secure the stability of a bank except a very large 
amount of gold coin. It is for that reason that I have the greatest confidence in the directors 
of this bank. With regard to the question of the reserve fund, I do not quite understand 
the suggestion made by my fellow shareholder, but there is a question that I can understand, 
and that is, I do not see what is the use of having £1,000,000 of reserve and £900,000 of 
capital. Why not have £1,000,000 of capital and £900,000 of reserve? I beg to propose 
a vote of thanks to the directors. 

A Shareholder: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The motion was then put, and carried by acclamation. 


The Chairman : I have already spoken so much that I shall not trouble you at any length. 
I can assure you that we neglect no opportunity of looking after your interests. We are 
always faithful to our trust, and we shall always continue to be so as long as we feel able to 
hold the position we now occupy. (Applause.) 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE directors submit herewith the certified balance-sheet and profit and loss account of 
the bank as at 31st October last ; and have pleasure in reporting the following satisfactory 
results of the past year’s business :—After making full provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profit amounts to £178,314. 4s. 6d.; to which there falls to be added ‘the 
undivided balance brought forward last year—viz. £31,707. 175.; making together 
£210,022. ts. 6d. This amount the directors have resolved to apply as follows, viz. :—To the 
payment of the ordinary dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, £130,000; and an 
extea dividend, or bonus, at the increased rate of 3 per cent. per annum, £30,000 ; to the 
reserve fund, £30,000 ; and to carry forward to next year, £20,022. 1s. 6d. The dividend and 
bonus will be paid to the proprietors in equal parts on 12th January and 13th July next, 
free of income-tax. Exclusive of the sum of £160,000 set aside to meet the full year’s 
dividend and bonus now declared, and also of the unappropriated balance of £20,002. Is. 6d. 
carried forward, the reserve fund of the bank is £850,000. 


Balance-sheet at 31st October, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock of the bank. ; A 5 ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 1,000,000 
Reserve fund . a ‘ ; : : . ; ° ° 850,000 
Dividend of 13 per cent., £130,000 ; extra dividend, or bonus, of 3 per 

cent., £30,000 . . ; : ; 5 ‘ A . : 5 160,000 
Note circulation . .  . ee ae : 861,179 
Deposit receipts and current account balances > . ° - 14,589,425 2 
Drafts outstanding ° F ° ° 102,150 II 


Acceptances by the bank—on account of banking corre pop, 
405,451. 175s. 8d. ; on account of other customers, £397,828. 15s. 3d. 803,280 12 II 


20,022 I 6 


Balance of profits carried forward . A ‘ . ‘ 


418,386,058 4 4 
a 
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ASSETS. 


Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, and cash with the Bank of 

England and other London bankers . ; - £faegana 3 
British Government securities (£884,750), and —_ at call wnt short 

notice in London . 4,802,927 II 
Bank of England, Seniendies Board of Woda, the bank's ( £ 36 10s. 

at par), and other stocks and investments 5 ; 1,999,453 17 
Bills discounted . . . F 2;774,945 4 
Loans on railway stocks and an securities fon mn nailed . . 2,260,417 3 
Advances on cash credit and current account . : ‘ = ‘ . 4,051,996 II 
Acceptances, fer contra : ‘ ‘ ; 803,280 12 II 
Bank buildings at head office, Senile din, an Sesion ‘ a F 171,400 O O 
Heritable property yielding rent . , ‘ ; ; ‘ > 268,500 0 O 


418,386,058 4 4 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending 31st October, 1896. 
Dr. 


Charges of management at head office, London office, and 107 branches £136,049 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent., £130,000; extra dividend, or 

bonus, of 3 per cent., £30,000 . ; : ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 160,000 
Added to reserve fund . a F R . ; é . : ‘ 30,000 
Balance carried forward to next year. ‘ ‘ " : s 20,022 


£346,071 


Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last year . ° 431,707 17. 0 
Gross profit, after making full provision for all bad oil doubtful pow $ 

deducting interest due but not paid, rebate on bills current, income- 

tax, license and stamp duty ; and applying a sum of £20,029. 8s. 8d. 

in reduction of cost of heritable property and of alterations . ‘ 314,363 10 4 


£346,071 7 4 
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THE directors beg to report to the shareholders as follows in connection with the business 
of the bank for the half-year terminating 30th September last. The net profit, less expenses 
of management, interest paid and accrued, rebate, etc., amounted to £14,850. 7s. 3¢.; balance 
from previous half-year, £12,436. 13s. 5d.—total, £27,287. os. 8d.; deduct note-tax in 
Australia and income-tax in Great Britain, £3,143. 19s. 10d.; leaving available, £24,143. 
Os. 10d., which it is proposed to dispose of thus, viz. :—Dividend at 5 per cent. per annum on 
preference shares, £7,644. 10s.; carry forward to next half-year, £16,498. 10s. 10d. The 
increase to the paid-up capital of the bank has amounted to £52,280. 10s. during the half- 
year, the total now standing at £1,918,211. 9s. 9¢@. As intimated in last report, the date of 
payment of one-fifth of the deferred liabilities of the bank was anticipated in May last, and, 
encouraged by the success of that movement, the directors dealt similarly with another like 
amount of the same liabilities in September, thus reducing the amount of the long-dated fixed 
deposits from £4,906,732. Is. 6d. to £3,265,633. 12s. 6d. during the six months. 
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Ageregate Balance-sheet for the Haif-year ending 30th September, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Authorised capital—250,000 ordinary shares of £10 each. ‘ - 2,500,000 
150,000 preference shares of £10 each . 1,500,000 
Capital paid-up—preference shares, £ 305,780 ; ordinary shares paid to 
6. 10s. per share, £1 ,625,000 ; less calls in arrears, rs 39,416. 5.5 
calls on ordinary shares wins in advance, £26, el 7 od. j 1,918,211 
Notes in circulation : ‘ ° . 295,893 
Bills payable . - r 724,259 
Long-dated fixed deposits, SL 3,265,633- 12s. 6d. : " other deposits, 
43,526,026. 5s. 6d.; interest accrued and rebate on current bills, 
450,997. 145.6d. . a ‘ ‘ : - ‘ ‘i ‘ 6,842,657 12 
Balances due to other banks . : : : ; - : a . 77,836 10 
Profit and loss account e . P ; > A js . . 24,143 0 


49,883,001 14 


ASSETS. 
Specie, bullion, and cash balances = ; A : “ ‘ - 41,752,207 
Government debentures = ‘ - ‘ - ; 382,700 
Municipal bonds, stocks, and other debentures . a . F " 642,266 
Balances due from other banks. x ‘ . ; - : 49,895 
Notes of other banks . E 3 ; : . ‘ . 6,682 
Bills receivable . P - 2 1,437)527 
Loans and all other advances (after deducting office reserv es) ‘ : 5,152,873 
Bank premises. ‘ ; z ‘ r 455,949 
Duty stamps ; : ‘ ‘i . ; 3 = ‘ ‘ ; 2,898 
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49,883,001 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Expenses at head office, 108 branches and 7 — : : - £51,202 10 2 
Note and income-taxes . . 2 ; . . 3,143 19 10 


Balance = ° : . - fs P a = ‘ ; 24,143 O 10 


£78,489 10 10 


Cr. 
Balance brought forward : 412,436 13 5 
Grass profits, including recoveries, ‘less rebate on bills current, interest 

paid and accrued on deposits, repairs to premises, and rent . : 66,052 17 5 


478,489 10 10 


There is a liability of the old bank amounting to £115,100, in the form of a guarantee of certain shire 
and municipal debentures (Victoria) sold in London by the bank, and which are being duly provided for by 
sinking funds, in terms of the Act authorising their issue. 
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THE balance at rest at 12th October, 1895, was £7 57,638. 9s., the net profits of the year, 
after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to £168,193. 6s. 3d¢.—together, 
£925,831. 15s. 3@. The midsummer dividend, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, and the dividend now recommended to be paid at Christmas at the same rate, 
require £160,000 ; and there has been written off for expenditure on bank buildings, £1,904. 
19s. 9d.—together, £161,904. 19s. 9d., leaving a balance of undivided profits at credit of rest 
of £763,926. 15s. 6d. The state of his health calling for a lengthened residence in a milder 
climate, Mr. Stirling, of Kippendavie, resigned his seat at the board, and the directors, under 
authority of the Act of Parliament, elected Mr. Alexander Gibson to fill the vacancy, and 
Mr. Rutherfurd-Clark to be an extraordinary director in room of Mr. Gibson. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Abstract State of Affairs at roth October, 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 
To the public :— 
Deposits with accrued interest ‘ ‘ : ; ; Fs , . £13,088,825 
Notes in circulation : , ; ‘ : 3 : : ‘ ‘ 946,631 
Drafts outstanding ; : 327,719 
Acceptances and indorsement of foreign ills on account of customers . 381,449 


Total liabilities to the public. ; - £14,744,625 
To the proprietors :— 
Capital, £2,000,000; rest, £763,926. 15s. 6d.; proposed half-year’s 
dividend at Christmas, ‘£80, 000 : : ‘ : : . ‘ 2,843,926 





Total liabilities . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - £17,588,552 


ASSETS. 


Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, and cash with Bank of 

England, and other London bankers, £1,241,817. 135. 10d. ; money 

in London at call and short notice, and cheques, etc., payable on 

demand, in hand, and 7% transitiu, £2,103,314. Os. 6a.; British 

Government securities, 41,817,263 ; Indian and Colonial Govern- 

ment securities, Bank of England stock and British railway 

debenture and municipal corporation —. L £1533%395- I2s. 74.3 

other stocks and investments, £932,316. IIs. - £7,425,106 18 9 
Bills discounted, 43,726,450. 145. 5d. ; oP thn on cash credit and 

current accounts, 43,870,640. 7s. 6d. ; loans on stocks and securities 

for short periods, £1,678,851. 11s. 2d. ; customers for acceptances and 

indorsements, per contra, £381,449. 75. 3a.; bank buildings, 

£247,987. Os. 3d.; property yielding rent, £145,915. Os. 7d. ; free- 

hold property in ‘London (partly occupied 7 bank, and partly 

yielding rent), £112,151. 35. . - 10,163,445 4 2 


Total assets ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 417,588,552 2 11 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
Expenditure on bank buildings written off . ; . = r “ 41,904 19 9 
Dividend for half-year, paid at Midsummer . ‘ ; . 4 “ 80,000 0 O 
Dividend to be paid at Christmas . 5 ‘ 80,000 O O 
Balance, being free rest, or undivided profits, ‘carried forward 3 2 763,926 15 6 
3 


£925,831 15 


Cr. : 
Rest at 12th October, 1895 . ‘ £757,038 9 0 
Gross profits, after deducting rebate on bills current and income- tax, and 

providing for all bad and doubtful debts, £313,550. 55. 1d.; Jess 

charges of management at head office, and _ branch establishments, 

£145,356. 18s. 10¢.—net profits ; ; : ? : ; 168,193 6 3 


£925,831 15 3 





»s 
a 


Wotice to Correspondents. 


Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wall, London, E.C. 


THE Epiror invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number ; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention under our 
correspondence pages. 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 





1895. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LEEDs. 


LEICESTER. 


LIVERPOOL. 


MANCHESTER. 


NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 





Week ending 
atst Dec. . 
28th =, 


1896. 
4th Jan. . 
11th = 
18th 
25th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 
22nd 
29th 
7th 
14th 
2Ist 
28th 
4th 
11th 
18th 
25th 
2nd 
oth 
16th 
23rd 
30th 
6th 
13th 
20th 
27th 
4th 
11th 
18th 
25th 
Ist 
8th 
15th 
22nd 
29th 
Sth 
12th 
19th 
26th 
3rd 
roth 
17th 
24th 
3Ist 
7th 
14th 
2Ist 
28th 
5th 
12th 


& 
816,320 
760,624 


1,020,560 
736,017 
850,671 
773:645 
875,058 
997,776 
867,878 
867,747 
792,851 

1,117,474 
743,539 
743,854 
783; 

1,042,727 
531,171 
874,472 
793,271 

1,173,335 

1,097,937 
977,278 
955,695 
719,513 

1,089,237 
973,818 

34, 

1,024,378 

1,305,464 
879,140 
969,899 
883,244 

1,222,385 
955,471 
912,698 
879,266 
850,452 

1,163,754 
852,378 
793,713 
879,345 

1,310,982 
882,739 

1,001,075 
957,020 
973,599 

1,313,489 

1,019,331 
958,807 
966,078 

1,409,407 
944,711 








& 
221,159 
163,012 


367,191 
248,765 
214,310 
214,950 
279,513 
288,271 
242,024 
209,927 
283,628 
290,452 
202,748 
201,843 


- 230,479 


285,725 
144,167 
227,507 
224,215 
280,335 
226,259 
252,233 
269,140 
160,406 
240,791 
187,850 
177;779 
202,181 
350,090 
217,758 
223,942 
197,420 
289,584 
281,860 
271,116 
187,605 
228,693 
277,850 
194,647 
203,549 
221,715 
276,148 
222,107 
227,434 
221,472 
259,604 
293,821 
207,720 
222,520 
229,914 
318,706 
216,793 


£ 
169,961 
120,777 


294,950 
161,994 
169,564 
184,529 
200,648 
210,784 
189,721 
151,528 
151,915 
204,094 
156,045 
135,306 
213,346 
220,404 
159,295 
179,157 
185,374 
208,338 
211,336 
188,956 
155,541 
102,544 
218,667 
160,909 
151,084 
160,910 
299,998 
190,145 
219,325 
165,516 
215,289 
161,724 
185,891 
160,479 
161,702 
205,702 
165,427 
141,478 
164,409 
274,895 
201,685 
182,305 
194,433 
180,417 
259,442 
184,570 
161,736 
175,479 
241,233 
198,476 








£ 
2,480,366 
1,478,793 


3,054,240 
2,111,259 
2,578,220 
2,037,145 
2,282,598 
2,514,150 
2,590,717 
2,352,181 
2,262,911 
2,841,011 
2;779,633 
2,013,176 
2,079,628 
2,124,636 
1,779,915 
2,444,351 
2,058,981 
2,356,747 
2,234,318 
2,331,412 
2,057:397 
1,652,781 
2,451,125 
2,234,923 
2,269,637 
1,843,282 
3,642,375 
1,978,258 
2,524,266 
1,880,402 
2,236,983 
2,124,194 
2,551,092 
2,105,577 
1,932,726 
2,265,164 
2,203,664 
2,196,140 
1,902,194 
2,584,858 
2,414,520 
2,663,470 
2,912,114 
2,348,209 
2,221,955 
2,779,579 
2,600,110 
2,436,021 
2,306,285 
2,521,405 


3:455,402 
2,838,337 


4,159,870 
3»584,710 
39723550 
3,268,208 
3,718,431 
4,204,071 
3,948,806 
3330,210 
31584,163 
4,32 1,609 
3,650,134 
31325,625 
3,692,081 
31583362 
31325,183 
3,861,791 
3,471,958 
3:913,750 
3,827,774 
3784344 
3,664,910 
2,224,903 
3,824,083 
3,668,132 
3,312,057 
31414,368 
4,511,792 
3,986,894 
4,145,969 
3,351,021 
4,059,040 
4,207,404 
3,807,818 
31331,066 
3:404,358 
4,217,429 
3,230,849 
31475767 
3,362,502 
4,080, 366 
3,898,429 
3,853,579 
3464,312 
3,089,820 
4,338,082 
3,875,470 
3,500,779 
3,646,614 
4,267,861 
3,672,852 





£ 
1,081,940 
757,850 


1,134,060 
928,950 
1,241,270 
956,690 
874,810 | 
1,116,340 H 
1,096,880 | 
997,990 
925,750 
1,069,900 
1,137,290 
1,022,920 
887,320 
1,174,440 
763,170 
1,028,890 
1,031,270 
1,097,600 
966,070 
1,305,570 
1,150,730 
1,100 
932,010 
1,043,960 
950,710 
1,058,550 
1,194,040 
1,012,310 
1,111,950 
1,030,200 
1,114,550 
1,110,880 
1,191,240 
1,073,940 
982,140 
1,166,440 
932,500 
928,240 
963,670 
1,372,770 
1,000,380 
1,144,000 
1,059,020 
952,470 
1,138,500 
1,230,770 
1,111,060 
1,025,570 
1,146,830 
1,092,370 




















Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow : - 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
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Notes issued a 





Government debt 
Other securities .. 
Gold coin and bullion 
Silver bullion 


1896. 
November 25. 


1896. 
December 2. 


1896. 
2 9. 


1896. 
December 16. 





450,268,905 


449,858,615 


450,077,680 


449,874,855 





£11,015, 100 
51784,900 
33,468,905 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
33,058,615 


411,015,100 
5,784,900 
331277680 


411,015,100 
51784,900 
33,074,855 








450,268,905 


449,858,615 


450,077,680 


449,874,855 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ capital 


est oe 
Public deposits 
Other deposits 
Seven-day and other bills 


Government securities .. 
Other securities .. 

otes Be 
Gold and silver coin 


1896. 
November 25. 


1896. 
December 2, 


1896. 
December 9. 


1896. 
mm. J 16. 





414,553,000 


135,361 


414,553,000 
3914752 
6,133,585 

42,448,987 
146,852 


414,553,000 
391545395 
6,598,832 

42,471,307 
142,399 


414,553,000 
3,166,073 
6,826,337 

42,213,382 
1339353 








467,756,334 


466,429,684 


466,919,933 


466,892,145 





413753066 
27,222,840 
24,198,485 

2,581,943 


413,752,969 
14515442 
23,702,380 
2,522,893 


413,752,969 
26,549,177 
24,207,455 

2,410,332 


413,752,969 
27,137,935 
23,553,005 

2,148,236 





467,756,334 








466,429,684 





66,919,933 








466,892,145 











Lonpon— 


Amsterdam, short om 
Ditto months .. 
Rotterdam, 
Antwe: 
Paris, short 
Ditto, months . ae 
Marseilles, ditto om 
Hamburg, ditto . me 
Berlin, ditto ve 
Leipsic, ditto 


itto 


Frankfort-on- the-Main, ditto Be 


Covenkent —_ 
Copenhagen, ditto 
Stockholm, ditto 
Christiania, ditto 
Vienna, ditto 
Trieste, ditto 
Zurich and Basle, “ditto | 
Madrid, ditto 
Cadiz, ditto 
Seville, ditto .. 

Barcelona, ditto . 
Malaga, ditto :: 
Granada, ditto .. 
Santander, ditto .. 
— Sg o 

Zaragoza, ditto .. 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto . 
Venice, ditto .. 
Naples, ditto 3 
Palermo and Messina, ditto 
Lisbon, go days 
Oporto, ditto 
Calcutta, demd. a 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 days 
New York (Gold) demd. 


and aemete ditto .. 


THE - EXCHANGES. 


7896. 


November 24. 


1896. 


December 1. 





1896. 


December 8. 


1896. 
~~ 2 15. 








26 62} 

currency. 
3718 
1°38 


aor 


os 2 
12 
12 
25 
25 
25 
25 











PRICES OF BULLION. 





Foreign Gold in Bars << Yom 
Silver in Bars (Standard) 
Mexican Dollars 


Per Oz. 
4s. a. 
3.17 It 
o 2 6 
o 2 st 








Per Oz. 
4s. d. 


3171 
oss 
o2 5 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of 


Returns. 





Notes in 
Circulation. | 


| Coi 
| and Bullion 


in Issue 
Department. 


of Coin and 
Bullion to 
Circulation 


Proportion) 


Government 
Securities 
in Banking 
Department. 


Other 
Securities 
in Banking 
Department. 








1895. 
December 


1896. 
| January 


February 


August 


19 
26 
September 2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

October 


November 4 
II 

18 

25 

December 2 
9 








25,720,120 | 
26,274,190 | 


26,468,425 
25,979,865 
25,780,000 
25,323,500 
25,286,050 
25,448,925 
24,968,510 
24,852,265 
24,919,335 
251373:990 
25,034,915 
25,018,615 
25,379,580 
26,733,230 
26,534,980 
26,201,050 
26,039,160 
26,303,905 
26,255,350 
26,194,170 


26,539,515 
27,034,520 
27,962,745 
27,615,465 
27,387,770 
27,295,010 
27,422,475 
27,820,735 
27,476,410 
27,335,085 
27,279,805 
27,522,605 
27,141,350 
26,835,985 
26,662,680 
28,033,615 
28,169,350 
27,625,550 
26,979,620 
26,708,700 
27,136,420 
26,546,525 
26,247,825 
26,070,420 
26,156,235 
25,870,225 





& 
42,390,915 
41,566,760 


42,968,325 
43,390,360 
43,816,875 
45,389,195 
46,120,180 
46,188,195 
45,664,790 
46,298,845 
46,607,430 
46,382,445 
46,313,885 
46,540,645 
46,169,250 
44,590,295 
44,349,680 
44,866,405 
45,261,990 
45,015,365 
44,560,715 
44,574,255 
44,686,590 
44,732,945 
45,309,910 
45,851,320 
46,604,220 
46,786,675 
46,129,400 
45,523,015 
45,848,075 
45,828,420 
45,665,900 
44,974,450 
44,984,185 
45,252,815 
44,138,365 
41,916,835 
40,575,005 
40,035,340 
39,815,050 
38,185,025 
3753135375 
35»515,050 
34,034,575 
33,944,615 
331334460 
32,931,855 
331193,015 
33:468,905 
33,058,615 
33,277,680 


| 


% 
164 








£ 
14,836,249 
14,936,249 


14,936,164 
14,682,555 
14,682,555 
14,682,555 
14,682,555 
14,469,328 
14,569,328 
14,569,328 
14,569,328 
15,157,328 
15,157,328 
15,157,328 
15,151,621 
15,214,563 


14,944,995 
14,944,995 
14,944,406 
14,944,906 
14,944,906 
16,939,198 
16,185,047 
14,662,360 
14,047,254 
13,647,254 
13,758,056 
13,753,006 
13,753,066 
13,752,969 
13,752,969 





£ 
26,482,785 
26,615,700 


33,985,875 
26,963,121 
27,020,712 
26,732,225 
26,493,812 
26,551,772 
26,449,522 
27,052,239 
27,061,603 
27,956,967 
27,454,217 
27,600,665 
27,525,404 
28,549,418 
28,083,260 
27,951,631 
28,159,257 
28,161,877 
28,569,200 
28,501,086 
29,496,225 
28,516,322 
28,577,580 
28,524,624 
28,734,469 
29,050,883 
33,681,465 
29,134,075 
28,860,421 
28,672,417 
28,430,737 
28,569,097 
28,566,618 
28,738,953 
28,320,034 
28,444,558 
28,389,139 
28,347,085 
28,429,076 
30,034,782 
28,137,480 
27,986,077 
28,397,251 
26,828,432 
27,609,116 
27,329,644 
27,693,534 
27,222,840 
26,451,442 





26,549,177 





£ 
8,578,260 
9,451,244 


9,934,220 
7:227,940 
8,520,976 
9,686,609 
10,589,781 
11,795,393 
13,843,563 
16 396,973 
17,011,268 
18,009,335 
18,633,007 
19,175,392 
18,719,227 
17,211,199 
13,743,101 
13,072,689 
14,037,888 
14,150,797 
13,701,800 
14,152,165 
15,637,151 
15,225,694 
14,447,552 
14,094,815 
13,150,787 
13,175,903 
10,755,966 
7:580,893 
6,951,991 
7,660,844 
7,165,675 
6,186,896 
6,215,330 
7:436,202 
7,143,575 
6,974,906 
7,018,388 
6,814,798 
8,081,956 
7:747;215 
6,807,270 
5:420,991 
513341369 
5:747;899 
5,054,974 
51393:967 
6,389,201 
6,858,614 
6,133,585 
6,598,832 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 








Bank 
Post Bills. 


Total Deposits | 


and Bank Post 
Bills. 


Proportion 
of Reserve 


to 
Liabilities. 





1895. 
Dec. 18 
25 


1896. 
Jan. I 
8 


15 
22 
29 
Feb. 5 
12 
19 


26 

March 4 
II 

18 

25 

April 1 
8 


15 
22 
29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

3 
Io 
17 
24 





£ 
50,643,907 
48,497,984 


56,526,619 
52,794,637 
52,201,850 
52,852,149 
52,367,495 
51,046,284 
49,007,702 
47,830,709 
47,511,698 
47,120,514 
46,255,682 
46,115,323 
455745,427 
45,327,128 
48,909,164 
50,311,453 
50,135,815 
49,558,904 
49,969, 566 
49,441,954 
49,262,506 
48,791,964 
49,387,670 
50,484,841 
52,325,305 
52,249,795 
57,727,701 
55:5779797 
56,448,143 
55:711,141 
55:454,042 
55»305,055 
55,694,111 
55,104,049 
53,933,161 
51,380,689 
50,346,620 
50,263,036 
48,228,587 
48,035,416 
48,572,556 
47,706,184 
45,806,726 
43,607,339 
43,825,670 
43,509,134 
43,397,817 
43,018,370 
42,448,937 
42,471,307 





142,399 





4 
59,335,824 
58,067,099 


66,549,614 
60,143,643 
60,872,916 
62,658,780 
63,073,274 
63,011,046 
63,000,938 
64,390,261 
64,677,608 
65,303,154 
65,051,139 
65,432,926 
64,577,392 
62,672,514 
62,777,119 
63,526,134 
64,313,488 
63,855,378 
63,823,935 
63,753,921 
65,065,276 
64,152,473 
64,473,488 
64,733,292 
65,640,765 
65,557:779 
68,594,253 
63,311,513 
63,546,621 
63,494,656 
62,740,487 
61,705,687 
62,044,909 
62,673,961 
61,204,802 
58,511,489 
57,512,285 
57:195,943 
56,433,575 
55:911,377 
55:539:924 
53,257,038 
51,268,546 
49,484,771 
49,011,590 
49,081,914 
49,930,802 
50,012,345 
48,729,424 
49,212,538 





& 
35,656,415 
34,158,131 


35:291,631 
36,351,946 
37,072,703 
39,172,381 
39,828,229 
39,946,764 
39,941,895 
49,745,340 
40,996,678 
40,383,159 
40,636,437 
40,896,329 
40,124,377 
37,129,464 
375143,176 
38,042,790 
38,629,506 
38,118,588 
37,668,509 
37,672,586 
37,993,587 
38,064,613 
38,276,051 
38,588,433 
39,339,678 
38,921,757 
375322,511 
37,077,704 
371599,898 
3757551433 
37,257,067 
36,122,412 
36,462,190 
36,939,866 
35,892,243 
33:321,678 
32,379,677 
32,110,428 
31,292,789 
29,152,827 
28,144,093 
26,770,993 
25,919,558 
26,273,373 
25,470,787 
25,718,470 
26,231,112 
26,780,428 
26,225,273 
26,617,787 





% 
60 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns, 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


Authorized 
NAME OF BANK. yaaa 





Nov. 21. Nov. 28. 





£ & & 

Ashford Bank . ‘ ‘4 ; 11,849 4,651 4,531 
Aylesbury Old Bank js = 48,461 6,108 6,423 
Banbury Bank . = p 43,457 5,015 
Banbury Old Bank . - ‘ 555153 53309 
Bedford Bank . 34,218 12,336 
Bicester and Oxfordshire ‘Bank 27,090 8 8,814 
Buckingham Bank . P ' 29,657 6,624 
Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362 13,464 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 

Bank . 49,916 21,211 
Canterbury Bank . 4 33,671 6,859 
City Bank, Exeter . . 21,527 
Derby Bank—Smith & Co. ; 41,304 
Desde Old Bank ‘ ‘ 48,807 
East Riding Bank . , 53.392 
Exeter Bank . . 5 ; 37,894 
Faversham Bank . 6,681 
Hull & Kingston-upon- -Hull Bk. 19,979 
8 Ipswich Bank . 27,689 
Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 
Leeds Old Bank . 130,757 47,705 
Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 

& Co. . . . 37:459 19,452 
Lincoln Bank . 100,342 52,697 
LlandoveryBank & Llandilo Bk. 32,945 13,103 
Naval Bank, Plymouth . 27,421 4,813 
Newark Bank < 2 28,788 7,045 
Newark and Sleaford Bank ‘ 51,615 11,421 
Newmarket Bank . 3 23,098 5,750 
Nottingham Bank . . ; 31,047 16,910 
Oxford Old Bank . ‘ 34,391 13,848 
Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ‘ 11,852 3,710 
Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 37,519 9,926 
Reading Bank — setae 

Blandy & Co. . 43,271 10,047 
Richmond Bank, Yorkshire. 6,889 3,823 
Salisbury Old Bank . ; 15,659 1,345 
Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 7.532 
Uxbridge Old Bank . : 25,136 744 
Wallingford Bank . e 17,064 1,246 
Wellington Somerset Bank . 6,528 2,735 
West Riding Bank . ; < 46,158 q 18,135 
Weymouth Old Bank. = 16,461 3,405 
Worcester Old Bank if 87,448 11,820 
Yarmouth, Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 808 3,655 


© ON ADU WN 





ToTaLs . - | 1,537,665 475324 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


Authorized 
NAME OF BANK. = 





Nov. 21. Nov. 28. 





& & & & 
Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 32,681 12,410 11,830 11,452 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 9,563 4,288 45355 4,678 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 49,292 20,168 30,888 34,610 
Bradford Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited : 20,084 12,829 12,513 12,986 
Burton Union Bank, " Limited . 60,701 15,448 15,064 16,012 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited 25,610 | 25,158 22,834 | 21,277 
County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited i 144,352 30,515 30,180 29,254 
Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited ; 351395 | 35,896] 32,685 | 30,826 
Derby & DerbyshireBkg. Co. Ld. 20,093 4,913 5,085 7,458 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . 5 44,137 10,285 10,015 9,727 
Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited . 13,733 7,425 7,585 7,921 
Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited 18,534 15,113 14,003 14,768 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 375354 22,801 22,221 21,614 
Knaresborough& Claro Banking 
Company, Limited : 28,059 22,367 22,959 23,875 
Lancaster Banking Company . 64,311 58,371 55,902 54,390 
Leicestershire Banking Co.,Ltd. 86,060 32,825 33,121 33,349 
Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co.,Ltd. 51,620 43,929 44,322 45,503 
Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Company, Limited . 35,813 11,903 11,338 11,261 
North & SouthWales Bank, Ltd. 63,951 47,395 46,273 46,033 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking 
Company, Limited : 29,477 22,577 22,210 22,367 
Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 
Co., Limited , 59,300 | 23,045 22,090:} 22,245 
Sheffield and HallamshireBank- 
ing Company 23,524 7;664 7,492 7:293 
Sheffield and Rotherham. Joint 
Stock Banking Co., Limited 52,496 13,405 13,669 13,849 
Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 35,843 10,631 10,266 12,050 
Stamford, Spalding and Boston : 
Banking Company, Limited . 55,721 38,449 | 38,278 36,925 
Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. .| 356,976 | 119,588 | 118,105 | 116,165 
Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited . 54,372 | 45,020] 46,770] 46,876 
Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 14,604 7,917 7,776 8,056 
West RidingUnion Bkg. Co. Ld. 34,029 12,271 11,742 12,161 
Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 


ing Company, Limited . : 31,916 | 23,200] 21,865 21,184 
Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 76,162 55,017 54,090 52,670 
York City & CountyBkg.Co.,Ld. 94,695 91,860 | 95,437 89,348 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. . | 122,532 | 105,982 | 111,154 | 114,526 
York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 71,240 71,059 72,230 68,843 





ToraALs. - | 1,954,230 | 1,081,724 | 1,086,947 | 1,081,618 | 1,053,265 





























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In £’s sterling—oo,o00’s omitted.] 





. Circula- | Public 
Date 1896. Gold. a Bills. tion. | Deposits. 








Nov. 19 ‘ 4773 431,3 | £1445 
» 2. . . 77:3 3255 14451 
De. 3 ede 77:3 3595 147,6 
” io . . 77,% 30,2 144,9 
os 2 . . 7751 30,8 144;9 


Dec. 19, 1895 . £78,6 | £2453 4138,9 
»» 20,1894. ; 82,0 18,5 138,2 
o» 23,1893. ° 68,5 22,0 13735 





























BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Date 1896. Cash. Discounts. Notes. , Prem 





442,202 433734 454,182 422,633 
431446 33,186 52,625 24,854 
42,883 34,227 53,272 25,095 
42,776 32,551 52,080 24,229 
43310 339713 52,404 26,087 











» 15, 1894 ° 53,468 26,053 51,941 - 27,020 


| 
j Dec. 14; 1895 444,922 431,722 4541394 422,999 
| 1 15, 1893 41,976 25,709 47,441 21,587 























BANK OF RUSSIA.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Gold, Govern- | Discounts 
Date 1896. — Reserve. Foe = ties. wax: Deposits. | Deposits. 


Securi- | Note | Public | Other 





Sept. 16 . 17,127 62,128 31,512 2,188 105,032 32,239 17,017 
Oc. 3 . 14,576 62,128 32,923 2,099 107,922 32,176 

» i . 14,228 62,128 345147 2,084 108,539 
Nov. 1. . 15,919 62,128 34,333 2,149 108,308 

oe Oe a 16,805 | 62,128 34,027 2,150 108,032 
» 16, 1895 . | 76,483 8,523 67,128 34,624 45593 109,776 





























* Gold holding in Issue Department £78,125,000, converted at 63 roubles £; gold, silver, &c., holding 
in Banking Department £12,709,000, converted at 10 roubles ; all other totals 10 roubles £. 





AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK.—{In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 





Cash. Discounts, 
Date 1896. . ~ es Circulation. 


Silver. Total. = 








412,609 441,622 423,678 488,080 
12,631 41,779 22,055 86,235 
12,640 41,808 21,813 86,475 
12,631 41,784 21,414 85,683 
12,655 41,748 21,001 85,233 





£2,793 36,400 21,865 58,153 
14,162 29,267 20,054 495356 
16,208 26,827 21,764 49,061 
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State of the Fired FJssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of ee and fetta — 
England— Bank of England . . 
BS 207 Private Banks . 
72 Joint Stock Banks. 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks. 
Ireland— _ 6 Joint Stock Banks. 


Ada, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of ets — 


1855—Dec. 7th . 
1861—July roth 
1866—Feb. 21st 
1881—April Ist 
1887—Sept. 15th 
1889—Feb. 8th 
1894—Jan. 29th 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 
England—161 Private Banks . 
ra 38 Joint Stock Banks . 


- £475,000 
175,000 
350,000 
750,000 
450,000 

. 250,000 
+ 350,000 


43,615,752 
1,524,000 


414,000,000 
5,153,417 
3»478,230 
3,087,209 
6,354494 


432,073,350 


2,800,000 
£34,873,350 


£55139,752 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire aan - £337,938 
City of Glasgow Bank - 72,921 
_ 410,859 
——— 5,550,611 


429,322,739 
—————_3> ———_- —— —_—_—— 


Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 


England— Bank of England . 
ws 42 Private Banks 
34 Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland— Io Joint Stock Banks 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks 


416,800,000 
1,537:065 
1,954,230 
2,676,350 
6,354,494 


429,322,739 


Notre.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date . ej fe 2 207 

Diminished in number by —— ; : . , - 
Lapsed Issues . a : ‘ ‘ . ‘ 3 . ‘ - I61 165 


— <a 


42 


Riccmemncieal 

The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was at that date . . . ‘ S ‘ 72 
Lapsed Issues ‘ ‘ ‘ : . ‘ ‘ . . : : = ° 38 


34 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was . - ° . . 

Diminished in number by amalgamation 

Lapsed Issues, as stated above ° 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING DECEMBER 5TH, 1896. 





Fixed Issues.| Nov. 14. Nov. 21. Nov. 28. Dec. 5. 





£ £ & 
469,723 | 468,707 | 475,324 


& 
469,992 
1,081,724 | 1,086,947 | 1,081,618 


1,053,265 
1,523,257 


& 
1,537,665 
1,954,230 


42 Private Banks. 
34 Joint-Stock Banks . 





76 Totals 3,491,895 | 1,551,447 | 1,555,654 | 1,556,942 





























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month ay as above :— 
Private Banks 


. £470,936 
Joint-Stock Banks 


1,075,888 
Together . 1,546,824 

On comparing these amounts ie the Sees fon the previous enti they 
show :— 


Increase in the notes of Private Banks. * “ ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ 3,826 
Increase in the notes of Joint Stock Banks 13,224 
Total Jucrease on the month 417,050 
And, as compared with the corresponding period 0 a last aaah — 

Decrease i in the notes of Private Banks. : 


236,269 
Decrease in the notes of Joint Stock Banks 


46,847 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year £283,116 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Lssues -— 
The Private Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . 


£ 1,066,729 
The Joint-Stock Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues 


878,342 


Total de/ow their fixed issues 41,945,071 





iin 
> 


Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To NOVEMBER 28TH, 1896. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. 

Average Circulation of the Trish Banks 


: 46,801,063 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . 


7,828,039 
Together . 


On comparing these amounts — the een tae the previous month, they 
show— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 


. £14,629,102 


4545537 


Zncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total /zcrease on the month 
And as compared with the corresponding —" a last year— 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 

/ncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year 


515,559 
£461,022 


£127,902 
63,478 


64,424 
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The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 
Ireland, 6 Joint Stock Banks 


i £6,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint Stock Banks 


2,676,350 


Together 16 . $9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above ie the shane results :— 


Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues . 


£446,569 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issues 


5,151,089 
£5,598,258 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks a the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks ; : - 43:276,377 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks 6,377,392 


£9,654,269 


Being an zmcrease of £17,708 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an increase of £499,409 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 


Total adove fixed issues . 


Together 





Circulation of the United tingdom 


To DECEMBER 5TH, 1896. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as 


above, as compared with 
previous month : 





November. December. | Decrease. 





Bank of me ge (month ee: 4 
December 9th) . 


Private Banks . 
Joint-Stock Banks 


Total in England 
Scotland . 
Ireland 





United Kingdom 


4 
26,842,816 
467,110 
1,062,664 


£ 
26,086,176 


470,936 
1,075,888 


3,826 
13,224 


& 
756,640 





28,372,590 
753 12,480 
6,855,600 


27,633,000 
7,828,039 
6,801,063 


17,050 
515,559 





756,640 
54,537 











42,540,670 





42,262,102 


| Net decrease 


278,568 





As compared with the corresponding 


eriod of last year, the Returns show an increase in 





the Bank of England circulation of £413,620, a decrease in Private Banks of £236,269, 
and a decrease in Joint Stock Banks of £46,847; in Scotland an increase of £63,478, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £127,902, thus showing that the month ending December 5th, 
as compared with the corre ee period last year, presents an increase of £130,504 
in England, and an zucrease of £66,080 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending December gth give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 435,749,826. On a comparison of 
this with the return for the previous month, there appears to be a decrease of £138,537, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, a decrease of £6,608,151. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending November 28th, was £9,654,269, being an zucrease of £517,117, as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and a decrease of £171,763 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 





126 $risb and Scotch Circulation Returns. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 
THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 28TH NOVEMBER, 1896. 


IRISH BANKS. 


Average Circulation during Four Weeks 





pvereee wl 
ieiiiicii ending as above. ene ey 
uthor1 Coin held 
NAME OF BANK. Circulation. || 7 ana during Four 


upwards. Under £s. Totals. = Tg 








£ & £ & £ 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3:738,428 || 1,683,975 980,375 | 2,664,350 628,467 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 339,768 426,894 766,662 337,147 
3 Belfast Bank . ‘ ‘ 281,611 302,656 293,511 596,167 428,111 
4 Northern Bank : ; 243,440 285,244 295,543 580,787 434,822 
5 Ulster Bank . ; 311,079 488,499 412,566 901,065 702,889 
6 The National Bank ‘ 852,269 798,470 493,562 | 1,292,032 744,941 



































TorAL (Irish Banks) _ . || 6,354,494 || 3,898,612 | 2,902,451 | 6,801,063 | 3,276,377 





SCOTCH BANKS. 





1 Bank of Scotland . | 343,418 372,012 808,603 | 1,180,615 | 1,041,724 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 321,295 685,175 | 1,006,470 964,665 | 
3 British Linen Company.. || 438,024 269,878 653,173 923,051 645,946 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland 374,880 292,951 716,401 | 1,009,352 772,735 | 
5 National Bk. of Scotland 297,024 277,002 619,241 896,243 761,263 
6 Union Bank of Scotland . 454,346 321,986 729,291 | 1,051,277 769,143 | 
7 Aberdeen Town & Cy. Bk. 70,133 148,672 180,217 328,889 301,410 
8 N.of Scotland BankingCo. 154,319 224,396 261,008 485,404 362,759 | 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 252,909 535,127 788,036 | 633,677 
10 Caledonian Banking Co. . 53,434 56,323 102,379 158,702 124,570 | 

















ToraLs (Scotch Banks) || 2,676,350 || 2,537,424 | 5,290,615 | 7,828,039 | 6,377,892 | 
Bills on $ndia. 














Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 





Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
$s. @. S @ S a. $. @. 

I 3025 |) 
November 25th. ‘ . to 305 
IT 3°195 








3189 
December 2nd to 





3°239 





December gth 








December 16th 























Bankers’ Magazine Sbare List. 


BANKS. 





No. of Shares 
Issued. 





Agra, Limited ‘ = 
Anglo-Argentine, Ld., ; Nos. 1 to 0,000 a 
Anglo-Austrian (Paper ener “a 
Anglo-Californian Limited 
Anglo-Egyptian, Limited . 
Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited... 
Anglo-Italian, Limited 
Bank of Africa, Limited 
Bank of Australasia 
Bank of British Columbia, Nos. x to 30,000 a 
Bank of British North America .. vo we 
Bank of Egypt, Limited .. . + 
Bank of Live 1, Limited 
Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg. am 23,848 Shares) 
| Bake y —_— 4% a _ _ = in. — by 
OV 
Bank of Roumania . 
Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 
The bg mm ry District and Counties Banking Co., Limited 
British Bank of South America, Limited ‘ 
Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to 93,250 ma 
Chartered of ‘a Australia _ be ina oe . 
City, Limited . we - ee oe ° 
Colonial a = om < 
Delhi and London, Limited ae a 
German Bank of London, Limited 
Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Zon. Reg, 44,000 Shs. ) 
Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. saan 
Imperial Ottoman . ee 
International Bank of London, Limited. . 
Ionian Bank, Limited an oe 
Live: 1 Union Bank, Limited | ee 3 
Lloyds, Limited Ft ee ae re 
London and Brazilian, Limited \. BS la ne 
London and County, Limited ¢: we 
London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 78, 656 sie 
London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to120,000 .. 
London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 
London and San Francisco, Limited .. 
London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30,000 
London and Westminster, Limited 
3/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. 1 to ne 000 
13/6 London Joint Stock, Limited an ° 
9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. me a 
15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. 
20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited : 
Merchant, Limit 
Metropolitan Bank (of England& Wales), Ld., Nos. I to 294,000 
National, Limited. * 
National Bank of Mexico .. 
National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. t to 100.000" 
National Bank of the South African Republic Bearer nani 
Nos. 1-50,000 +o 
National Provincial Bank of —* Limited ae 


Do. do. do. 
North and South Wales Bank, a. 
North Eastern, Limited .. ® 
Parr’s Bank, Ld., Nos. 1 to 66, 000. 
Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old Shares 
Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 
Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares)... 
Do. 4% Inscribed Stock Deposits, 1905 ° 
Union of London, Lisa ited... os ee 
Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited 2: oe 





Harrod’s Stores, Limited, Ordinary, Nos. 1 to 140,000 . 
Do. do. ¢ %, ne Pref., Nos. 1 
to 28,000 .. oe ee . oe 























*Including bonus. 





Bankers’ Magazine Sbare Hist. 


INSURANCE. 





‘i | 
rom January 2 to 
Quotation December 18, 


Highest. | Lowest. 








Alliance Assurance 10} 11 rot 
Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, Limited 5oxd 504 49 
Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 .. a a 6 2 288 27 


British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 25 2st 238 
British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 ‘to 100, 00 be 1h 13 


Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 173 168 
Commercial Union, Limited, Ns. 1 to 50,000 382 352 

4% * Westof England” Term. —_ Stk. 114 112 
me Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 .. : 166 153% 


Eagle 5? 
Eng loyers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim. = 

OS. I to 75,000 ° 3? 
Equity and Law Life .. a aS ea = 238 


General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 i oe oe 12 
Gresham Life, Nos. 1,737 to 20,000 . 2% 
Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200, 000 12 


jn te Limited, Nos, 1 to 60,000 .. ee ss 30% 
sepals? Life, Nos. 1 to 37,500 7 85 
emnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 11 


Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 
Law Accident & Contin. Ins. bh. Ld. yshs. rto 100,000 I 
Law Fire, Nos. 1 to 50,000 3 764 
Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1to 100,000 I 
Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 258 
Law — & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. I to z 50,000 78 
do. 4% Debenture sane 115 
Seah, and General Life, Nos. : to 20,000 .. 15 
Lion Fire, Limit a I 
Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock | 
do. (Globe £1 re . 
London, Nos 1 to 5,862 A 
London’and Lan ire Fire, Nos. 1 “to 77> 363 
London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10 oco 
London & Provincial Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 50,000 
London Guarantee and Accident Limited, Ordny. 


Marine, Limited . 
Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to Fa 000 .. = 
Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 


National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 es 
North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 .. 
Northern, Nos. 1 to ” 
Norwich Union Fire end Soc., Nos.1 to 11,000 


Ocean & Guar. Say Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 
Nos. jor to 41,630 
Ocean Marine, Lima, Nos. 1 to 40,000 . 3 


Palatine Insurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to ane 
— Nos. 1 to 100,000 on 
Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2, 500. 





meg? penengem, an 1 to pemnenae on al 

Rock Life .. ae ae a To/ 
Royal Exchange .. «| Too 
Royal Insurance, Nos. 1- 99, 515 & 100,001- 125,719 | 3 
Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. oe fs a so ae 
Sun Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000 se 7% 


Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. I tO 100,000 | | 2 


Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to “— ve re on 4 244 
Union Marine, Limited . Ee we oo | 2k ot | 











Universal Life .. a + «| a 39 


World Marine Insurance, Siete, 1 to caciiie. want 2 2 
* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits, but the liability still remains. 























LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL - - .- THREE MILLIONS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, £1,511,280. 
Profits on Fire Account for 1895- - £55,043. | Added to Fire Reserves in 1895- + £40,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INDISPUTABLE, WORLD-WIDE POLICIES, NO RESTRICTIONS. 
These Policies are specially useful to Bankers, Solicitors and others as collateral security. 
Moderate Rates, Interim Bonuses, Payment of Claims on Proof of Death and Title, 


Two Independent Valuations of Life Liabilities, Quotations of Life Rates to meet 
Special Contingencies, Immediate Provision for Payment of Death Duties. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at Equitable Rates. 


Board of Directors. 
EDWARD CowaARD, Esq., Chairman. 
JoHNn ALEX. BEITH, Esq. Sir JAMEs KING, Bart., Glasgow. | ADAM MuRRAY, Esq. 
Tuos. H. BIRLEY, Esq. Sir Bosp1n T. LEECH. JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 
G. BEATSON BIAIR, Esq. Sir DONALD MATHESON, K.C.B. | F. W. REYNOLDS, Esq., Liverpool. 
HucuH Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Glasgow. HENRY L. WRIGHT, Esq. 














thead Office: 
The LANCASHIRE INSURANCE BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 
CHARLES POVAH, Szb-Manager. 


EAGLE INSURANCE CO. 


ESTAB. 1807. 





Head Office: 


79 PALL MALL, 41 Threadneedle Street, 
London, S.W. E.C. 


Birmingham, 104 Colmore Row; Bristol, 11 Clare Street; Leeds, 8 South Parade; 


City Office: 


Manchester, 64 Cross Street. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS £2,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME -_  - £260,000 
CLAIMS PAID during past 48 Years £12,000,000 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING.—The Directors reported that, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon them under the Company’s Deed of Settlement, certain alterations had been made in the 
method of apportioning the quinquennial surplus, the object of which was to gradually increase the 
share of the Policyholders from the 80 per cent., to which they are at present entitled, to 9O per 


cent. The new Clauses in the Deed effecting this important change were laid before the Meeting of 
Shareholders and unanimously approved. 





PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION: 








FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 








Emplovers’ Liability “~~ 
Assurance Corporation, Cimited, 

84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


GUARANTEE BONDS GRANTED AT LOW RATES TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


The Bonds of the Corporation are accepted by 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland ; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; etc., etc. 


Collective Policies, 


By which a whole staff of any number over five are guaranteed, are issued by the 
Corporation. 


GENERAL, RAILWAY AND MARINE ACCIDENTS ASSURED AGAINST. 


Forms of Proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed 
as above 




















CALEDON TAN ors one 


viniiie an. INSURANCE COMPANY. 


— 
Income - - £704,945. | Funds - - £1,824,1765. 
Claims Paid Exceed - - £65,000,000. 





Life Assurances granted with or 
without Medical Examination. 


BONUSES MAY BE APPLIED TO MAKE A POLICY PAYABLE DURING LIFE, 


THUS SECURING 
AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE AT WHOLE OF LIFE RATES. 


PERFECT NON-FORFEITABLE SYSTEM. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER: PREMIUMS AT CURRENT RATES. 











ACTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Head Office—19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 82 King William Street, E,C., and 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 








INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL RECORD. 


ys 
> 
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mercial world as instruments for the lending of 
money under security of the property loaned 

S against, that it may not be amiss to cross the 
Cnsedl and see the systems in operation in other countries 
than our own. 

The French have a mortgage office, or “ Bureau de 
conservation des hypothéques,” in each arrondissement for 
registering mortgages, and to be effective these must be duly 
recorded. The transfer of land titles does not appear to be 
affected by the mortgage system, because the French have a 
method for clearing the title as each transfer takes place. This 
is known as the purge, and the procedure is for the purchaser 
to serve formal notice on the mortgagees that he has purchased 
for a specified price, which he is ready to pay, and that they 
have forty days in which to purchase for a higher price. If 
at the expiry of that time they do not exercise their option, 
he applies the amount of the purchase-money to paying them 
off in order of priority, and the balance to the vendor; or if 
the mortgages exceed the purchase price, he applies it in the 
proportion directed by the court, which can then direct that 
the mortgages be discharged, or documents be written out to 
that effect by the mortgagees. 

The Crédit Foncier is the only institution in France 
authorised to loan on real estate for long terms, with repay- 
ments by annual instalments of both principal and interest, 
and is rapidly absorbing the entire body of contract liens on 
land in France. Its mortgages can be paid off at any time. 
The amount of recorded mortgage indebtedness (dette 
hypothécatre) increased from 1840 to 1878 seven milliards of 
francs, or 280 millions sterling ; but this increase did not arise 
so much from an, augmentation in the number of mortgage 
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investments as from the enhanced value of real estate. The 
mortgage indebtedness of France amounted in 1876 to 
560 millions sterling, and the value of real estate in France in 
1878 was estimated at 5,200 millions sterling. The real 
amount of mortgages is said now to be about 10 per cent. : 
the value of real estate. Some authorities say 13 per cent. 

The rate of interest seems to be determined by the com- 
mercial or non-commercial character of the parties. In the 
former case it is 6, and in the latter varies from 4 to 5 per cent. 
As in this country, court judgments award 5 per cent. interest. 

In Austria-Hungary a register is kept of the survey of 
lands in each community, which are minutely divided and 
subdivided. Each division contains usually one object. The 
right which one has over real property is considered to be 
obtained when it is recorded in the public book. Any person 
taking possession of real property takes over all debts upon 
it recorded in the survey of lands, and the estate is responsible 
therefor ; but the creditor has no right to touch the remaining 
fortune of the debtor on this account. This marks the 
difference between personal and mortgage debtors. 

Personal property and land are considered mortgageable 
for two-thirds of their value. Houses are not considered 
security for more than one half of their value. The value of 
land is fixed by multiplying its clear annual profit by twenty. 
This operation is performed by the authorities. The value of 
houses is estimated by taking the average rent received during 
the last six years, and multiplying this amount by twenty. 

The law grants to certain banks the right to give credits 
in the form of mortgage deeds. Such a bank in Bohemia, 
for example, is the Hypothekenbank, which has been estab- 
lished by the Government under guarantee. All loans made 
by such a bank on real property are not made in cash, but in 
bonds, the whole amount of which must not exceed the 
amount of the actual loans. The rate of interest on these 
mortgage deeds is from 4 to 5 per cent., and is equal to the 
interest on the mortgage for which the bonds have been 


issued. The latter are redeemed by lot each year in the 
proportions drawn. 
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It is believed that the real property, and especially the 
agricultural lands of Austria-Hungary, are very heavily 
encumbered by mortgages. It is difficult to get statistics on 
the point, but it is asserted by competent authorities that, 
except where city property is held by very wealthy owners, 
this class of property is encumbered up to one-half of its 
appraised value. Loans on agricultural subjects are given 
usually to the extent of two-thirds of the estimated value if the 
loan is made by investment companies. Private capitalists 
often invest in improved city real estate to extent of three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the estimated value of the property 
mortgaged. The legal rate of interest awarded by the court 
is 5 per cent., but interest at 41%, 4, and even less, has been 
charged, being dependent on the quality of the security. 

In Germany, a mortgage has no legal validity until 
recorded ; and, strange to say, the register or Grundbuch, a 
relic of the ‘Code Napoleon,” is in use in some parts of the 
country. It contains a kind of history of the property. One 
curious thing is, that mortgages intended as first or second 
loans must contain such a statement in the body of the deed, 
and the security is taken as first, or second, or third, according 
to the said statement in the document, and not according to 
date of record. Thus, a first mortgage may be recorded two 
days after a second and still be the first security, according to 
the statement it contains, and so with a third mortgage. The 
practice in Great Britain is different, for each mortgage dates 
from the time of registration and takes priority accordingly. 

The extent to which mortgaging takes place in Germany 
is not easy to determine with accuracy. Estimates made in 
some districts compute the recorded indebtedness at from 25 
to 33, and in other places about 4o per cent. of the entire 
taxable valuation of the real estate within such districts. 

An important matter is the rate of interest charged. This 
is a matter of contract, and somewhat regulated by the 
security. Mortgage loans are generally made on first-class 
property at 3% to 4% per cent. interest per annum, and in 
each case where the loan is upon two-thirds to three-fourths 

10* 
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investments as from the enhanced value of real estate. The 
mortgage indebtedness of France amounted in 1876 to 
560 millions sterling, and the value of real estate in France in 
1878 was estimated at 5,200 millions sterling. The real 
amount of mortgages is said now to be about Io per cent. : 
the value of real estate. Some authorities say 13 per cent. 

The rate of interest seems to be determined by the com- 
mercial or non-commercial character of the parties. In the 
former case it is 6, and in the latter varies from 4 to 5 per cent. 
As in this country, court judgments award 5 per cent. interest. 

In Austria-Hungary a register is kept of the survey of 
lands in each community, which are minutely divided and 
subdivided. Each division contains usually one object. The 
right which one has over real property is considered to be 
obtained when it is recorded in the public book. Any person 
taking possession of real property takes over all debts upon 
it recorded in the survey of lands, and the estate is responsible 
therefor ; but the creditor has no right to touch the remaining 
fortune of the debtor on this account. This marks the 
difference between personal and mortgage debtors. 

Personal property and land are considered mortgageable 
for two-thirds of their value. Houses are not considered 
security for more than one half of their value. The value of 
land is fixed by multiplying its clear annual profit by twenty. 
This operation is performed by the authorities. The value of 
houses is estimated by taking the average rent received during 
the last six years, and multiplying this amount by twenty. 

The law grants to certain banks the right to give credits 
in the form of mortgage deeds. Such a bank in Bohemia, 
for example, is the Hypothekenbank, which has been estab- 
lished by the Government under guarantee. All loans made 
by such a bank on real property are not made in cash, but in 
bonds, the whole amount of which must not exceed the 
amount of the actual loans. The rate of interest on these 
mortgage deeds is from 4 to 5 per cent., and is equal to the 
interest on the mortgage for which the bonds have been 
issued. The latter are redeemed by lot each year in the 
proportions drawn. 
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It is believed that the real property, and especially the 
agricultural lands of Austria-Hungary, are very heavily 
encumbered by mortgages. It is difficult to get statistics on 
the point, but it is asserted by competent authorities that, 
except where city property is held by very wealthy owners, 
this class of property is encumbered up to one-half of its 
appraised value. Loans on agricultural subjects are given 
usually to the extent of two-thirds of the estimated value if the 
loan is made by investment companies. Private capitalists 
often invest in improved city real estate to extent of three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the estimated value of the property 
mortgaged. The legal rate of interest awarded by the court 
is 5 per cent., but interest at 4%, 4, and even less, has been 
charged, being dependent on the quality of the security. 

In Germany, a mortgage has no legal validity until 
recorded ; and, strange to say, the register or Grundbuch, a 
relic of the ‘Code Napoleon,” is in use in some parts of the 
country. It contains a kind of history of the property. One 
curious thing is, that mortgages intended as first or second 
loans must contain such a statement in the body of the deed, 
and the security is taken as first, or second, or third, according 
to the said statement in the document, and not according to 
date of record. Thus, a first mortgage may be recorded two 
days after a second and still be the first security, according to 
the statement it contains, and so with a third mortgage. The 
practice in Great Britain is different, for each mortgage dates 
from the time of registration and takes priority accordingly. 

The extent to which mortgaging takes place in Germany 
is not easy to determine with accuracy. Estimates made in 
some districts compute the recorded indebtedness at from 25 
to 33, and in other places about 40 per cent. of the entire 
taxable valuation of the real estate within such districts. 

An important matter is the rate of interest charged... This 
is a matter of contract, and somewhat regulated by the 
security. Mortgage loans are generally made on first-class 
property at 3% to 4% per cent. interest per annum, and in 
each case where the loan is upon two-thirds to three-fourths 
10* 
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of the value of the property, the rate is usually 5 per cent., 
though frequently 4% per cent. Court judgments bear 5 per 
cent. interest under existing laws, and loans on commercial 
paper frequently 6 per cent. Usury is punishable by fine ; 
and not only the parties interested, but any third party can 
prosecute for usury. It is dodged, however, in this way. 
Commercial paper is sold at a discount from its face value, so 
as to bring a rate of interest equal to 8 per cent., or even 
10 per cent. in many cases. Within recent years the rate of 
interest on a large amount of mortgage paper has been 
reduced from 5 to 4%, 4, 3%, and even 3 per cent., but the 
legal rate remains as stated above. A last item may be 
mentioned about foreclosures in Germany. These are effectu- 
ated by actions at law, and by virtue of a judgment which is 
applied for in each case. The expense of foreclosing is often 
high, being frequently 3 to 5 per cent. of the value of the 
property, and where defence is made the cost is considerable. 
In undefended cases, it costs about 412 to recover £1,000 
under a foreclosure. 

In Denmark the law, as a rule, admits only of recorded 
mortgage on real estate. During the period from 1870 to 
1884, the mortgage encumbrances on landed real estate 
amounted to an average of 41 per cent. of its selling value ; 
whilst the mortgages on Copenhagen house property some 
years back amounted to as much as 93 per cent. of the 
buildings’ insurance valuations, which is estimated to be 
equivalent to about 70 per cent. of the property’s collective 
value (that is to say, of buildings and ground). According to 
law, loans on mortgage made with moneys belonging to the 
State, or to public institutions, like insurance companies, 
or being the property of minors, should not as a rule exceed 
one-half of the taxed valuation of the real estate. 

Landed property in Denmark is said to be encumbered 
with mortgage indebtedness to the extent of 40 per cent. of 
its taxed value. The value of land in Denmark, as in this 
country, has of late been on the decline, and the encumbrances 
have in consequence been somewhat increasing, so that the 
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present indebtedness may be said to be greater than at any 
previous time. In 1876, the mortgage loans on house 
property of Copenhagen, the capital, were estimated at 78 
per cent. of the insurance valuation, and in the year 1886 at 
92 percent. The ordinary rate of interest is 4 per cent. on 
mortgages on real estate, but the rate may be higher when 
the mortgage ranks as second or third lien on the property ; 
and in such cases where the security is not good, the rate of 
interest may be 5 per cent, or even as high as 6 per cent. 
per annum. The legal rate is ordinarily 5 per cent., but when 
more than 4 per cent. has been agreed upon by the parties, 
the interest on judgment in such cases will be 1 per cent. 
above the stipulated rate. 

In Belgium, all mortgages must be recorded within twenty 
days of the date in the registry of the district to which the 
notary who has prepared them belongs. Mortgage on real 
property is the only system of recorded indebtedness. Anyone 
wishing to buy property which is supposed to be mortgaged, 
can obtain from the registrar of mortgages, upon payment of 
a fee of one franc, a list of the recorded mortgages upon 
the same. Should the property be mortgaged, the purchaser 
pays the amount of the recorded claims into the hands of the 
creditors, who thereupon give him full discharge before the 
drawing up of the deed of sale. The total amount of mort- 
gages recorded in Belgium in 1886 was eight million pounds. 
The average rate of interest on them was from 4 to 5 per 
cent. 

Mortgages are foreclosed by sale when so stipulated in 
the written agreement, and if made public by the act of 
registration, such a sale must be preceded by an order to 
pay the sum due within thirty days. If more than six 
months are allowed to elapse between the summons and the 
sale, the mortgagee must then serve a second summons to 
pay. If, however, the stipulation referred to is not inserted 
among the conditions of the mortgage deed, the foreclosure 
is by action at law; that is, a judgment preceded by two 
summonses to pay authorises the creditors to sell. 
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According to the Italian Civil Code, a mortgage is a lien 
exclusively imposed on real estate, and is registered as such, 
together with a detailed description of the debtor’s property, 
in the public records. When a mortgage is registered, the 
property is affected from the date of registration as security 
for the payment of the liabilities recorded against it. In 
Italy, mortgages are generally effected in direct proportion 
to the value of the property offered as security, being the 
same rule as is applied to bank loans on stocks, bonds, etc. 
Agricultural property is mortgaged to the extent of from 30 to 
50 per cent. of its value, the latter rate being what is allowed 
to property situated in thickly populated districts. 

The general statistics compiled by the Italian Government 
give the grand totals of mortgages in 1885 as 296 millions 
sterling, the value of taxable and assessable property being 
1,182 millions sterling for same year ; that is to say, one-fourth 
or 25 per cent. of assessable property in Italy is mortgaged. 
In the recording of mortgages in the public registers, the 
amount of the debt, and the agreement or contract relating 
to it, must be fully shown. The contract must be signed by 
the contracting parties, and their signatures attested by a 
notary public. 

The rate of interest on mortgage paper varies in Italy 
from 4% to 6% per cent., according to the greater or lesser 
amount engaged. The rate to which a debtor is liable by a 
judicial sentence is from 5 to 6 per cent., according to the 
debt being declared civil or commercial. Mortgages are 
foreclosed by action at law, or by sale under power. The 
expenses incident to such business have been roughly estimated 
at about 5 per cent. of the claims by a competent legal 
authority who adds that the mode of procedure in the fore- 
closure of a mortgage is a long and tortuous one, and that 
the Government reaps most of the expenses incident to the 
work, 

In the Netherlands, the estimated purchase value of real 
property amounts to 5,500 million florins, of which over 
25 per cent. represents the value of the property which 
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is mortgaged. All mortgages, to be of value, must be 
recorded in the public registers, priority being determined by 
the date of record. The proportion between the recorded 
indebtedness and the estimated value is, that about two-thirds 
of the value are lent on mortgage. This is the legal limit 
to the investing power of trustees acting for minors. The 
rate of interest is entirely dependent on the character of the 
property mortgaged. The rate of interest varies from 334 to 
4%, and is even a trifle less when capital is very abundant. 
The entire expense of collecting a debt under foreclosure 
is small—not 1 per cent. There exists no equity of 
redemption. 

‘In Russia few data are accessible. A very large proportion 
of landed property is believed to be mortgaged, probably 
more than two-thirds of the whole, but there is no means of 
obtaining accurate information as to this. The recording of 
mortgages is not obligatory. The rates of interest are as 
follows: on mortgage paper, 6% to 7% per cent.; on judg- 
ments, 5 to 6 per cent. In foreclosures, the mortgaged 
property must be sold by public auction, and an order of the 
court obtained for that purpose. The expenses vary 
according to the value of the property, say from 2 to 5 per 
cent. 

In Spain all mortgages must be recorded. One circum- 
stance of interest is that, in mortgages of real estate, if the 
property has depreciated, or has become neglected, further 
security can be demanded by appeal to the proper tribunal. 
Another matter of importance is, that there exists in Spain 
certain unrecorded and unknown claims on real estate, such 
as belong to the Treasury or to insurance companies, which 
may involve risk to the grantee or mortgagee. The legal 
rate of interest is 6 per cent., but the ordinary rate is 
dependent on the value of the property, character of the 
owner, etc., and may be, in certain cases, from 8 to 10 per 
cent. Foreclosure is by action at law, and the process of 
court is long, tedious, and expensive ; and this is one reason 
why interest is so high. 
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The mortgage on real property in Sweden is limited to ten 
years, but is subject to renewal at each termination, indefi- 
nitely. The ratio of mortgages in 1882 to total valuations 
then was, a few years ago, 36°1 per cent. of the assessed value 
of real estate and incomes. The rate of interest is 6 per 
cent. per annum, and 5 per cent. the legal rate. 


The unrecorded mortgage has no solidity in Switzerland. 
The highest rate of interest on loans secured by landed 
properties is 5 per cent. The present rate of interest on 
preferred securities of this kind is 334 to 4 per cent., and in 
others 4% to 5 per cent. 


In England mortgage deeds do not, with certain excep- 
tions, require registration. A mortgage of goods is made 
under a bill of sale, and shares, policies of insurance, and 
such like, may be mortgaged by using the appropriate form 
of transfer. Under the Conveyancing Act a mortgagee can 
sell if the mortgagor is unable to pay. 


In Scotland mortgages are effected through a bond, and 
dispositions in security. They form a better security than in 
England, because of the system of registration prevailing, 
and because trustees have power to invest in mortgage 
securities, which are considered as safe as Government stock, 
and less liable to fluctuations of interest. It is not a Scottish 
custom to mortgage lands by the mere deposit of title deeds, 
nor does the law recognise it. 


The American mortgage system is left to each State to 
work out for itself, the English law being carried out for the 
most part. Such legislation as the Homestead Laws, of 


course, exercises an influence over mortgaging in actual 
exercise. 


Looking at mortgages as a whole, they should not exceed 
certain limits, and those countries which cultivate them most 
are the poorest, as a rule, in hard cash, and possess most 
agricultural land in need of development, as for example, 
Russia and America. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


$A HY the Economic does not do a vastly larger amount 
% of new business has always been a mystery to us, for 
the society has everything in its favour. It is an 
old institution, having been established no less than 
seventy-three years ago, and it has, therefore, a 
great reputation and a very wide connection—for it has on its books 
12,128 policies, representing a total sum assured of £9,694,000; it 
is a mutual company, with low premiums and very satisfactory 
bonuses; it works economically, as its name truly indicates, and 
its management is generally recognized as able. Yet the number 
of new policies placed on the books in 1895 was only 729, assuring 
4515,000. This is not a bad showing, of course, but surely such an 
attractive office ought to be able to double these figures easily. 


It is true that the sum might readily have been swollen consider- 
ably had the directors been less prudently cautious, for the pro- 
posals received amounted to 928 for assuring £649,659, but no less 
than 199, or more than 1 in 5, were declined or otherwise not com- 
pleted. The number placed on the books shows a slight reduction 
on the figure for the previous year, when 796 policies were issued ; 
but that was the record year in the company’s history, and the new 
sum assured in that year, namely, £507,483, has actually been 
exceeded this time, as will be seen above. The net annual premiums 
retained by the company in 1895 (after deducting reassurances) was 
£14,681, which compares against £13,991 in 1894, so that there has 
been a certain amount of progress after all. In our remarks as to 
the comparatively slow growth of the Economic, it must not be under- 
stood that we infer the company to have been making no advance at 
all, for the record of the past few years shows a marked change for 
the better—as will be seen from the following comparison of the 
results in the first two years of the current quinquennium with those 
of the corresponding years in the previous valuation period :— 

















Years. No. of Policies. ; Sums Assured. Hoy Caaates Ph 
& & 4 
1889-90 913 524,605 14,350 1,308 
1894-5 1,525 1,022,048 29,812 1,705 
Increase 612 497,443 15.462 397 
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But while these figures show that the new business has been more 
than doubled in five years, yet the public is blind to its own interests 
if it do not double the present totals within the next five years. 

Turning now to the mortality experience, we discover that the 
Economic appears to be looked after by a special Providence, for the 
number of deaths reported hardly varies at all from year to year. In 
1893 the number was 206, in 1894 it was 199, and in 1895 it was 202. 
But whereas in 1894 the claims fell on heavily insured lives, last year 
the average amount of claims was notably low. Accordingly the total 
disbursement of £275,049 (which includes £62,290 in accrued bonus 
additions) is actually £76,457 lower than the aggregate paid in 1894. 
Yet the mortality in the latter year was 15 per cent. under the 
expectation, and as it was mainly amongst the older lives insured, 
it has, in a sense, cleared the way for the succeeding years of the 
quinquennium, which ought to work out well. 

As regards the working expenses, they continue to be kept low, 
having declined from 14°84 per cent. to 14°40—the comparison being 
against the year in which the valuation charges had to be paid. The 
Economic used to work at under 12 per cent., but that was in the 
days when the volume of new business was much smaller. Meantime 
the company is drawing the very satisfactory interest rate of 4 per 
cent. on its whole funds, invested and uninvested. 


—— 
_— 





THE Spectator of New York mentions that “ one of the English companies 
has advised its New York trustees that a couple of millions of dollars are at 
their disposal to invest in good city mortgages at current rates of interest. It 
is understood that the same company purchased a large block of the city 
bonds which were disposed of a fortnight ago.” 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE.—A recent American decision held 
that a foreign corporation cannot prevent the duplication of its name by an 
American company. In view of this decision, and in order to protect its 
name in the United States, the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company has just formed a company, entitled the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company of New York, with a capital of 200,000 dollars 
and a surplus of about 100,000 dollars. The new company will transact a 
limited business in connection with the Liverpool one, and its existence will 
render the position of the British office secure in the United States in the not 
impossible event of legislation hostile to foreign insurance companies being 
introduced. Several other British fire insurance companies have already 
taken a similar step, the Royal controlling the Queen Insurance Company of 
America, the London and Lancashire Fire the Norwalk Fire, and the Com- 
mercial Union the Commercial Union Insurance Company of New York. 



































LICENSES INSURANCE CORPORATION AND GUARANTEE 
FUND. 


hes LTHOUGH the insuring against the risk of loss through 
the withdrawal of licenses is quite a young branch of 
insurance business— having originated only a few years 
ago when the danger was brought home to the mind of 
the public by Sir William Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill— 
yet it is making considerable headway. The leading exponent of the 
principle is the Licenses Insurance Corporation, a concern that was 
much sneered at when it came out as an enterprise that would not 
find the idea either practicable or remunerative in the working ; but 
the result of its operations for the four years of its existence shows 
that there was undoubtedly room for such an enterprise, and that it 
is becoming steadily more popular year by year. 

During 1895 the gross premiums received by the company 
amounted to the substantial sum of £21,609—an increase of £4,200 
on the previous year; and the current twelve-month ought to see a 
big addition to this total, not only from the natural growth of the 
license department, but from the other branches of insurance, such 
as accident, burglary, plate-glass, and so on, for which powers were 
obtained last March. After deducting the sum paid to other offices 
for reinsurance of risks, a net premium income is shown of £20,557. 
This~ exhibits an increase of £3,203 over 1894, which in turn was 
£4,359 better than 1893. It will be seen from these figures how 
steadily the company is forging ahead ; and it is a well-proved fact 
that a new business of the kind grows like a rolling snow-ball, each 
additional year widening the connection and bringing forward a 
heavier volume of patronage. 

The growth of the premium income represents, however, only one 
side of the medal, for it must of necessity be the case that the earlier 
years of such a venture should be more or less experimental. It is 
only by actual experience in such a business that it can be ascer- 
tained whether rates are adequate, and whether the conditions of the 
contract are equitable. We, therefore, turn to the record of claims, 
and we find that the Licenses Insurance Corporation has little reason 
to grumble, for the basis on which it started has proved wonderfully 
sound. During 1895 the claims and legal expenses, inclusive of the 
cost of appeals, amounted to £7,582, or 36°9 per cent. of the premium 
income. In 1894 the amount was £6,390, or 36°8 of the premiums, 
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so that the proportion is stationary—a somewhat remarkable thing, 
considering the great preponderance of the element of moral hazard 
which the company has to face. We think it is a pity that claims 
and legal expenses should not be separately detailed in the accounts, 
so that it may be seen how much is due to litigation; but it is, of 
course, the case that the defence of insured licenses is an essential 
part of the company’s contract. This time no particulars are given 
as to the number of appeals and their result, but in the 1894 report 
it was stated that a dozen were made, of which four were successful 
and eight unsuccessful, and doubtless that proportion holds good. 

Naturally, as in the case of all properly managed young com- 
panies, the ratio of working expenses to the income is falling off 
year by year. In 1894 the amount was 49,014, which showed a 
reduction of 12 per cent. in the ratio; and in 1895 the total was 
£9,914, showing a further proportionate reduction of 3°7 per cent. 
In addition to the expenses mentioned, the preliminary and organiza- 
tion charges have been further written down by £1,500, and this item. 
has now been reduced from £14,861 to £10,360, so that this burden 
is gradually being wiped out. Taking the whole results of the year, 
the total income of the company was £22,725, and the total expen- 
diture £17,496, showing a balance of 45,229, and adding to this the 
balance of £4,832 brought forward from 1894, the sum available is 
£10,061. After building up a reserve of £3,500 for unexpired risks 
and applying 41,500 as already stated to the writing down of the 
foundation expenses, the board was still left with £5,061, and they 
have felt justified in departing from their previous policy by distribut- 
ing £2,000 odd in payment of a first dividend of 3 per cent. As the 
auditors say there are grounds for fearing a loss of about 46,600 
under certain investments, £2,000 has been set aside as a precaution, 
and yet £997 remains to carry forward into the current year. 
Barring that possible investment loss, the company is beginning 
well. 





& 
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THE MAGDEBURG FIRE INSURANCE Company has entered the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

THE CLEVELAND FirE INSURANCE ComPaNy, whose principal office will 
be at Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
200,000 dollars. 


THE NEw YorK AND BROOKLYN Mutual Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
is the title of a new mutual which is being organized by the subscribers of 
the New York and Brooklyn Underwriters. 









































NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE NORWICH UNION has a long record of its own, for it 
was founded as far back as 1808, and since it absorbed 
the Amicable it can boast that it comprises in its con- 
stitution the most ancient life assurance corporation in 
this country. But although the company is hoary with 

age, it has lost none of the vigour of its youth, and is still advancing 

with a buoyant tread—showing in that respect a marked contrast to 
several of the other old offices, who seem content to doze away their 
life in their well-padded armchairs. The progress made by the 

Norwich Union of late years has been as follows in the matter of new 

business :— 











New verage 
Year. po... a Sunalone. Pole 
1891 £1,052,054 434,101 £563 
1892 1,150,068 40,568 544 
1893 1,402,300 59,698 596 
1894 1,461,790 59,587 560 
1895 1,502,440 59,473 560 














These figures form a brilliant record for the last quinquennial period, 
and many a younger office must yearn to be in a position to emulate 
this rate of progression. One point is particularly worthy of notice 
in the above table—namely, the unusually high average of the policies 
taken out, which bespeaks an especially good class of business. 
During 1895 the Norwich Union received no less than 3,675 
proposals for £2,113,461 (which compares with 3,440 for £2,004,423 
in the previous year) so that the total of new business might have 
been very much larger had it not been for the careful sifting to 
which the directors subjected the risks offered them. As many as 
995 proposals for £611,021 were either declined or dropped, which 
is a good evidence of the care that characterises the management. 
The net result was that 2,680 new policies were placed on the books, 
assuring a million and a half, as compared with 2,609 in 1894. For 
a company in its eighty-eighth year this is a splendid performance, 
and we should like to see a similar staying power displayed in the 
case of several other veterans of assurance. A fresh spur to exertion 
will have been given by the satisfactory outcome of the quinquennial 
valuation, just closed, and the current year ought to beat all previous 
performances. 
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In the matter of mortality experience, the Norwich Union has 
again been fortunate, the number of policies that became claims by 
death during the year being only 343, while the total amount 
payable under these policies and under those that matured was 
£157,584, without reckoning £437,251 of bonus additions. In 1894 
the number of policies that became claims by death was 309, and the 
amount payable £152,527, with £34,013 of bonuses, so that the 
company is having a very even experience, and one well below the 
average. The 1894 result was £33,230 below the expectation, and 
the 1895 total is actually £36,741 below expectation. Of course the 
society cannot hope to maintain this favourable mortality experience 
for ever, but there is no doubt that the careful selection of lives by 
the management has a great deal to do with it, and that good luck 
cannot be regarded as the main factor in keeping down the amount 
of the claims. 

The total income of the company is steadily rising, having been 
£343,667 in 1893, £369,394 in 1894, and £435,236 in 1895; while 
the expenditure, which was £261,255 in 1894, was only £280,162 
last year. Accordingly the funds continue to mount up, the 
addition of £155,074 bringing the total to 42,327,929. In every 
respect, therefore, the Norwich Union has given a good account of 
itself in 1895. 


> 





A Loss is reported from New York where the fire brigade attended and 
put out a fire, and as they were leaving the night watchman walked down- 
stairs. He was calmly asleep on the third floor. 


WE HAVE received handy and useful blotting cases from the Atlas, 
Colonial Mutual and Scottish Equitable, and card almanacs from the 
Atlas, London and Lancashire Fire, Manchester Fire, Scottish Equitable 
and the Union Assurance. 


THE PH@n1Ix.—This company has opened a branch office for South 
Wales at Cardiff under the care of Mr. Alexander Good, a son of Mr. 
Charles Good, who has been local secretary to the Phoenix Fire Office at 
Bristol since the branch was opened in 1882. 


SouTH BritisH FIRE AND MARINE OF NEW ZEALAND.—The report for 
the year ending August 31st, 1896, states that, after making the usual provision 
for losses outstanding, etc., there is a surplus in the reserve account for the 
year of £5,377. An interim dividend was paid in April, and the directors 
now recommend a dividend at the rate of 1s. 6d. per share for the half-year 
ended August 31st, 1896 (making the total distribution for the year 3s. per 
share), leaving £3,910 to be carried forward. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HE SIXTY-FIFTH annual report of this company for the 
year ending Ist March, 1896, indicates no very special 
features of interest. In 1895 the company had a number 
of very large insurances, and consequently, when the 
following year does not exhibit a corresponding increase, 

the contrast is very marked. A fat year thus puts a lean year in 
the shade. Last year the number of new policies issued was 1,805 ; 
this year it is only 1,631, or a difference of 174. Last year the 
amount of these was £948,328; this year it is only £735,651, or 
£212,677 less. The reassurances given off this year total £29,500, 
as against £122,412 last year. This is the worst of large assurances, 
that they make big gaps when they are not continued. The endow- 
ment assurances run up to £220,075 out of the total of £735,651 new 
policies, and are 783 out of the total 1,631. This sufficiently indicates 
their growing popularity with all classes. The total new premiums 
amounted to £27,495, of which £3,206 were single premiums. 

The total income for the year was £470,504, and the total outgo 
£396,688, and the addition to the funds for the year £73,815. This 
is a small addition over a capital revenue of nearly four millions. 
The assurance fund now stands at £3,729,913, and the average rate 
of interest is stated at £3. 19s. 9d., which is below some of the other 
Scottish companies, but is still good. 

The percentage of expenses, £14. 6s. per cent. on premiums of 
the year and £9. 17s. 7d. per cent. on the total income, are quite 
about the average of all the companies taken together, and are there- 
fore a not unsatisfactory item. 





The statement about mortality claims leaves, however, something 
to be desired. It is not so ingenuous as might have been expected 
from a high-class office like the Scottish Equitable. The statement 
is, that “ the mortality among the members has been very favourable. 
The number of deaths was 331, as against 393, the number to be 
expected according to the H™. table, and the consequent claims to be 
£313,493.” Now, not a word is said of the value of the claims, and 
whether they were within the expectation or not. This is really the 
important point, the number of policies claimed upon being nothing 
as compared with the total value, and whether the estimates of claims 
under the mortality had been exceeded or not. As the expectation 
of claims is not stated, it is only too probable that the amount 
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actually paid was in excess of the expectation, and this view receives 
countenance from what the chairman of the meeting stated: “ As 
regards the actual policies which have become claims this year, these 
have in many cases been old policies for more than the average 
amount. The result of this has been that there is no diminution in 
the amount of the claims paid corresponding to the favourable per- 
centage of mortality which we have reported (z.¢., 90% per cent. 
average of the expectation for the past four years). Indeed, the sum 
paid for claims this year somewhat exceeds that of last year.”” What 
was the amount expected for the year under review ? 

The number of policies in force on Ist March was 22,970, on the 
lives of 19,449 persons, and the total amount insured £11,963,757, 
consisting of original sums insured, £ 10,648,003, and bonus additions, 
£1,315,754. This is a good record of work done by the company, on 
which its manager, the eminent actuary, Dr. Sprague, must be con- 
gratulated. These, however, are times of great competition and 
rivalry, and companies must be greatly on the alert to maintain their 
prestige and keep up with the times. 


4 
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SUICIDE AND LirE AssURANCE.—In our American contemporaries a case 
is reported in which a Mr. Hugo M. Fielder committed suicide in order that 
his wife might receive £1,000, the amount for which he was insured. Rough 
Notes remarks that Mr. Fielder did not attempt to disguise his motive, 
and had evidently contemplated the act for many months. In a letter 
addressed to a fellow-clerk he said : 


I am insured in the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, under policy 
50,375, to the amount of $5,000, being a member of that association for over ten years 
Under recent decisions of the courts, insurance companies are liable for the 
fall amount of the policy to the beneficiaries, and I am informed that the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York, of which I am a member, does never allow a case of 
this kind to go before the courts, but always effects a liberal compromise with its members. 
I know that there will be no life assurance association in existence that will be more liberal 
to its clients than this association. I desire that you make a demand for an advance to my 
widow for funeral expenses, say $300 or $400, and then claim the balance of the policy 
of $5,000 within reasonable time. 


Mr. Fielder called on the association last August, and asked for 
particulars as to the suicide clause. The policy was issued in 1886, and, it 


is understood, did not have the “non-contestable after three years ” clause ;_ 


the beneficiary, therefore, would be entitled only to the amount of assess- 
ments paid, with 6 per cent. interest. The company has paid the widow the 
advance asked, which is assumed to mean that the claim will be settled in 
full, This seems to be a perfectly clear case of premeditated suicide for the 
sake of the assurance. 
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Mr. S. G. WARNER. 


Actuary and Secretary of the Law Union and Crown Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


Collotype by Waterlow & Sons Limited, from a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside, E.C. 
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MR. SAMUEL GEORGE WARNER. 


\{MAIE PUBLISH in this month’s issue a portrait of Mr. S. G. Warner, 
actuary and secretary of the Law Union and Crown Life and 
Fire Office. Born in 1858, and of Scottish descent, as becomes 
an insurance man, Mr. Warner in 1872 entered the London office of the 
Scottish Provincial, since merged in the North British and Mercantile. 
After fourteen years’ experience there, he joined the staff of the Law Union, 
of which office, having in the meantime passed the actuarial examinations, 
he was appointed actuary in 18go, and secretary in addition the following 
year, at the age of 33. When the amalgamation of the Law Union with 
the Crown was effected in 1892, the joint Board, recognising Mr. Warner’s 
skill and ability, confirmed his appointment as secretary and actuary of 
the united companies—a proof of confidence which has been more than 
justified, for with Mr. Warner in his present position, and under the ex- 
ceptionally able management of Mr. Alexander Mackay, the Law Union 
and Crown has attained to the front rank among British institutions of 
the kind. 

Mr. Warner, who is one of the best speakers in the profession, takes a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries, of which he 
became a Fellow by examination in 1888, and a member of the Council 
in 1894, while for two years in succession, commencing with 1895, he has 
been one of the examiners of the second year’s papers. In 1894 he read a 
paper before the Institute on “ Reversionary Interests contingent on the 
survival of the Reversioner.” In the course of the paper he reviewed 
existing methods of dealing with life and reversionary interests by way of 
purchase, offered suggestions for new formule, and made a detailed analysis, 
from an adverse point of view, of a new method suggested about a year 
before by Mr. W. B. Paterson, of the Norwich Union Life Office. In 
January last Mr. Warner delivered, before the Birmingham Insurance 
Institute, a well thought-out and clearly worded address on “ Some economic 
aspects of Life Assurance,” tracing first the relationship of the various parts 
of assurance business to one another, and then the relation of the whole to the 
social and financial conditions of the time. The qualities which characterise 
these two papers are those which mainly distinguish Mr. Warner both in 
business and in the cultivation of the tere humantores, to which his leisure 
is largely devoted. They are, the rare faculty of getting to the very heart 
of any subject which comes before him, however complicated, and the 
perhaps still rarer gift of expressing the conclusions at which he arrives in 
the most fitting and finished form. Applied to the particular profession 
which he has chosen, this combination of qualities has already carried their 
possessor far. Those who know him best have good reason to believe that 
in many other departments of affairs they would have proved of equal 
service, 
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INSURANCE LAW. 


Court or Session, EpINBURGH.—Action by medical man to recover from 
Northern Accident Insurance Company, under policy of insurance, damages 
Sor blood poisoning, imported to him by female patient when under an 
operation. Judges decided (Lord Young dissenting) that pursuer must tell 
name of his patient (which he had withheld owing to professional etiquette), 
as defenders were entitled to that information ; and in its absence the Court 
Jound for the defenders.—Lord Young held that the doctor was justified 
in withholding the information, as he might have been proceeded 
against for giving it. 

The appellant here, Dr. H. St. Clair Gray, 15 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, 
was the pursuer in Glasgow Sheriff Court in an action against the Northern 
Accident Insurance Company, Limited, 19 West Nile Street, Glasgow, for 
payment of £123, said to be due under an accident policy. The pursuer’s 
case was that he suffered from blood poisoning, communicated, he said, 
during an operation upon a female patient. Sheriff-Substitute Balfour 
awarded the pursuer £78. On appeal, Sheriff Berry recalled his substitute’s 
interlocutor, and assoilzied the defenders. The pursuer appealed, and the 
Court (Lord Young dissenting) affirmed the judgment of the Sheriff, with 
expenses. The question in the case was whether the pursuer’s refusal to 
disclose the name of the patient from whom he alleged the blood poisoning 
was communicated, on the ground of professional etiquette, barred him 
from succeeding in his present claim. The majority of the Court were 
of opinion that it did. They held that the defenders were entitled to the 
information not disclosed by the pursuer, and in the absence of that knowledge 
they were entitled to hold that the pursuer’s case had not been proved.— 
Lord Young said that in refusing to disclose the name of his patient the 
pursuer acted honourably and in good faith. In fact, he did not know that 
it would not have been illegal, and would not have subjected him to legal 
proceedings, if he had made any such disclosure. They should be dealing 
very hardly with the pursuer if they rejected his evidence here as insufficient, 
because such a case must have been contemplated by defenders when they 
issued the policy. 


i. 
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INSURANCE CORPORATION.—Mr. Edward Shackle has been appointed 
manager of the fire department. 

THE Hon. Sir CHARLES WILLIAM FREMANTLE, K.C.B., late deputy master 
and comptroller of the Royal Mint, Government director of the Suez Canal 
Company, and deputy-chairman of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders, has been appointed director of the Eagle Insurance Company 
in the place of the late Mr. Charles Bischoff, formerly head of the firm of 
Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff, who had occupied a seat on the 
board for fifty years, during which he was for a long period deputy-chairman 
of the company, and on several occasions chairman by rotation, 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE second meeting for the current session of the Actuarial Society of 
Edinburgh was held on 17th December, in the Hall of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, York Place, Mr. W. A. Smith, vice-president of the society, in the 
chair. 

Mr. John Nicoll, F.F.A., read a paper entitled “ A Description of certain 
of the principal Stock Exchange Securities.” 

The securities usually dealt in by investors may, it was stated, for prac- 
tical purposes, be classified into three groups, namely :—(1) Those usually 
termed the “ gilt-edged ” or trustee securities ; (2) those which are not usually 
included in the first group, but which all the same form safe and desirable 
investments ; and (3) those which are of too speculative a character to be 
classed in either of the other two groups. It was also remarked that the 
rate of interest yielded by an investment is, in most cases, a very good index 
to the class of security in which itashould be included. 

The writer then gave a list of the various investments allowed by the 
Trustee Acts, and showed which classes of security in their entirety are 
allowed by both the Scotch and English Acts, which are allowed by both 
under varying conditions, and which are allowed by one or other exclusively. 

Various Stock Exchange terms were next described, and a table was given 
showing the percentages in which a sum of over £8,000,000, for which 
investment had to be found last year by ordinary British insurance companies, 
was placed in various securities. From this table it was seen that the largest 
portion placed in any security, or 24 per cent. of the whole, was invested in 
debentures and debenture stocks. 

The origin and character of the principal Stock Exchange securities were 
thereafter described in detail, and in connection with the British Government 
stocks, a short history was given of the rise and progress of the National 
Debt, and of the means employed at different epochs to reduce its amount. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, and, at the close, the 
lecturer was awarded a vote of thanks. 
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AUSTRALASIAN LIFE OFFICE INVESTMENTS. 


AT THE sixth meeting of the twelfth session of the Insurance Institute of New South 
Wales, held at the Exchange, Sydney, Mr. W. R. Day, of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
(Sydney branch), son of Mr. Archibald Day, late secretary in London to the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, and brother to Mr. Stanley Day, actuary and secretary of the Marine and 
General Mutual Life Assurance Society, read a paper entitled :— 


SOME NOTES ON AUSTRALASIAN LIFE OFFICE INVESTMENTS. 
“It may fairly be claimed,” he said, “ that the chief problem which insurance companies 
have to solve at the present day is how to invest their funds at a remunerative rate of 
interest. This question of late years has assumed such proportions as almost to eclipse the 
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time-honoured one of where to get new business. My apologies therefore for bringing the 
subject under the notice of the institute need not be further set forth . . . The following is 
the table I have compiled for purposes of comparison, and the figures it contains may be 
taken as relating to the years 1894-95 :— 

















British. Australasian. 
Nature of Security. o 
Amount. | Cf "yoral: | Amount. | OF forall 
rie! oom £ £ 
Mortgages . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 84,370,679 | 37°2 11,846,951 50°7 
Loans on policies 2 10,615,387 4°7 4,844,797 20°7 
Government and municipal : securities . 48,939,860 | 21°6 1,781,197 76 
Property owned . ‘ * 15,490,108 68 2,553,708 10°9 
Stocks, shares and debentures . ‘ 45,957,021 20°3 139,850 6 
Cash and deposits with banks. . 7,741,602 3°4 1,440,047 6'2 
Other items ° - . 13,579,382 60 | 776,927 3°3 
Totals 5 . | £226,594,639 | 100°0 | £23,383,477 100°0 














A few words in explanation of the figures are perhaps desirable. Loans on policies in 
the Jusurance and Banking Record table are made to include loans on personal security, 
whereas the British figures under that heading certainly do not comprise such loans. At any 
rate, the amount is by no means large, and by calculations derived from other sources I 
place it at about £80,000 for the colonial offices. This amount I have placed under ‘ Other 
items,’ to agree with the British grouping. ‘Government and municipal securities’ are more 
clearly defined in the Australasian than in the British returns. The latter are intended to 
include all loans on rates, etc., granted to local bodies, though from the form in which several 
British companies make their returns it is by no means certain that this is the case. If 
there is any error, the correction would lie in the direction of increasing Government and 
municipal securities in the British figures at the expense of mortgages. It will be seen that 
there has been a steady decrease in the percentage of British mortgages, while the Stock 
Exchange securities have shown a considerable increase. The decrease in mortgages has 
been very marked in the case of mortgages within the United Kingdom, and in spite of a 
large increase in mortgages in the colonies and elsewhere, the percentage invested in this 
form of security has declined. Loans on policies have practically remained constant, while 
the increase Mr. Mackensie found in the item ‘ Property owned’ has not continued. With 
the Australasian offices the comparison can be taken with each of several preceding years, 
similar tables to that published by the /usurance and Banking Record in January last 
having been published from year to year. The percentage of mortgages appears to have 
been declining steadily in the last five years ; while loans on policies, especially since the 
banking crisis, have shown a steady increase. There does not appear to be any marked 
change to be noted under the other headings. Now, comparing British with Australasian 
figures, we are struck with the dissimilarity in the percentages exhibited all through, and the 
comparison is, to my mind, hardly favourable to the colonial companies. Their mortgages 
show a much higher percentage than those of the home companies, but it seems as if a period 
of steady diminution had set in similar to that which the home companies have experienced. 
The difficulty in securing first-class mortgages in Australia has increased considerably of late 
years, and the low rate of interest now obtainable on them can only be afforded by 
companies exceptionally strong. The rest must either accept inferior securities or drop out 
of the competition altogether. Anyhow, this point is one demanding the serious consideration 
of insurance managers and directors, for, with the plethora of trustees’ money awaiting 
investment in this class of security, rates cannot be expected to rise. An even more marked 
contrast between the home and colonial offices appears in the item ‘Loans on policies,’ and 
this despite the dissimilarity in the rates charged. Among British companies the rate varies 
between 4 and 5 per cent., the lower rate being accepted either where the amount borrowed 
is large—say over £50—or where the loan is taken for a fixed period. In Australia, however, 
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the usual rate is 7 per cent., a few offices accepting less on special terms. No doubt, though 
the main cause of the divergence is the adoption of non-forfeiture regulations by the colonial 
offices and the inclusion of the sums so utilised under ‘ loans on policies,’ settlements and 
other dealings with policies in Great Britain have complicated their titles and stood in the 
way of the adoption of similar regulations. These have, however, received the approval of 
many of the leading lights in the actuarial world, but so far there has been little inclination 
to adopt them in practice. The amount thus appropriated in Australasia is apparently 
considerable, though I am not prepared to give the figures. In support, however, of my 
statement, I may say that in one office whose figures I looked into the szméer of policies 
thus kept in force amounted to 19 per cent. of the total number on its books. This seems 
decidedly heavy, and it is to be hoped for the sake of the companies that they are not erring 
on the side of generosity to negligent policyholders. Another thought that suggests itself is 
that this asset should be returned separately from loans on policies, as the two are not 
altogether similar in character. Coming on to Government and municipal securities, we 
shall probably see an increase in these among our local offices within the next few years. 
Colonial Governments will find it to their interest to localise their obligations, compensating 
themselves for their slight loss in interest by a saving in exchange, and by the knowledge 
that at maturity their creditors are less likely to be importunate. At present, however, 
municipal securities, especially in New South Wales, cannot be regarded in a favourable 
light. Provision is seldom, if ever, made for a sinking fund, while the idea of loans 
repayable by terminal annuities is scouted by the aldermanic intellect, So long as our 
councillors only think of borrowing as much as they can, and trust to Providence to pay 
their obligations, their securities must be carefully scrutinised. Where possible, loans repay- 
able by terminal annuities should be insisted on, power to repurchase the balance of the 
annuity after a number of years being given in the deed. The cost to the borrowing council 
in the early years is little heavier than under a fixed mortgage, while every year its financial 
position is improved. From the point of view of the lender, the scheme is equally good, 
avoiding as it does the risk of his principal coming due in a lump sum while the money 
market is stagnant, and furnishing him at the same time with an improving security. 
Should the idea of a Sydney County Council ever become an established fact, its securities 
would be eagerly sought for, and would be a vast improvement on the loans at present granted 
to scattered suburban councils. Australasian property owned shows a higher percentage than 
British, due I rather fancy to British insular prejudice against this form of investment. Not 
for one moment do I recommend the locking-up of policyholders’ money in extravagant 
office buildings, but I believe it is the case that property owned is one of the main channels 
of investment among the French companies. Apparently they can make profitable returns 
on their buildings, which sometimes, I understand, take the form of a whole street. Nor do 
I see why British and Australasian offices should not do the same, for I question if the risk 
of depreciation is any greater in the principal cities of Great Britain or Australasia than it is 
in those of France. Of course, like every other class of investment, it would require 
careful, or possibly, expert supervision. Everyone will have been prepared for the striking 
disparity exhibited in the percentages of stocks, shares, debentures. Such investments are 
practically non-existent in Australasia, or at any rate those with the proper qualifications for 
life office investments. In Great Britain, where railways, trams, gas, water, docks, etc., are 
conducted as private enterprises, there is a wide field to select from, and the home companies 
have made good use of their opportunities. In the colonies the fostering hand of the State 
controls almost all the above industries, and there does not seem any likelihood of the 
insurance companies having the opportunities of their cousins at home. At the same time, 
local companies might well be encouraged to float their debentures in the colonies in place 
of taking them to London, but local lenders must show a greater willingness to support such 
issues than they do at present. The chief dealings at present on the Colonial Stock 
Exchanges, apart from mining speculations, appear to be in bank shares, but these must be 
put down as wholly unfit for life office investments, as indeed must all shares involving a 
liability. The difference in the percentages under the heading ‘Cash and deposits with 
banks,’ I was quite prepared for, and in fact I was somewhat surprised at the smallness of 
the Australasian figures. The difference which exists cannot, I think, be put down to any 
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such temporary cause as the difficulty in finding investments, for that is a force acting alike 
on British and colonial offices. In all likelihood the Australasian figures will diminish 
during the next few years, as fixed deposits with the banks are not by any means remunerative 
or desirable securities on present terms. The British offices, especially those distributing 
their surpluses in cash, were in the past exceedingly partial to this form of investment, 
making their deposits fall due about the date the money would be required for distribution. 
The rate was a remunerative one, and no trouble was required in finding an investment, nor 
was there any risk of having to sell at a loss when the money was required. Whether the 
same motives actuated the minds of the Australasian insurance officials in the past I am not 
prepared to say, but the fact remains that they were large holders of bank-deposit receipts 
at the time of the banking crisis. Probably their desire was to vary the monotony of their 
mortgage investments, and this was almost the only way in which it could be done. Of 
‘Other items’ little need be said. The British figures include the transactions in life 
interests and reversions amounting to about 2 per cent. of the total funds. This form of 
investment is practically unknown in Australasia, and probably not more than a dozen 
investments of this character are to be found on the offices’ books. Possibly, an increase 
will take place as time goes on, but the law in Australasia certainly does not at present lean 
towards complicated settlements which are most frequently the source of such transactions. 
This paper would hardly be complete without some reference to the recent fall in rates of 
interest. Those who have had occasion to study finance from a theoretical point of view 
cannot fail to have been struck by the way in which events following the banking crisis of 
1893 have followed the laws deduced from previous crises ; and this leads us to hope for an 
ultimate return to a more solid prosperity. During the crisis itself, the demand was for gold, 
to obtain which all classes of security were sacrificed, and a tremendous fall in values occurred. 
The acute panic stage being passed, capitalists commenced to look round for safe securities, 
ignoring toa large extent the interest derivable from them. Government securities were 
eagerly bought—by trustees especially—and gradually their price was forced up. As soon as 
investors found their price was higher than it was profitable to purchase them at, attention 
was turned to the better class of investment securities, which, in their turn, rose in value. 
The return to full prosperity may be a slow one, but so far as can be seen at present it seems 
likely to be a sure one. One thing, however, seems certain, and that is that there will be a 
very slow recovery in land values, as the properties awaiting realisation are far in excess of 
probable requirements for some years to come. In conclusion, then, we may say that there 
is need for a broadening of the basis of Australasian life office investments, and we should 
do all we can in that direction. It does not seem right that 61} per cent. of our assets 
should depend directly on land, 20} per cent. more on the security of our own policies. 
Both, no doubt, are excellent forms of investment in moderation, but there can be too much 
of even good things. The decline in the rate of interest must be faced, and faced boldly, 
for, apart from any unforeseen catastrophe—such as an European war—there does not seem 
any likelihood of a marked rise in rates. Possibly we may have come to the end of the drop 
so far as Australia is concerned, but this is by no means certain. One thing, however, we 
can feel sure of, and that is that rates will never be what they were ten or even five years ago. 
Curiously enough, the outcry against low rates has been chiefly raised by those who are 
among the chief causes of them—I mean the reconstructed banks. How can rates be 
expected to rise, indicating a revival of trading confidence, when some of our financial 
institutions are known to be only waiting a return to ‘better times’ to palm off doubtful 
securities on to other shoulders? Rates will never go up as long as the Australasian financial 
world is engaged in supporting weakly institutions. One has only to look at their periodical 
balance-sheets to see how matters stand. The changes there revealed are, in not a few cases, 
from bad to worse, and public confidence will not be restored until this is put a stop to, even 
should it have to be done by liquidation. Another thing which, to my thinking, hinders a 
return of confidence is the secrecy which their officials observe when asking creditors for 
easier terms. If a concern is entitled to consideration from its creditors, it should certainly 
be ready to afford more ample proof than what lies in stating its hopeless condition, a fact 
which has probably long been patent to everyone who can understand a balance-sheet. No 
opportunity has so far been offered for a committee of creditors to inspect the books or 
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investigate securities, and while this policy is persisted in insurance companies, amongst 
others, should be sceptical as to the management. Certainly it has the experience of the 
past as a warning, but what we want to be sure of is that the warning has been heeded in 
present dealings. The insurance offices should be to the front in putting a stop to this kind 
of finance ; for no one can presume to call honest attempts to increase the business of an 
insolvent bank. Losses, no doubt, would fall to their lot as a result of liquidation, but the 
companies would find it the more profitable course in the long run to meet their losses at 
once than to prolong the present commercial distrust, which is threatening not only their 
profits, but also, in some cases, their actual existence.” 


— 
> 


Obituary. 


SIR B. W. RICHARDSON. 
WIDESPREAD regret has been expressed at the death of Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A. Sir Benjamin was a 
director of the Marine and General Mutual Life Assurance Society. 





MR. P. DU P. GRENFELL. 


WE REGRET to have to record the death of Mr. Pascoe Du Pré Grenfell, 
of the firm of Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co. The deceased gentleman had 
been long well known and highly esteemed in London financial circles. He 
was a director of several banking and other companies, and was deputy- 
chairman of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 


MR. G. W. CAMPBELL. 


THE LATE Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL was a partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Finlay Campbell & Co., of London, Manchester and Bombay. He had 
been a director of the London Assurance Corporation since September, 1875. 
In January, 1882, he was elected as deputy-governor, and sub-governor in 
July, 1885, whilst in July, 1888, he entered upon the distinguished position 
of governor of that venerable institution, a position which he continued to 
hold until his death. Mr. Campbell was very highly esteemed and greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, and not least by the executive of the London 
Assurance Corporation. 


MR. W. H. STONE. 


THE sudden death has been announced of Mr. W. H. Stone, chairman 
of the Machinery Insurance Company, Limited. Mr. Stone was formerly 
M.P. for Portsmouth. He was one of the oldest directors of the London 
and County Banking Company, Limited, and had for many years acted as 
deputy-chairman of that important institution, was born in London in 1834, 
and was educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. In addition 
to the chairmanship of the Machinery Insurance Company, Limited, 
Mr. Stone was further identified with the insurance world as the trustee 
for the United Kingdom of the New York Life Insurance Society. 


MR. JEFFREY BEVAN. 


WE REGET to put on record the death of Mr. Jeffrey Bevan, sub-manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company. Mr. Bevan had been suffering from an 
attack of typhoid for more thana month. Mr. Bevan began his insurance 
career in the Royal, but in June, 1875, joined the London and Lancashire 
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Fire, in which company he was in 1880 made head of the foreign department. 
In 1885 he was appointed joint-manager at the New York office of the 
company, and in 1887, upon Mr. Yereance resigning and being elected 
president of another company, became sole manager. ‘Towards the close 
of 1893 he decided, for family reasons, to remove to this country, and it was 
supposed that he would form a combination with Messrs. Hall and Henshaw, 
the well-known insurance brokers of New York, in connection with which he 
would represent in London some strong fire insurance companies of New 
York, Hartford and Philadelphia, with correspondents in Paris, Antwerp 
and Vienna. In consequence, however, of the death of the late Mr. 
J. H. McLaren, the manager of the Royal Insurance Company, Mr. Bevan 
was offered, and accepted, the sub-managership of that company. 


»™ 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CoRPORATION.—Mr. George William Henderson 
has been appointed a director of this corporation. 


British EMPIRE MutuaL Lire AssuRANCE Company.—Mr. Edward 
R. Straker has been appointed assistant actuary, and Mr. J. R. Turner 
assistant secretary of this company. 


CotontaL Mutua Lire AssuRANCE.—The directors have appointed 
Mr. William Charles Essex to be inspector at their Yorkshire branch. For 
the last six years Mr. Essex has represented the National (Mutual) Life 
Assurance Society as resident superintendent at Hull. 


City or GLascow LirE AssuRANCE.—Mr. George Gray, who has been 
officially connected with this company for the long period of fifty-one years, 
during thirty-six years of which he has occupied his present position as 
secretary, has expressed his desire to be relieved from his duties at an early date. 


BREWERS’ AND GENERAL FIRE.—Mr. Charles Groves McCarthy, who at 
present occupies the post of head of the license insurance department in 
the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited, and who was connected with 
the Pelican Life Office, has been appointed general manager of this 
corporation. 


MERCHANTS’ FIRE OrFicE.—The directors have appointed Mr. Harry 
William Savereux to be their district manager for the West of England and 
South Wales branch. Mr. Savereux was recently inspector of agents and 
surveyor in connection with the Bristol office of the Manchester Fire 
Assurance Company. 


City or GLascow Lire AssuRANCE.—Mr. William Smith Nicol, F.F.A., 
at present actuary of the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, has been 
appointed assistant manager of this company.—Mr. John Stewart, hitherto 
assistant actuary, has been appointed by the directors to be the actuary of 
the City of Glasgow Life. 

ScoTTISH METROPOLITAN LirE AssuRANCE.—Mr. Charles Edward 
Mogridge Hudson, for some years secretary at the London (City) office, has 
—owing to the resignation of Mr. Walter Wieland—been appointed by the 
directors to the charge of the West End branch, 3 Regent Street, S.W., late 
the head office of the London Amicable Assurance Society. 





